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- THE PEOPLE AND THE PEERS 


Were it not that every fresh hitch gives ac- 
celerated impulse to the progress of Reform, 
there would be cause for anxiety and alarm at 
this crisis. 

The millions of Ireland, long struggling for 
their rights, and awakened at last to the only 
safe and effectual means of obtaining them, are 
not to be insulted with impunity. The peril 
inte which the rashness and obstinacy of the 
House of Lords have precipitated the State is 
obvious. But out of evil cometh good. In this 
emergency the People, the House of Represen- 
tatives, and the Government, are united in the 
desire of procuring one more just and equitable 
measure of reform for Ireland. ‘To this right- 
eous determination the whole opposing force is a 
handful of persons grown wanton in the indul- 
gence of certain hereditary privileges. A pigmy 
to a giant were a feeble comparison of the rela- 
tive strength of these antagonist forces. Let us 
then be reassured. Already, we suspect, do these 
spoiled children of the State begin to feel alarm 
at their imagined triumph. They have been kick- 
ing against the pricks, and recoil bruised from the 
consequences of their insensateobstinacy. Thanks 





to Lord Lyndhurst, the rashness and vivacity of | 


the advance have fairly thrown their Lordships 
ontheir beamends. But, though the Hereditary 
Wisdom lies floundering, it is not yet powerless 
to perpetrate abundant mischief. For this, it 


must be looked after. If any doubt were still | 


entertained about the true character of an irre- 
sponsible second chamber, the Lords themselves 


haveonce more clearlydemonstrated that nothing | 


short of organic change can fit their body to per- 
form its constitutional functions, under the re- 
formed system of representation. 
It is impossible, in the nature of things, that 
a freely chosen House of Representatives, and a 
hereditary and irresponsible House of Peers, 
fostered in oligarchical domination, fed by the 
‘poils of the people, corrupted by the vicious 
power of which they have, by craft and violence, 
possessed themselves, can ever work in harmony. 
This is a hope which no man of common under- 
‘tanding can for a moment entertain. Nothing 
of the kind has ever been seen in political society. 
Nothing such can beseen. The two institutions 
rts light and darkness. They are antagonist 
wade and the simple question becomes, Which 
‘em 1s to prevail inGreat Britain and Ireland? 


Are we to burn our dear-bought Reform Bill, 
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meekly bow our necks, and resume the yoke of 
our angry masters? Is the nation and its repre. 
sentatives, nay, the monarchy itself—for there 
is no exemption or immunity—-to submit once 
more to the arrogant spoilers, or are the haughty 
oligarchs to be taught to know their true place, 
and to respect the rights of the people if 
they would preserve their own privileges? For 
the country there remains but one course— 
abject submission, the surrender of all we have 
struggled for; or prompt and decided resist- 
ance to the injurious and insulting aggression 
of the Peers. The choice is not difficult. 
The Lords have their alternative. It lies be- 
tween a thorough and timely reform, or the 
annihilation of their chamber. We do not 
look singly to the denial of justice to Ireland, 
but to the whole scope and tendency of legis- 
lation in the Upper House. We cannot much 
longer go on scrambling and squabbling, from 
measure to measure, and from session to session, 
in this puerile manner. The country demands 
reform of many institutions existing within the 
constitution, andthe organization of others neces- 
sary togood government ; and it wants fresh securi- 
ties for the preservation of those which it values 
the most—the newly-acquired elective franchises. 
But, above all, the country demands repose. 
And who now are the agitators >—who the ene- 
mies of internal peace? The Tory Lords! One 
measure above all others is necessary for the 
peace and security of the empire—the tranquilliz- 
ation of Ireland. But, without justice—without 
redress of grievances—without equality of rights 
—there is, there can, there ought to be no 
peace for Ireland, nor yet for England, the 
inflicter of the wrong. England—the English and 
the Scottish people—deny all participation in the 
iniquity. Emancipated themselves, they sympa- 
thize in the just demands of the Irish people. 
They have caught the spark of brotherhood at 
last—they are indignant at the wrongs inflicted 
upon the sister kingdom, from which, by the crafty 
policy of their rulers, they have been so long 
alienated. They are all but unanimous in de- 
manding justice for Ireland; and the only ob- 
stacle is a few great personages opposed to all poli- 
tical improvement, and endowed with privileges 
pernicious to the well-being of thirty millions of 
their fellow-subjects, and subversive of the peace 
and union of the kingdoms. How much longer 


is such a state of things to be endured ? ae is 
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now notorious as the sun at noonday, that an | 
amicable understanding, or anything approaching | 
to harmony and co-operation between the repre- 
sentatives of the people and the unreformed 
Upper Chamber is a moral impossibility. Were 
such understanding ever to arise, it could only 
spring from corrupt influences. 

The nation, however, scarcely anticipated the | 
temerity of the crafty and politic Lyndhurst 
upon the present occasion. The measure and 
the time might both have been better chosen for | 
his purpose ; but those playing the antagonist 
game, perhaps left him no alternative. Yet the 
manner was in the power of their Lordships. 
They might havethwarted the demands of the Irish 
nation, and insultedit and the House of Commons 
in a less barefaced and contumelious way. They 
should have rested content in throwing out the 
Irish Municipal Reform Bill, and have stuck to 
vested rights and the Orange Corporators. They 
have floundered in a futile first attempt to act in 
conjunction with the DPlausibles of the Lower 
House. Their natural impulse would have 
been for the conservation of the sanctified 
abuses and the time-hallowed power of the local 
ascendencies. But, with rare felicity, they have 
consummated a blunder with a crime—injured 
and insulted the Irish nation, affronted the 
}iouse of Commons, and enraged their Orange 
understrappers, at one stroke. Had the measure 


been one which admitted any of the ordinary | 


flimsy pretexts—such as spoliation of the Church, 
confiscation of corporate property, violation of 
vested rights, and, above all, imminent danger 
to the Protestant religion, their ground would 
have been comparatively strong ;. for many of 
the simple ones might have caught alarm at such 
hideous phantasms, But the case admits of no 
such colouring. Their Lordships themselves 
recommend the confiscation and spoliation ; and 
vested rights, so precious in England, are, in 
Treland, turned to the right-about, for Tory poli- 


tical purposes. Such has been the result of | 
their Lordships acting upon the advice of Sir | 


John Walsh, and trying their hands “ in origi- 
nating « measure in conformity with the views 
and intentions of Sir Robert Peel’s party.” Had 
Lord John Russell—and the Peers, we venture 
to prophesy, will rarely in future meet with a 
leader of the Commons having broader sym- 
pathies with their amiable weaknesses and 
respectable prejudices—had Lord John been 
so obliging as to send up the Irish Church 
Bill first, the shock of collision might have been 
broken by the customary bolsterings. But here | 
it has come upon them naked and defenceless. | 
They are now at open war with the Commons, 
and unable to make out a case to the satisfaction | 
of any party in the country. “ Why rob the 
[rish towns of the Protestant local governments 
theyenjoyed °” crythe fewhonest Tories. “With 
what face do you deny to the cities of Ireland 
what you have granted to the smallest towns in 
Scotland three years since, and to those of Eng- 
Jand last year?” is the indignant expression of 
the Liberal party. “ Under what pretence do 
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blustering and domineering Lords. 
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you annihilate all municipal government in Ire. 
land, and decree that the citizens of that country 
shall not have the admimistration of their ow, 
local affairs?’ This treatment of the Irish 
people is a complication of injustice and insy)t 
to which they cannot submit. And look to the 
immediate consequences with which this denja] 
of justice is fraught. Already is the ery of 


| Repeal resoundiag throughout Ireland; and for 


the first time it is echoed back from Great Britain. 
If the British Government, supported by the peo- 
ple and the House of Commons, are powerless 
to deal justice to Ireland, from the determined 
hostility of a handful of privileged imbeciles, 
in Heaven’s name, let the Irish people repeal the 
Union and right themselves. If it shall ever 
come to this, we are bound, in honesty and man- 
liness, to speed them inthe attempt. Butis the 
Government in so helpless a condition? The 
Whig Ministry is no longer spell-bound by those 
They have 
roused themselves at last, and taken strong de- 
fensive ground. The House of Commons and 
the three kingdoms are again at their back. 
The Peers must feel alarmed. Many of them 
must deprecate the rash policy which has urged 
their really defenceless body to try conclusions 
against such tremendous odds. They seem sur- 
prised and enraged to meet resistance where they 
too long found suppleness, yielding, and vacilla- 
tion—and delicate and reverential consideration 
for all that affected their privileges, interests, 
and humours. But astand has been made at last 
—a good position is taken. It is naturally 
strong—it must be further fortified ; for the 
battle is only beginning, and it is not enough to 
carry a single post. The power of the enemy to 
work mischief, must be crushed at once, if we would 
not see the contest renewed and protracted with- 
out end. The only way in which Sinbad could get 
rid of the old monster who fastened himself Upon 
his shoulders, was by watchfulness, and exposing 
himself to some peril. We must yet rid of the 
burden of our old gentleman peacefully, if he 
will consent to dismount; but, at all events, 
we must get rid of him. At the beginning of the 
present session, Sir John Walsh, in shewing the 
old man how he might contrive to wheedle his 
Sinbad, and keep in the saddle a little while 
longer, argues in this fashion :—* If the House 
of Lords bring forward well-advised measures of 
practical utility—if they shew in the discussion 
of them senatorial talent, and in the conduct of 
them through the House business-like arrange- 
ment—if they enter upon a separate sphere of 
action, and prove that their views and policy are 
in accordance with the expectations of the great 
and liberal Conservative party in this vation—all 
the clamour of the Radical press will not prevent 
their acquiring great weight and authority in the 
community.” 

Your if was ever a troublesome particle. The 
Lords have done none of those things, but they 
have performed a great feat notwithstanding ; and 
their perverseness, like your “ excellent Sherris, 
hath had “a twofold operation.” It has demon- 
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strated more forcibly what the nation was quite 
alive to before, the urgent necessity of radical 
change in that august body, and obtained fresh 
davs of grace for the Ministry—at whose slug- 
gish progress in the road of Reform, and apparent 
ineptitude to carry some of those measures which 
the people have most at heart. there have heen both 
misgivings and murmurings. The way in which 
Mr Ewart’s just, moderate, and very limited pro- 
position was received, did not escape attention ; 
while the manner of eluding Mr Grote's motion, 
jJomanded severe animadversion. This last may 
he forgiven, as dexterously evading the debate 
will, we venture to say, result in increasing the 
numbers who will support Batior, when the 
question again comes on. Discontents were 
breaking out in the camp of the Radicals, when 
the Lords opportunely interposed. Their folly 
has been critically timed. Whigs and Radicals 
are once more rallying under the same banner, 
for the defence of the common cause. Driven 
back upon the nation, the Whig Ministry have 
touched the earth, and gained renewed strength. 
The blunder of the Peers has compelled them to 
assume the attitude which properly belongs to 
an honest administration, enjoying the confid- 
ence of the people. 

So many contradictory rumours are afloat, and 
so much is depending on the chapter of accidents, 
that it is superfluous to speculate upon what may 
turnup. The indisposition of Lord Melbourne, 
whether slight or serious, and although it 
should even compel jim to withdraw from 
ofice, would afford a pretext, but no sufficient 
cause, for breaking up a Liberal government and 
dismissing his colleagues. The Premier, after 
all, is but One man: causes may arise for the 
disruption of the government, but they cannot 
depend upon Lord Melbourne. It is to be 
considered a piece of good fortune at the present 
juncture, that the Marquis of Lansdowne for a 
few days has held Lord Melbourne’s place.— 
The prominent and decided manner in which 
tiis nobleman has come forward, has given the 
country another pledge of the sincerity of the 
most cautious and doubtful of the Whigs, in 
tieir professions of doing justice to Treland.— 
But a crisis may arise, and that suddenly, which 
would completely vindicate the Ministry in the 
roluntary resignation of office. Ifthe Tory Lords 
persist inthrowing obstructionsinthe way of every 
Liberal measure sent up to them, then it becomes 
evident that the Whig government, whoever 
is Premier, can no longer carry on the business of 
the nation in consonance with its just expectations, 
and the pledves givenondifferent important ques- 
tons—and then comes the time to resign with 
dignity and effect, committing the issue to the 
King, the ( ‘ommons,and the People. Butthe hour 
isalready arrived, when the People ought to make 
‘uch demonstrations as may shew the Lords the 
madness of attempting to inflict Lord Lyndhurst’s 
sulting mockery upon the municipalities of 
Ireland, instead of the healthful and equitable 
Measure sent upto them bythe Commons. This 
s conduct demanded alike by justice, wisdom, 
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and gratitude. The people of Ireland deferred 
their own claims, that ours might first be carried. 
Without the powerful aid of O'Connell and the 
Liberal Irish Members, the people of Great 
Britain must still have been withont either the 
Parliamentary or municipal franchise—bond 
thralls of the Tory oligarchs. Shall we forget 
these noble services, and shrink from their side 
in their hour of trial? Policy and gratitude 
equally condemn such cowardly baseness. What 
to-day is their case, may be our own to-morrow 
1) we demand the protection of the Ballot, the 
abolition of the Corn-Laws, the extension of the 
franchise, the restoration of Parliaments to con- 
stitutional duration? So do the Irish people. 
And without co-operation, neither of the king- 
doms can obtain those important objects. Do we 
wish to see the free spirit of English institutions 
taking place, in the towns of Ireland, of the pesti- 
ferous influences of faction ?—we will, then, as a 
matter of course, second theirreneweddemand for 
municipal governments similar in character to 
those we have obtained for ourselves. The Irish 
nation seeks no more, and will not be satis- 
fied with less. Was ever such idiotic insult 
offered to any people, as telling them that, after 
they had obtained relief from the abominations 
of the penal code, and gotten the Parliamentary 
franchise, they were not fit to manage their own 
local affairs; that they could not be permitted 
to choose their own municipal councils, because 
of the alleged intermeddling of the priests ; that 
their religion, in other words, disqualifies them 
for the lowest political priviliges? Lord John 
Russell, with admirable spirit, remarked that, if 
the bill of the Peers was inflicted upon Ireland, 
then ought the penal laws to be revived and the 
Catholic Relief Bill abrogated. But the Lyndhurst 
bill isa penal bill, not directed against Catholics, 
but against all Irishmen, Protestant and Catholic 
together. The Protestant must suffer for the 
sins of the Catholic—and both for the iniquities 
of Mr O'Connell. The Lords have been carried 
su far by their infatuated hate, as openly to avow 
that a despotic system must be entailed upon 
Ireland for ages, because Mr O'Connell isa power- 
ful individual, and one who must retain great 
popular influence until the wrongs of his country 
are redressed. Yes—those who delight to call 
themselvesthe proud hereditary Peers of England 
would inflict and perpetuate a wrong upon 
a whole nation, that they may strike at a 
single individual upon whom Tory misgovern- 
ment has thrust immense power. The Lords 
are continually challenging admiration for the 
calmness, dignity, and deliberation of their 
measures. Now, can any piece of legislation be 
imagined more crooked and impolitic, and more 
cowardly and despicable in its motives, than this 
Copely bill? But those who deny the Irish 
people the municipal franchise, would soon, if 
they durst, strip them of the Parliamentary 
franchise, through which the alleged influence of 
the priests, if felt at all, must be more effect- 
ually put forth. And Ireland in this condition, 


what security remains for the newly-creatéd 
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British constituencies? This is looking far, 
but not beyond the mark. There is nothing 
which the Tories would not attempt to coun- 
teract the working of the Reform Bill and to 
destroy its safeguards. They are quite aware 
that clearing the Augean stable of the Orange 
Corporations, and admitting the whole Irish 
people to rights identical with those enjoyed 
by the English and Scots, would soon be felt 
in the House of Commons, and give added 





FIELD-PATHS. 


force to the purifying stream which must soon 
sweep through the Upper Chamber. For this 
they detest Irish Municipal Reform ; but they 
can only have rejected it with such marks of 
ignominy from conceiving that a land, for many 
centuries trodden under the hoof of the oppressor, 
may still be trampled in the dust with impunity, 
Shame upon England and Scotland—upon Repre. 
sentatives and People—if these wicked thoughts 
be verified ! 


FIELD-PATHS. 


BY RICHARD HOWITT. 


“ Ler us go forth into the fields—let us lodge in 
the villages,” said King Solomon. 
and healthful desire it was. He forgot the 
monarch in the strong feelings of the lover, the 
naturalist, and the poet. David had not kept 


And a wise | 


“« those few sheep in the wilderness” for nothing. | 


Solomon inherited more than crowns and realms, 
in the warm poetical temperament, the richness 
of his imagination, and in the healthful percep- 
tion of all natural objects. 

He went forth into the fields amongst the 
pleasant villages and farms; but it was in the 
high and felicitous days of the beautiful city—of 
the glorious Jerusalem. Happy King Solomon ! 
happy lover! happy poet! and most happy and 
most enviable naturalist! Surely there were in 
those days no field-paths “stopped by order of 
sessions. There were surely in those days no 


Brougham, not unwisely. Yet, after all, there is 
nothing so pleasant as foot-paths, leading on from 
village to village, through all the fair variety of 
fields ; in spring, through scenes wrought as by 
enchantment, to the most tender, vivid, and 
delicious greenness and floweriness ; in summer, 
through hayfields, with their picturesque groups 
of haymakers and merrymakers; in autumn, 
to the golden corn-fields, where the partridge 
‘chirrs” in the twilight, and the rook is seen 
duskily winging its flight to the distant woods, 
Over breezy hills do you pass, with the fairest 
of prospects; through woodlands, with their coo! 


shades, in the sound of rippling brooks; over 


“Trespass Acts;” no shrivelled, hawk-eyed little | 


baronets, peering, on Sundays, about their broad 
and sunny domains, with note-book and pencil, 
inquiring and putting down the names of intrud- 
ers—men too much annoyed by the dread of 
the enjoyment of others to taste the delights of 
their own sylvan paradises. Alas! for us, who 
are “fallen on evil days and on evil men’—we 
who must be content to wander along dusty 
highways, until we are happy enough to find 
some yet unmacadamized shady and solitary old 
English lane ! 

Burke complained that the age of chivalry 
was gone ; and the booksellers say that the age 
of poetry has followed it ; and truly it seems so 
—for 

‘Those brown old lines of rural liberty,” 
the field-paths—those outlets to the poetry of the 
country, almost by association poetry themselves 
—are fast disappearing. And it isnow more than 
ever requisite that they should not disappear ; 
with an enormously increased and increasing 
population, when many a pleasant village-green 
has been appropriated, moors and commons 
enclosed, and even the ancient forests contracted 
to the narrowest dimensions. Sir Thomas More, 
I believe, in his “ Utopia,” describes a plot of 
Jand, in his imaginary region, in the neighbour- 
hood of towns, set apart solely for the healthful 
sports, athletic exercises, and pastimes of the 
people—a project lately resuscitated by Lord 


rustic bridges; in pleasant glooms, where the 
‘“‘chil-chal’s” notes make felt the soothing soli- 
tude; and on by old farm-houses, brimful of 
health, wealth, and quiet. 

A stile seems to me the key of fairy-land—the 
entrance to that “ unsubstantial fairy-place,” the 
home of the cuckoo and the nightingale ; and no 


_ less the home of all whose senses are awake, who 


Se 





have their eyes and their hearts open to partici- 
pate in its delights. You enter, and, if care goes 
not with you, the town, with its sights and 
sounds, is soon forgotten, or brought back only 
for the pleasant contrast. You there meet your 
own infancy, there your youthis restored to you— 
more especially if you were born and brought up 
in the country. The dryness as of dust which 
seems in the very heart, the thirst for something 
long delayed or undefined, the unsatisfied feeling 
of those whose golden age has passed by—is, for 
the time, soothed or intermitted. You feel that 
the scent and aspect of flowers died not upon the 
senses, that they entered your soul, and, woven 
with your being, became a part of your existence. 
© delightful field-paths! sacred to memory and 
to love, to health, and unto hope! “Stopped 
by an order of sessions !”—verdict, “ Died of 
apoplexy.” Awful are sudden deaths. These 
veins of the public health are closed up at once. 
Would man suffer nature to record “a natural 
death” it were better. Did they miss the 
accustomed tread of human feet, it were well 
that nature should erase the traces of past inter- 
course, all remembrance of pleasant communion. 
But man loves to play the tyrant with his fellow- 
man and with nature. He loves to rend asunder 
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the wedded bands of “the soul” and of “this 
goodly universe,” linked together “ in love and 
holy passion.” If you are a poet, build castles 
in the clouds which you know will pass away— 
admire, be delighted with whatsoever you please, 
but enter into no ‘pact of the heart or of the soul ; 
love nothing that you see, suffer not those 
enchanters, love and memory, to hallow any- 
thing peculiarly unto you; for pain and sorrow 
are shadowed in the distance. The yew trees, 
which adorned, with a solemn gracefulness, the 
churchyardf my native place, are cut down; the 
foot-paths across it are closed ; the walls are 
raised; for stiles, there are gates locked and 
topped with iron spikes. A wider barrier than 
death is interposed betwixt the living and the dead. 
1 must confess that I like it not. Why should 
man destroy the sanctities of time and nature? 
Beautiful is the picture drawn by Crabbe :— 

“Yes! there are real mourners. I have seen 

A fair, sad girl, mild, suffering, and serene ; 

Attention (through the day) her duties claimed, 

And to be useful as resigned she aimed. 

Neatly she dress’d, nor vainly seem’d t’ expect 

Pity for grief, or pardon for neglect ; 

But, when her wearied parents sank to sleep, 

She sought her place to meditate and weep. 

es 8 @ 
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She placed a decent stone his grave above, 

Neatly engraved—an offering of her love ; 

For that she wrought, for that forsook her bed, 

Awake alike to duty and the dead. 
eo 4 


Here will she come, and on the grave will sit, 

Folding her arms, in long abstracted fit ; 

But if observer pass, will take her round, 

And careless seem, for she would not be found.”’ 

Where is now the free and uninterrupted 

admission for such mourners? Grief is a retiring 
creature, who “ would not be found,” and will not 
knock at the door of the constituted authorities 
for the keys ; she will look lingeringly at the im- 
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churchyards until lately, with their pleasant foot- 
paths, lying, with the tranquillity of moonlight, 
in the bosom of towns and villages ; old, simple, 
and venerable—trodden, it may be, too frequently 
by unthinking feet—but able at all times to 
impress a feeling of sacredness—fraught as they 
were with the solemnities of life and death—on 
bosoms not over-religious ; and now, to a fanci- 
ful view, they seem more the prisons than the 
resting-places of the dead. 

Oh, for an act of the legislature to throw open 
once more to the public, all the foot-paths that 
have been closed within the memory of the living! 
Their disappearance is keenly regretted by thou- 
sands. Hear what a mechanic sings on this 
subject. 

SONNET ON FOOT-PATHS. 
With pain and indignation, we behold 

Paths, intersecting wood and flowery lea, 

The old brown lines of rural liberty, 

Ta’en one by dhe away : where, uncontrolled, 
Enjoying friendly converse, on we strolled 

Through scenes and haunts in which we loved to be ; 

Fearless of lurking menial, and as free 
As is the wind. But now, oppression bold, 

With avarice leagued, upon our birth-rights lay 

Their grasping hands, shielded by laws severe. 

These wrongs are ours, and much we think and fear 
The time may come, nor distant far the day, 


When all these pleasant paths may disappear, 
And none be left us but a bare highway. 


8S. P.- 

Clare, in his “ Village Minstrel,” has also 
entered his poetical protest, and the author of 
the “ Book of the Seasons,” has an article on this 
subject. Tothese the reader is referred. Curious 
it would be to know into what dilemmas our 
great poets have got by out-of-the-way rambling — 
whether Keats was ever caught “ ankle-deep in 
lilies of the vale,” or Wordsworth “ stepping 
westward” a little too far. Bloomfield, the 
unoffending, was reproved, and requited the 


passable barrier, and retire. Easy of access were | reproof by a gentle epigram. 
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BY THE CORN-LAW RHYMER. 4 


FAMED Maltby Yews, with trunks like stone ! 
Are you or these grey rocks the older ? 
Like life in death, ye strangely grow, 

And, dead alive, they sternly moulder. 
Memorials grand of death and life, 

That seem from Time new life to borrow ! 
Full many a race have ye outlived 

Of men whose lives were crime and sorrow. 


Age after age, while Time grew old, 

Your writhen boughs here slowly lengthen’d; 
Storm-strengthen’d trees! your stormy strength 
Five hundred years have darkly strengthen'd : 
Yet, safe beneath your mighty roots, 

The busy bee hath made its dwelling ; 

And at your feet the little mouse 

With lifted hands its joy is telling. 9 








And high above the full-voiced lark, [) 
The sun that loves to see you, beameth 

On lonely rock, and mossy trunk, 

That with the rock coeval seemeth ; ] 
While all around the desert flowers 

Where breezes drink their freshness gather, 
As children come to kneel and bend J; 


In prayer around their father’s father. | 


Oh, could I write upon your gloom 

A solemn verse that would not perish, 

My written thought should warn and bless, 
And nations saved the precept cherish 

For I would bid the Dark and Strong } 

Be greatly good, and daily stronger,} 
That power,.to wrong, and will to wrong, 
Like fiends divorced, might pair no longer. 
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Continued from our Twentieth Number. 


Ustre a New Testament, of which (in the narra- 
tive parts at least) any one word being given 
will suggest most of what is immediately con- 
secutive, you evade the most irksome of the 
penalties annexed to the first breaking ground 
in anew language: you evade the necessity of 
hunting up and down a dictionary. Your own 
memory, and the inevitable suggestions of the 
context, furnish a dictionary pro hac vice. And 
afterwards, upon advancing to other books, where 
vou are obliged to forego such aids, and to swim 
without corks, you find yourself already in pos- 


session of the particles for expressing addition, | 


succession, exception, inference—in short, of all 
the forms by which transition or connexion is 
effected, (if, but, and, therefore, however, notwith- 
standing,) together with all those adverbs for 
modifying or restraining the extent of a subject 
ot a predicate, which in all languages alike 
compose the essential frame-work or extra-linear 
machinery of human thought. The filling-up— 
the matter (in a scholastic sense)—may differ 
infinitely ; but the form, the periphery, the 
determining moulds into which this matter is 
fused—all this is the same for ever: and 
wortderfully limited in its extent is this frame- 
work, so narrow and rapidly revolving is the 
clock-work of connexions among humanthoughts, 
that a dozen pages of almost any book suffice to 
exhaust all the ¢r:a : * which express 
them. To have mastered these évea o08Y it 
is in effect to have mastered seven-tenths, at 
the least, of any language; and the benefit 
of using a New Testament, or the familiar 
parts of an Old Testament, in this preliminary 
drill, is, that your own memory is thus made to 
operate as a perpetual dictionary or nomenclator. 
! have heard Mr Southey say that, by carrying 
in his pocket a Dutch, Swedish, or other Testa- 
ment, on occasion of a long journey performed 
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in “ muggy’ weather, and in the inside of seine 
venerable “ old heavv’’—such as used to bestow 
their tediousness upon our respectable fathers 


he had more than 





some thirty or forty years ago 


e a. & : . . 
Erie rrigety ay literally winged words. To explain 


the use and origin of this phrase to non-classical readers, 
it must be understood that, originally, it was used by 
Homer to express the few, rapid, and significant words 
which conveyed some hasty order, counsel, or notice, 
suited to any sudden occasion or emergency: e.g. * To 
him flying from the field the hero addressed these winged 
words—* Stop, coward, or I will transfix thee with my 
spear.’ But by Horne Tooke, the phrase was adopted on 
the title-page of his Diversions of Purley, as a pleasant 
symbolic expression for all the non-significant particles, 
the arte or joints of language, which in his weil- 
known theory are resolved into abbreviations or compen- 








once turned to so valuable an account the doz}. 
ness or the dulness of his fellow-travellers, thas 
whereas he had “ booked” himself at the coach. 
office utterly dvv?.ca3nroc, unacquainted with 
the first rudiments of the given language, he had 
made his parting bows to his coach brethren, 
(secretly returning thanks to them for their 
stupidity,) in a condition for grappling with any 
common book in that dialect. One of the poly- 
glot Old or New Testaments published hy 


Bagster, would be a perfect Encyclopedia, or 


Panorganon, for such a scheme of coach disej- 
pline, upon dull roads and in dull company. Ag 
respects the German language in particular, | 
shall give one caution from my own experience, 
to the self-instructor: it is a caution which 
applies to the German language exclusively, 
or to that more than to any other, because the 
embarrassment which it is meant to meet, grows 
out of a defect of taste characteristic of the 
German mind. It is this: elsewhere, you would 
naturally, as a beginner, resort to prose authors, 
since the license and audacity of poetic thinking, 
and the large freedom of a poetic treatment, 
cannot fail to superadd difficulties of individual 
creation to the general difficulties of a strange 
dialect. But this rule, good for every other 
case, is not good for the literature of Germany. 
iificulties there certainly are, and perhaps in 
more than the usual proportion, from the Ger- 
man peculiarities of poetic treatment ; but ever 


these are overbalanced in the result, by the 


single advantage of being limited in the extent 
hy the metre, or (as it may happen) by the 
particular stanza. ‘To German poetry there isa 
known, fixed, caiculable limit. Infinity, absolute 
infinity, is impracticable in any German metre. 
Not so with German prose. Style, in any sense 
is an inconceivable idea to a German intellect. 


Take the word in the limited sense of what the 


Greeks called Suvdeoiz 
struction of sentences—I affirm that a German 
(unless it were here and there a Lessing) cannot 
admit such an idea. Books there are in German, 
and, in other respects, very good books too, which 
vonsist of one or two enormous sentences. A 
German sentence describes an arch between the 
rising and the setting sun. Take Kant for illus- 
tration: he has actually been complimented by 


0 LATW—tLe., the con- 


the cloud-spinner, Frederic Schlegel, who is now 


a . ; 
dious forms, (and therefore rapid, flying, winged forns,) | 


substituted for significant forms of greater length. Thus, 
if is a non-significant particle, but it is an abbreviated 
torm of an imperative in the second person—substituted 
for gif, or give, or grant the case—put the case that. 
All other particles are shewn by Horne Tooke to be 
equally short-hand (or tinged) substitutions 








in Ilades, as a most original artist in the matter 
of style. “ Original” Heaven knows he was ! 
His idea of a sentence was as follows :—We have 
all seen, or read of, an old family coach, aud the 
process of packing it for a journey to London 
some seventy or eighty years ago. Night and 
day, for a week at least, sate the housekeeper, 
the lady’s maid, the butler, the gentleman’s gen- 
tleman, &e., packing the huge ark in all ‘its 
recesses, its “ imperials,” its “ wills,” its “ lis- 
bury boots,” its “ sword-cases,” its front pockéts, 
‘side pockets, rear pockets, its “ hammer-cloth 
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gellses,”” (which a lady explains to me as a cor- 
ruption from hamper-cloth, as originally a cloth 
for hiding a hamper, stored with viatieum,) until 
all the uses and needs of man, and of human life, 


savage or civilized, were met with separate pro- | 


yjsion by the infinite chaos. Pretty nearly upou 
the model of such an old family coach packing, 
did Kant institute and pursue the packing and 
stuffing of one of his regular sentences. Every- 


thing that could ever be needed in the way of 


explanation, illustration, restraint, inference, 
by-clause, or indirect comment, was to be cram- 
med, according to this German philosopher's 
taste, into the front pockets, side pockets, or 
rear pockets, of the oneoriginal sentence. Hence, 
itis that a sentence will last in reading whilst « 
man 
‘* Might reap an acre of his neighbour's corn.” 


Nor is this any peculiarity of Kant’s. It is com- 


mon to the whole tamily of prose writers of 


Germany, unless when they happen to have 
studied French models, who cultivate the opposite 
extreme. As a caution, therefore, practically 
applied to this particular anomaly in German 
prose-writing, I advise all beginners to choose 
hetween two classes of composition — ballad 
poetry, or comedy—as their earliest school of ex- 
ercise ; ballad poetry, because the form of the 
stanza (usually a quatrain) prescribes a very 
narrow range to the sentences ; comedy, because 
the form of dialogue, and the imitation of daily 
lire in its ordinary tone of conversation, and the 
spirit of comedy naturally suggesting a brisk 
i terchange of speech, all tend to short sentences. 
Tiese rules I soon drew from my own experi- 
e ce and observation. And the one sole pur- 
pose towards which | either sought or wished for 
aid, respected the pronunciation; not so much 
for attaining a just one (which I was satisfied 
could not be realized out of Germany, or, at least, 
out of a daily intercourse with Germans) as ior 
preventing the forniation, unawares, radi- 
cally false one. The guttural and palatine sounds 
of the ch, and some other German peculiarities, 
cannot be acquired without constant practice. 
But the false We stphalian or Jewish pronuncia- 
tion of the vowels, diphthongs, &c., may easily be 
forestalled, though the true delicacy of Meissen 
should happen to be missed. 


Ol u 


Thus much guid- 
ince] purchased, with a very few guineas, frommy 
young Dresden tutor, who was most anxious for 
pernussion to extend his assistance ; but this I 
‘ould not hear of: and, in the spirit of fierce 
perhaps foolish) independence, which governed 
‘ust of my actions at that time of life, I did all 
te rest for myself, , 
‘it was a banner broad unfurl’d, 

The picture of that western world.” 

hese, or words like these, in which Wordsworth 
caveys the sudden apocalypse, as by an ap- 
Pention, to an ardent and sympathising spirit, 
* the stupendous world of America, rising, at 
nee, like an exhalation, with all its shadowy 
‘tests, its endless savannas, and its pomp of 
“itary waters—well and truly might I have 
‘ppled to my first launching upon that vast 
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billowy ocean of the German literature. As a 
past literature, as a literature of inheritance and 
tradition, the German was nothing. Ancestral 
titles it had none; or none comparable to those 
of England, Spain, or even Italy ; and there, also, 
it resembled America, as contrasted with the 
ancient world of Asia, Europe, and North Africa.* 
But, if its inheritance were nothing, its pros- 
pects, and the seale of its present developement, 
were in the amplest style of American grandeur. 
Ten thousand new books, we are assured by 
Menzel, an author of high reputation—a literal 
niyriad—is considerably below the number 
annually poured from all quarters of Germany, 
into the vast reservoir of Leipsic ; spawn inh- 
nite, no doubt, of erazy dotage, of dreaming im- 
hecility, of wickedness, of frenzy, through every 
of Babylonian confusion; yet, 
teeming and heaving with life and the instincts 
of truth—of truth hunting and chasing in the 
broad daylight, or of truth groping in the 
chambers of darkness ; sometimes seen as it dis- 
plays its cornucopia of tropical fruitage ; some- 
times heard dimly, and in promise, working its 
way through diamond mines. Net the tropics, 
not the ocean, not life itself, is such a type of 
variety, of infinite forms, or of creative power, as 
the German literature, in its recent motions, 
(say for the last twenty years,) gathering, like 
the Danube, a fresh volume of power at every 
stage of its advance. A banner it was, indeed, 
to me of miraculous promise, and suddenly un- 
furled. It seemed, in those days, an El Dorado 
as true and undeceiving as it was evidently inex- 
haustible. And the central object in this inter. 
minable wilderness of what then im- 
perishable bloom and verdure—the very tree of 
knowledge in the midst of this Eden—was the 
new or transcendental philosophy of Immanuel 
IKvant. 

I have described the gorgeousness of my ex- 


phasis also, 


seemed 


pectations in those early days of my prelusive 
acquaintance with German literature. I have a 
little lingered in painting that glad aurora of my 
first pilgrimage to the fountains of the Khine and 
of the Danube, in order adequately to shadow 
out the gloom and blight which soon afterwards 
settled upon the hopes of that golden dawn. In 
Kant, 1 had been taught to believe, were the 
Kither 
‘“ejusductu, or “ejus auspicity —that is, either 
directly under his guidance, or indirectly under 
any influence remotely derived from his princi- 
ples—I looked contidingly to see the great vistas 
and avenues of truth laid open to the philosophic 
inquirer. Alas! all was a dream. Six weeks’ 
study was sufficient to close my hopes in that 
quarter for ever. The philosophy of Kant—so 
jamous, so commanding in Germany, from about 
the period of the French Revolution—already, in 


keys of a new anda creative philosophy. 


*It has been rather too much forgotten, that Africa, 
from the northern margin of Biliduigerid and the Great 
Desert, southwards— everywhere, in short, beyond Egypt, 
Cyrene, and the modern Wend ke ce aamuch 
as America, to the New World—the world unknown to 
the ancients. ) 
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1805, I had found to be a philosophy of destruc- 
tion, and scarcely, in any one chapter, so much 
as tending to a philosophy of reconstruction. It 
destroys by wholesale, and it substitutes nothing. 
Perhaps, in the whole history of man, it is an 
unexampled case, that such a scheme of specu- 
lation—which offers nothing seducing to human 
aspirations, nothing splendid to the human ima- 
gination, nothing even positive and affirmative 
to the human understanding—should have been 
able to found an interest so broad and deep 
among thirty-five millions of cultivated men. 
The English reader who supposes this interest 
to have been confined to academic bowers, or the 
halls of philosophic societies, is most inadequately 
alive to the case. Sects, heresies, schisms, by 
hundreds, have arisen out of this philosophy— 
many thousands of books have been written by 
way of teaching it, discussing it, extending it, 
opposing it. And yet it is a fact, that all its 
doctrines are negative—teaching, in no case, what 
we are, but simply what we are not to believe— 
and that allitstruthsare barren. Such being its 
unpopular character, I cannot but imagine that 
the German people have received it with so much 
ardour, from profound incomprehension of its 
meaning, and utter blindness to its drift—a 
solution which may seem extravagant, but is not 
so ; for, even amongst those who have expressly 
commented on this philosophy, not one of the 
many hundreds whom I have myself read, but 
has retracted from every attempt to explain its 
dark places. In these dark places lies, indeed, 
the secret of its attraction. Were light poured 
into them, it would be seen that they are culs-de- 
sac, passages that lead to nothing ; but, so long 
as they continue dark, it is not known whither 
they lead, how far, in what direction, and 
whether, in fact, they may not issue into paths 
connected directly with the positive and the in- 
finite, Were it known that upon every path a 
barrier faces you insurmountable to human steps 
—like the barriers which fence inthe Abyssinian 
valley of Rasselas—the popularity of this philo- 
sophy would expire at once ; for no popular inter- 
est can long be sustained by speculations which, 
in every aspect, are known to be essentially 
negative and essentially finite. Man’s nature 
has something of infinity within itself, which 
requires a corresponding infinity in its objects. 
We are told, indeed. by Mr Bulwer, that the 
Kantian system has ceased to be of any authority 
in “sermany—that it is defunct, in fact—and that 
we have first begun to import it into England, 
after its root had withered, or begun to wither, 
in its native soil. But Mr Bulwer is mistaken. 
The philosophy has never withered in Germany. 
It cannot even be said that its fortunes have 
retrograded: they have oscillated: accidents of 
taste and ability in particular professors, or 
caprices of fashion, have given a momentary 
fluctuation to this or that new form of Kantianism. 
—an ascendency, for a period, to various, and, in 
some respects, conflicting modifications of the 
transcendental system ; but all alike have derived 
their power mediately from Kant. No weapons, 
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even if employed as hostile weapons, are noy 
forged in any armory but that of Kant ; and, to 
repeat a Roman figure which I used above, al] 
the modern polemic tactics of what is called 
metaphysics, are trained and made to move 
either ejus ductu or ejus auspiciis. Not one of 
the new systems affects to call back the Leibnitz- 
ian philosophy, the Cartesian, or any other of 
earlier or later date, as adequate to the pur. 
poses of the intellect in this day, or as capable of 
yielding even a sufficient terminology. Let this 
last fact decide the question of Kant’s vitality. 
Qui bene distinguit bene docet. This is an old 
adage. Now, he who imposes new names upon 
all the acts, the functions, and the objects of the 
philosophic understanding, must be presumed to 
have distinguished most sharply, and to have 
ascertained with most precision, their general 
relations—so longas his terminology continues tobe 
adopted. This test, applied to Kant, will shew that 
his spirit yet survives in Germany. Frederick 
Schlegel, it is true, twenty years ago, in his lec- 
tures upon literature, assures us that even the 
disciples of the great philosopher have agreed 
to abandon his philosophic nomenclature. But 
the German philosophic literature, since that 
date, tells another tale. Mr Bulwer is, therefore, 
wrong ; and, without going to Germany, looking 
only to France, he will see cause to revise his sen- 
tence. Cousin—the philosophic Cousin, the only 
great name in philosophy for modern France— 
familiar as he is with North Germany, can hardly 
be presumed unacquainted with a fact so striking, 
if it were a fact, as the extinction of a system 
once so triumphantly supreme as that of Kant; 
and yet Mr Bulwer, admiring Cousin as he does, 
cannot but have noticed his efforts to naturalize 
Kant in France. Meantime, if it were even true 
that transcendentalism had lost its hold of the 
public mind in Germany, primd facie, this would 
prove little more than the fickleness of that pub- 
lic which must have been wrong in one of the 
two cases—either when adopting the system, or 
when rejecting it. Whatever there may be of 
truth and value in the system, will remain 
unimpeached by such caprices, whether of an 
individual or of a great nation; and England 
would still be in the right to import the philo- 
sophy, however late in the day, if it were true 
even (which I doubt greatly) that she is import- 
ing it. 

Both truth and value there certainly is in one 
part of the Kantian philosophy ; and that part 1s 
its foundation. I had intended, at this point, to 
introduce an outline of the transcendental philo- 
sophy—not, perhaps, as entering by logical claim 
of right into any biographical sketch, but as 4 
very allowable digression in the record of that 
man’s life to whom, in the way of hope and of 
profound disappointment, it had been so memor- 
able an object. For two or three years before | 
mastered the language of Kant,* it had been 4 








* I might have mastered the philosophy of Kant, 
without waiting for the German language, in wi! 
his capital works are written ; for there is a Latin ver 
sion of the wholé, by Born, and a most admirable digest 
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Je-star to my hopes, and in hypothesi agreeably | the entire subsequent philosophic scheme of 


to the uncertain plans of uncertain knowledge, 
the luminous guide to my future life—as a life 
dedicated and set apart to philosophy. Such it 
was some years before I knew it: for, at least ten 
long years after I came into a condition of valu- 


ing its true pretensions and measuring its capa- | 
cities, this same philosophy shed the gloom of | 
main thesis of his celebrated essay on cause and 


something ike misanthropy upon my views and 
estimates of human nature; for man was an 
abject animal, if the limitations which Kant 
assigned to the motions of his speculative reason 
were as absolute and hopeless as, under his 
scheme of the understanding and Ais genesis of 
its powers, too evidently they were. I belonged 
toa reptile race, if the wings by which we had 
sometimes seemed to mount, and the bouyancy 
which had. seemed to support our flight, were in- 
deed the fantastic delusions which he represented 
them, Such, and so deep and so abiding in its 
influence upon my life, having been the influence 
of this German philosophy, according to all logic 
of proportions, in selecting the objects of my no- 
tice, 1 might be excused for setting before the 
reader, in its full array, the analysis of its capital 
sections, However, in any memorial of a life 
which professes to keep in view (though but as a 
secondary purpose) any regard to popular taste, 
thelogic of proportions must bend, afterall, to the 
law of the occasion—to the proprieties of time 
and place. For the present, therefore, I shall 
restrict myself to the few sentences in which it 
may be proper to gratify the curiosity of some 
readers, the two or three in a hundred, as to the 
peculiar distinctions of this philosophy. Even to 
these two or three out of each hundred, I shall not 
venture to ascribe a larger curiosity than with 
respect to the most general ‘‘ whereabouts” of 
its position—from what point it starts—whence 
and from what aspect it surveys the ground— 
and by what links from this starting point it 
contrives to connect itself with the main objects 
of philosophic inquiry. 

Immanuel Kant was originally a dogmatist in 
the school of Leibnitz and Wolf ; that is, accord- 
‘ng to his trisection of all philosophy into dog- 
matic, sceptical, and critical, he was, upon all 
questions, disposed to a strong affirmative creed, 
without courting any particular examination into 
the grounds of this creed, or into its assailable 
points. From this slumber, as it is called by 
himself, he was suddenly aroused by the Humian 
doctrine of cause and effect. This celebrated 
“say on the nature of necessary connexion—so 
thoroughly misapprehended at the date of its 
‘rst publication to the world by its soi-disant 
“ponents, Oswald, Beattie, &c., and so imper- 
‘ectly comprehended since then by various soi- 
disant defenders—became in effect the “ occa- 
‘onal cause” (in the phrase of the logicians) of 





sar careinal work, (admirable for its fidelity and the 
"we bY which that fidelity is attained,) in the same 
ee by Khiseldek, a Danish professor. But this 
onan _— was the slight knowledge of all things con- 

“with Kant in England, I did not learn for some 


years, 
XO, 
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Kant—every section of which arose upon the 
accidental opening made to analogical trains of 
thought, by this memorable effort of scepticism, 
applied by Hume to one capital phenomenon 


| among the necessities of the human understand- 


ing. What is the nature of Hume’s scepticism 
as applied to this phenomenon ? What is the 


effect? For few, indeed, are they who really 
know anything about it. If a man really under- 
stands it, a very few words will avail to explain 
the nodus. Let ustry. It isa necessity of the 
human understanding (very probably not a ne- 
cessity of a higher order of intelligences) to con- 
nect its experiences by means of the idea of 
cause and its correlate, effect : and when Beattie, 
Oswald, Reid, &c. were exhausting themselves 
in proofs of the indispensableness of this idea, 
they were fighting with shadows ; for no man 
had ever questioned the practical necessity for 
such an idea to the coherency of human think- 
ing. Not the practical necessity, but the inter- 
nal consistency of this notion, and the original 
right to such a notion, was the point of inquisi- 
tion. For, attend, courteous reader, and three 
separate propositions will set before your eyes 
the difficulty. First Prop., which, for the sake 
of greater precision, permit me to throw into 
Latin :—Non datur aliquid | A | quo posito ponitur 
aliud [B] a priori ; that is, in other words, You 
cannot lay your hands upon that one object or 
phenomenon [ A] in the whole circle of natural 
existences, which, being assumed, will entitle you 
to assume d priori, any other object whatsoever 
[B] as succeeding it. You could not, I say, of 
any object or phenomenon whatever, assume this 
succession a priori—that is, previously to experi- 
ence. Second Prop. But, if the succession of B 
to A be made known to you, not @ priori, (by the 
involutionofB inthe ideaof A,) but by experience, 
then you cannot ascribe necessity to the suc- 
cession: the connexion between them is not 
necessary but contingent. For the very widest 
experience—an experience which should stretch 
ever all ages, from the beginning to the end of 
time—can never establish a nerus having the 
least approximation to necessity; no more 
than a rope of sand could gain the cohesion 
of adamant, by repeating its links through a bil- 
lion of successions. Prop. Third. Hence, (i.e. 
from the two preceding propositions, ) it appears 
that no instance or case of nexus that ever can 
have been offered to the notice of any human 
understanding, has in it, or, by possibility, could 
have had anything of necessity. Had the nerus 
been necessary, you would have seen it before- 
hand ; whereas, by Prop. Il. Non datur aliquid, 
quo posito ponitur aliud d priori. This being so. 
now comes the startling fact, that the notion of 
a cause includes the notion of necessity. For, if 
A (the cause) be connected with B (the effect) 
only in a casual or accidental way, you do not 
feel warranted in calling it a cause. If heat, ap- 
plied to ice (A) were sometimes followed by s 
tendency to liquefaction (B) and — not, 
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You would not consider A connected with B as a 
cause, but only as some variable accompaniment 
of the true and unknown cause, which might 
allowably be present or be absent. This, then, 
is the startling and mysterious phenomenon of the 
human understanding—that, in a certain notion, 
which is indispensable to the coherency of our 
whole experience, indispensable to the establish- 
ing any nexus between the different parts and 
successions of our whole train of notices, we in- 
clude an accessary notion of necessity, which 
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yet has no justification or warrant, no assignable | 


derivation from any known or possible case of 
human experience. We have one idea at least— 
viz. the idea of causation—which transcends our 
possible experience by one important element, 
the element of necessity, that never can have been 
derived from the only source of ideas recognised 
by the philosophy of this day. A Lockian never 
can find his way out of thisdilemma. The expe- 
rience (whether it be the experience of sensation 
or the experience of reflection) which he adopts 
for his master-key, never will unlock this case ; 
for the sum total of human experience, collected 
from all ages, can avail only to tell us what is, 
but never What must be. The idea of necessity 
is absolutely transcendant to experience, per se, 
and must be derived from some other source. 
From what source? Could Hume tell us? No: 


he, who had started the game so acutely, (for | 


with every allowance for the detection made in 
Thomas Aquinas, of the original suggestion, as 
recorded in the Biographia Literaria of Cole- 
ridge, we must still allow yreat merit of a second- 
ary kind to Hume tor his modern revival and 
restatement of the doctrine,) this same acute 
philosopher broke down contessedly in his at- 
temptto hunt the game down. 
worthless. 


His solution is 


Kant, however, having caught the original 
scent from ILume, was more fortunate. He saw, 
at a vlance, that here was a test applied to the 
Lochian philosophy, which shewed, at the very 
least, its insufficiency. If it were youd even for 
so much as it explained—which Burke is disposed 
to receive as a sufhcient warrant for the favour- 
able reception of a new hypothesis—at any rate, 
it now appeared that there was something which 
itcould not explain. But next, Kant took a large 
step in advance proprio morte. Reflecting upon 
the one idea adduced by Hume, as transcending 
the ordinary source of ideas, he began tu ask 
himself, whether it were likely that this idea 
should stand alone? Were there net other 
ideas inthe same predicament ; other ideas in- 
cluding the same elementof necessity, and, there- 
fore, equally disuwning the parentage assigned 
by Locke? Upon investigation, he found that 
there were: he found that there were eleven 
others in exactly the same circumstances. The 
entire twelve he denominated categories; and 
the mode by which he ascertained their number 
—that there were so any and no more—is of 
itself so remarkable as to merit notice in the 
most superficial sketch. But, in fact, this one 
explanation will put the reader in possession of 








Kant’s system, so far as he could understand it 
without an express and toilsome study, With this 
explanation, therefore, of the famous categories, 
I shall close my slight sketch of the system, 
Has the reader ever considered the meaning of 
the term Category—a term 80 ancient and gg 
venerable from its connexion with the most 
domineering philosophy that has yet appeared 
amongst men? The doctrine of the Categories 


(or, in its Roman appellation, of the Predica- 


ments,) is one of the few wrecks from the Peri- 
patetic philosophy which still survives as a doc. 


trine taught by public authority in the most 


ancient academic institutions of Europe. It eon- 
tinues to form a section in the code of public 
instruction ; and perhaps under favour of a pure 
accident. For though, strictly speaking, a me- 
tuphysical speculation, it has always been pre- 
fixed as a sort of preface to the Organon (or 
logical treatises) of Aristotle, and has thus acci- 
dentally sharedintheimmortality conceded tothat 
most perfect of human works. Far enough were 
the Categories from meriting such distinction, 
Kant was well aware of this: he was aware that 
the Aristotelian Categories were a useless piece 
of scholastic lumber: unsound in their first con- 
ception; and, thoughillustrated through long cen- 
turies by the schoolmen, and by still earlier Gre- 
cian philosophers, ueverin any one known instance 
turned to a profitable account. Why, then, being 
aware that even in idea they were false, besides 
being practically unsuitable, did Kant adopt or 
borrow a name laden with this superfetation of 
reproach—all that is false in theory superadded 
tu all that is useless in practice? He did so for 
aremarkable reason: he felt, according to his 
own explanation, that Aristotle had been groping 
(the German word expressive of his blind pro- 
cedure is kerumtappen |}—groping in the dark, 
hut underasemi-consciousinstiuct of truth. Here 
is a most remarkable case or situation of the 
human intellect, happening alike to individuals 
and to entire generations—in the situation of 
vearning or craving, as it were, for a great idea 
us yet unknown, but dimly and uneasily pre- 
fiyured. Sometimes the very brink, as it may be 
called, of such an idea is approached ; some- 
times it is even imperfectly discovered ; but with 
marks in the very midst of its imperfections, 
which serve as indications to a person coming 
better armed for ascertaining the sub-conscious 
thought which had governed their tentative 
motions. As it stands in Aristotle’s scheme, the 
idea of a category is a mere lifeless abstraction. 
Rising through a succession of species to genera, 
and from these to still higher genera, you arrive 
finally at a highest genus—a naked abstraction, 
beyond which no further regress is possible, This 
highest genus, this genus generulissimum, is, 10 
peripatetic language, a category; and no pur 
pose or use has ever been assigned to any one 0! 
these categories, of which ten were enumerated 
at first, beyund that of classitication—i. ¢. a pul 
pose of mere convenience. Even for as trivial & 
purpose as this, it gave room for suspecting 4 
failure, when it was afterwards found that the 
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original ten categories did not exhaust the pos- 
sibilities of the case ; that other supplementary 
categories (post-pradicamenti) became necessary. 
And, perhaps, “more last words” might even 
yet be added, supplementary supplements, and 
so forth, by a hair-splitting intellect. Failures 
as gross as these, revisals still open to revision, 
and amendments calling for amendments, were 





at once‘a broad confession that here there was 
no falling in with any great law of nature. The | 
paths of nature may sometimes be arrived at 
in a tentative way; but they are broad and 
determinate ; and, when found, vindicate them- 
selves. Still, in all this erroneous subtilisation, 
and these abortive efforts, Kant perceived a 
grasping at seme real idea—fugitive indeed 
and coy, which had for the present absolutely 
escaped ; but he caught glimpses of it continu- 
ally in the rear; he felt its necessity to any 
account of the human understanding that could | 
he satisfactory to one who had meditated on | 
Locke’s theory as probed and searched by Leib- 
} 


nitz. And in this uneasy state—half sceptical, 
half creative, rejecting and substituting, pull- 
ing down and building up—what was in sum 
and finally the course which he took for bring- | 
ing his trials and essays to a crisis? He states | 
this himself, somewhere in the Introduction | 
to his Critik der reinen Vernunft; and the pass- 
age is amemorable one. Fifteen years at the 
least have past since I read it; and, therefore, | 
cannot pretend to produce the words ; but the 
substance I shall give; and | appeal to the can- 
dour of all his readers, whether they have been 
able to apprehend his meaning. I certainly did 
not for years. But, now that I do, the passage 
places his procedure in a most striking and edify- 
ing light. Astronomers, says Kant, had gone on 
ior ages, assuming that the earth was the central | 
body of our system ; and insuperable were the | 
difieulties which attended that assumption. At | 
length, it oceurred to try what would result from 
inverting the assumption. Let the earth, in- 
stead of offering a fixed centre for the revolving 
motions of other heavenly bodies, be supposed 
itself to revolve about some one of these, as the 
sun. That supposition was tried, and gradually 
all the phenomena which, before, had been inco- 
herent, anomalous, or contradictory, began to 
express themselves as parts of a most harmonious 
‘ystem. ‘* Something,” he goes on to say, “ ana- 
lagous to this I have practised with regard to 
the subject of my inquiry—the human under- 
standing. Alb others had sought their central 
principle of the intellectual pkenomena out of 
the understanding, in something external to the 
mind. I first turned my inquiries upon the mind 
itself. I first applied my examination to the very 
analysis of the understanding.” In words, not 
precisely these, but pretty nearly equivalent to 
them, does Kant state, by contradistinetion, the 
value and the nature of his own procedure. He 
hrst, according to his own representation, theught 





of applying his investigation to the mind itself. | 


Here was a passage which for years (1 may say) 
‘outinued to stagger and confound me. What! 
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he, Kant, in the latter end of the 18th century, 
about the year 178T—he the first who had inves- 
tigated the mind! This was not arrogance so 
much as it was insanity. Had he said—T, first, 
upon just principles, or with a fortunate result, 
investigated the human understanding, he would 
have said no more than every fresh theorist is 
bound to suppose, as his preliminary apolegy for 
claiming the attention of a busy world. Indeed, 
if a writer, on any part of knowledge, does not 


| hold himself superior to all his predecessors, we 


are entitled to say—Then, why do vou presume 


_totrouble us? It may look like modesty, but és, 


in effect, downright effrontery for you to think 
yourself no better than other critics ; you were 
at liberty to think so whilst no claimant of pub- 
lic notice—as being so, it is most arrogant in you 
to be modest. This would be the criticism ap 
plied justly to a man who, in Kant’s situation, 
as the author of a new system, should use a 


language of unseasonable modest yor deprecation. 


To have spoken boldly of himself was a duty ; 
we could not tolerate his doing otherwise. But 
to speak of himself in the exclusive terms I have 
described, does certainly seem, and for years did 
seem to myself, little short of insanity. Of this 
1 am sure that no student of Kant, having the 
passage before him, can have known heretofore 
what consistent, what rational interpretation to 
give it; and, in eandour, he ought to own him- 
self my debtor for the light he will now receive. 
Yet, so easy is it to imagine, after a meaning is 
once pointed out, and the station given frem 
which it shews itself as the meaning—so easy, 


/ under these circumstances, is it to imagine that 


one has, or that one could have, found it for 
one’s self—that I have little expectation of reap- 
ing much gratitude for my explanation. I say 
this, net as of much importance one way or the 
other in a single case of the kind, but because 
a general consideration of this nature has some- 


‘times operated to make me more indifferent or 


careless as to the publication of commentaries 
on difficult systems, when } had found myself 
able to throw much light on the difficulties. The 
very success with which I should have aecom- 
plished the task—the perfect removal of the 
obstacles in the student's path—-were the very 
grounds of my assurance that the service would 
be little valued. For I have found what it was 
occasionally, in conversation, to be too luminous 
—to have explained, for instance, too clearly a 
dark place in Ricardo. In such a ease, | have 
known a manof the very greatest powers, mistake 
the intellectual effort he had put forth te appre- 
hend my elucidation, and to meet it half way, for 
his own unassisted conquest over the difficulties ; 
and, within an hour or two after, | have had, 
perhaps, to stand, as an attack upon myself, 
arguments entirely and recently furnished by my- 
self. No ease is more poxssble: even to appre- 
hend a complex explanation, a man cannot be 
passive; he must exert considerable energy of 
mind ; and, in the fresh consciousness of this 
energy, it is the most natural mistake in the 


world for him to feel the argument «which he hase 
2bD* 2 
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by considerable effort, appropriated to be an 
argument which he has originated. Kant is the 
most unhappy champion of his own doctrines, 
the most infelicitous expounder of his own mean- 
ing, that has ever existed. Neither has any other 
commentator succeeded in throwing a moonlight 
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tempted to assign them an origin within tho 


mind itself, though not in any Lockian fashion os 


radiance upon his philosophy. Yet certain I am, — 
the mind, that Kant finds the matrix of these 


that, were I, or any man, to disperse all his 
darkness, exactly in that proportion in which we 
did so—exactly in the proportion in which we 
smoothed all hindrances—exactly in that pro- 
portion would it cease to be known or felt that 
there had ever been any hindrances to be smooth- 
ed. This, however, is digression, to which I have 
been tempted by the interesting nature of the 
grievance. In a jesting way, this grievance is 
obliquely noticed in the celebrated couplet— 
‘‘ Had you seen but these roads before they were made, 
You'd lift up your hands and bless Marshal Wade.” 
The pleasant bull here committed conceals a 
most melancholy truth, and one of large extent. 
Innumerabie are the services to truth, to justice, 
or society, which never can be adequately valued 
by those who reap their benefits, simply because 
the transition from the early and bad state to the 
final or improved state cannot be retraced or 
kept alive before the eyes. The record perishes. 
The last point gained is seen; but the starting 
point, the point from which it was gained, is for- 
gotten. And the traveller never can know the 
true amount of his obligations to Marshal Wade, 
because, though seeing the roads which the Mar- 
thal has created, he can only guess at those 
which he superseded. Now, returning to this 
impenetrable passage of Kant, I will briefly in- 
form the reader that he may read it into sense 
by connecting it with a part of Kant’s system, 
from which it is in his own delivery entirely dis- 
located. 





_also we reason by certain laws. 


reflection upon sensible impressions. And this js 
doubtless what he means by saying that he first 
had investigated the mind—that is, he first fo, 
such a purpose, 

Where, then, is it, in what act or function of 


transcendent ideas? Simply in the logical forms 
of the understanding, Every power exerts its 
agency under some /aws—that is, in the language 
of Kant, by certain forms. We leap by certain 
laws—viz., of equilibrium, of muscular motion, 
of gravitation. We dance by certain laws, S» 
These laws, or 
formal principles, under a particular condition, 
become the categories. 

Here, then, isa short derivation, ina very few 
words, of those ideas transcending sense, which 
all philosophy, the earliest, has been unable to 
dispense with, and yet none could account for, 
Thus, for example, every act of reasoning must, 
in the first place, express itself in distinct pro. 
positions ; that is, in such as contain a subject, (or 
that concerning which you affirm or deny some. 
thing,) a predicate, (that which you affirm or 
deny,) and acopula, which connects them. These 
propositions must have what is technically called, 
in logic, a certain quantity, or compass, (viz., 
must be universal, particular, or singular ;) and 
again they must have what is called quality, 
(that is, must be affirmative, or negative, or 
infinite:) and thus arises a ground for certain 
corresponding ideas, which are Kant’s categories 
of quantity and quality. 

But, to take an illustration more appropriately 
from the very idea which first aroused Kant to 


_ the sense of a vast hiatus in the received philo- 


Going forwards some thirty or forty | 


pages, he will find Kant’s developement of his | 


own categories. And, by placing in juxtaposi- 
tion with that developement this blind sentence, 
he will find a reciprocal light arising. All phi- 
losophers, worthy of that name, have found it 
necessary to allow of some great cardinal ideas 
that transcended all the Lockian origination— 
ideas that were larger in their compass than any 
possible notices of sense or any reflex notices of 
the understanding ; and those who have denied 
such ideas, will be found invariably to have sup- 
ported their denial by a vitium subreptionis, and 
to have deduced their pretended genealogies of 
such ideas by means of a petitio principii—silently 


leger-de-main process everything that 
would pretend to have extracted from it. But, 
previously to Kant, it is certain that all philoso- 
phers had left the origin of these higher or tran- 
scendentideas unexplained. Whence came they? 
In the systems to which, Locke replies, they had 
been called innate or connate. These were the 
Cartesian systems. Cudworth, again, who main- 
tained certain “‘ immutable ideas” of morality, 
had said nothing about their origin: and Plato 
had supposedjthem to be reminiscences from 
some higher mode of existence. Kant first at- 


suphies—the idea of cause, which had been thrown 
as an apple of discord amongst the schools, by 
Hume. How did Kant deduce this? Simply 
thus: it is a doctrine of universal logic, that 
there are three varieties of syllogism—viz., ist, 
Categoric, or directly declarative, { 4 is B} ; 24, 
Hypothetic, or conditionally declarative, | Jf Cw 
D, then A is B\; 3d, Disjunctive, or declarative, 
by means of a choice which exhausts the possible 
cases, | A is either B, or C, or Ds but not Cor D; 
ergo B.\| Now, the idea of causation, or, in 
Kant’s language, the category of Cause and 
Effect, is deduced immediately, and most natu- 
rally, as the reader will acknowledge on exatmi- 


_ nation, from the 2d or hypothetic form of syllo- 
and stealthily putting into some step of their | 


they | 


gism, when the relation of dependency is the 
same as in the idea of causation, and the neces- 


| sary connexion a direct type of that which takes 





place between a cause and its effect. 

Thus, then, without going one step further, 
the reader will find grounds enough for reflection 
and for reverence towards Kant in these twe 
great results: Ist, That an order of ideas has 
been established, which all deep philosophy bas 
demanded, even when it could not make good its 
claim. This postulate is fulfilled. edly, The 
postulate is fulfilled without mysticism or Pla- 
tonic reveries. Ideas, however indispensable t © 
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human needs, and even to the connexion of our 
thoughts, which came to us from nobody knew 
whence, must for ever have been suspicious ; 
and, as in the memorable instance cited from 
Hume, must have been liable for ever to a question 
of validity. But, deduced as they now are from 
a matrix within our own minds, they cannot 
reasonably fear any assaults of scepticism. 

Here I shall stop. A reader new to these 
inquiries may think all this a trifle. But he 
who reflects a little, will see that, even thus far, 
and going no step beyond this point, the Kan- 
tian doctrine of the Categories answers a stand- 
ing question hanging aloft as a challenge to hu- 
man philosophy, fills up a /acuna pointed out from 
the era of Plato. It solves a problem which has 
startled and perplexed every age: viz. this—that 
man is in possession, nay, in the hourly exercise, 
of ideas larger than he can shew any title to. 
And in another way, the reader may measure the 
extent of this doctrine, by reflecting that, even 
so far as now stated, it is precisely coextensive 
with the famous scheme of Locke. For what is 
the capital thesis of that scheme? Simply this— 
that all necessity for supposing immediate im- 
pressions made upon our understandings by God, 
or other supernatural, or antenatal, er connatal, 
agencies, is idle and romantic ; for that, upon 
examining the furniture of our minds, nothing 
will be found there which cannot adequately be 
explained out of our daily experience; and, un- 
til we find something that cannot be solved by 
this explanation, it is childish to go in quest of 
higher causes. ‘Thus says Locke: and his whole 
work, upon its first plan, is no more than a con- 
tinual pleading of this single thesis, pursuing it 
through all the plausible objections. Being, 
therefore, as large in its extent as Locke, the 
reader must not complain of the transcendental 
scheme as too narrow, even in that limited sec- 
tion of it here brought under his notice. 

For the purpose of repelling it, he must do one 
of two things: either he must shew that these 
categories or transcendent notions are not sus- 
ceptibleof the derivation and genesis here assign- 
ed to them—that is, from the forms of the logos or 
formal understanding ; or, if content to abide by 
that derivation, he must allege that there are 
other categories besides those enumerated, and 
voprovided with any similar parentage. 

hus much in reply to him who complains of the 
doctrine here stated ; as, Ist, Too narrow ; or, 
@d, As insufficiently established. But, 3d, in re. 
ply to him who wishes to see it further pursued 
*r applied, | say that the possible applications 
are perhaps infinite. With respect to those made 
by Kant himself, they are chiefly contained in 
his main and elementary work, the Critik der 
vemen Vernunft ; and they are of a nature to 
Pi as man melancholy. Indeed, let a man 
him ve merely this one notion of causation ; let 

‘Hect on its origin ; let him remember that, 
Rae dag this origin, it follows that we have 
chiective) 0 view anything in rerum naturd as 

; y, or in itself a cause ; that when, upon 


the fullest philosophic proof, we call A the cause 





of B, we do in fact only subsume A under the 
notion of a cause; we invest it with that func. 
tion under that relation, that the whole proceed- 
ing is merely with respect to a Auman under- 
standing, and by way of indispensable nexus to 
the several parts of our experience; finally, 
that there is the greatest reason to doubt, whe. 
ther the idea of causation is at all applieable to 
any other world than this, or any other than a 
human experience. Let a man meditate but a lit- 
tle on this or other aspects of this transcenden- 
tal philosophy, and he will find the steadfast earth 
itself rocking as it were beneath his feet ; a world 
about him, which is ir some sense a world of 
deception ; and a world before him, which seems 
to promise a world of confusion, or ** @ world 
not realised.” All this he might deduce for him- 
self without further aid from Kant. However, 
the particular purposes to which Kant applies 
his philosophy, from the difficulties which beset 
them, are unfitted for anything below a regular 
treatise. Suffice it to say here, that, difficult as 
these speculations are from one or two embarrass- 
ing doctrines on the Transcendental Conscious- 
ness, and depressing as they are from their ge- 
neral tendency, they are yet painfully irritating 
to the curiosity, and especially so from a sort of 
experimentum erucis, which they yield in the 
procress of their developement on behalf of the 
entire doctrine of Kant—a test which, up to this 
hour, has offered defiance to any hostile hand. 
The test or defiance which | speak of, takes the 
shape of certain antinomies, (so they are termed, ) 
severe adamantine arguments, affirmative and 
negative, on two or three celebrated problems, 
with no appeal to any possible decision, but one, 
which involves the Kantian doctrines, A questio 
vexata is proposed—for instance, the infinite divi- 
sibility of matter; each side of this question, 
thesis and antithesis, is argued ; the logic is irre- 
sistible, the links are perfect, and for each side 
alternately there is a verdict, thus terminating 
in the most triumphant reductio ad absurdum— 
viz. that A, at one and the same time and in the 
same sense, is and is not B, from which no eseape 
is available, but through a Kantian solution, On 
any other philosophy, it is demonstrated that 
this opprobrium of the human understanding, 
this scandal of logic, cannot be removed. This 
celebrated chapter of antinomies has been of 
great service to the mere polemics of the trans- 
cendental philosophy: it is a glove or gage of 
defiance, constantly lying on the ground, chal- 
lenging the rights of victory and supremacy so 
long as it is not taken up by any antagonist, and 
bringing matters to a short decision when it is, 
One section, and that the introductory section, 
of the transcendental philosophy, I have pur- 
posely omitted, though in strictness not to be 
insulated or dislocated from the faithful exposi- 
tionevenof that which I have given. It isthe doc- 
trine of Space and Time. These profound themes, 
so confounding to the human understanding, 
are treated by Kant under two aspects—lst, as 
Anchauungen, or IJntuitions—(so the German 
word is usually translated for want of a better ;) 
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Qdly, as forms, d priori, ef all our other intui- 
tions. Often have I laughed internally at the 
characteristic exposure of Kant’s style of think- 
ing—that he, a man of se much worldly sagacity, 
could think of offering, and of the German scho- 
lastic habits, that any modern nation could 
think of accepting such cabalistical phrases, such 
a true and very “ /gnotium per Tgnotins,” in part 
payment of an explanatory account of Time and 
Space. Kant repeats these words—as a charm 
before which all darkness flies ; and he supposes 
continually the case of aman denying his explan- 
ations or demanding proofs of them, never once 
thesole imaginable case—viz., of all men demand. 
ing an explanation of these explanations, Deny 
them! Combatthem! How should aman deny, 
why should he combat, what might, for anything 
to the contrary appearing, contain a promissory 
note at two months after date for 100 guineas 
No ; it will cost a little preliminary work before 
such explanations will much avail any scheme of 
philosophy, either for the pro or the con. And 
yet I do myself really profess to understand the 
dark words ; and a great service it would be to 
sound philosophy amongst us, if this one word 
anschanung were adequately unfolded and natu- 
ralized (as naturalized it might be) in the English 
philosophic dictionary, by some full Grecian equi- 
valent. Strange that no man aequainted with 
German philosophy, should yet have been struck 
by the fact—or, being struck, should not have felt 
it important to call public attention to the fact 
of our inevitable feebleness in a branch of study 
for which as yet we want the indispensable words. 
Our feebleness is at once argued by this want, 
and partly caused. Meantime, as respects the 
Kantian way of viewing space, by much the most 
important innovation which it makes upon the 
old doctrines is—that it considers space as a 


subjective not an objective aliquid; that is, as | 


having its whole available foundation lying ulti- 
mately in ourselves, not in any external or alien 
tenure. This one distinction, as applied to space, 
for ever secures (what nothing else can secure or 
explain) the cogency of geometrical evidence. 
Whatever is true for any determinations of a 
apace originally included in ourselves, must be 
true for such determinations for ever, since they 
cannot become objects of consciousness to us but 
in and by that very mode of coneeiving space, 
that very form of schematism which originally 
presented us with these determinations of space, 
or any whatever. 
own space-conceiving faculty, we have a pledge 
of the absolute and necessary uniformity (or 
internal agreement among themselves) of all 
future or possible determinations of space ; 
because they could ne otherwise become to us 


themselves to the known conditions of our con- 
ceiving faculty. Here we have the necessity 
which is indispensable to all geometrical demon- 
stration : it is a necessity founded in our human 
organ, which cannot admit or conceive a space, 
unless as preconforming to these original forms 
vr sehematiems. Whereas, on the contrary, if 
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space were something objective, and consequent); 
being a separate existence, independent of ahumay, 
organ, then it is altogether impossible to fing 
any intelligible source of obligation or cogenc, 
in the evidence—such as is indispensable to th. 
very nature of geometrical demonstration, Thy 
we will suppose that a regular demonstratioy 
has gradually, from step to step downwards, 


through a series of propositions—No. § resting 


upon 7, that upon 5, 5 upon 3—at length reduce, 
you te the elementary axiom, that Two straig); 
lines cannot enclose a space. Now, if space be 


| subjective originally—that is to say, founded (as 





In the uniformity of our | 


respects us and our geometry) in ourselves—they 
it is impossible that two such lines can enclose , 
space, because the possibility of anything what. 
ever relating to the determinations of space js 
exactly co-extensive with (and exactly expressed 
by) our power to conceive it. Being thus able 
to affirm its impossibility universally, we ea; 
build a demonstration upon it. But, on the 
other hypothesis, of space being objective, it js 
impossible to guess whence we are to draw our 
proof of the alleged inaptitude in two straight 
lines for enclosing a space. The most we could 
say is, that hitherto no instance has been found 
of anenclosed space circumscribed by two atraight 
lines. It would not do to allege our human 
inability to conceive, or in imagination to draw, 
such a circumscription. For, besides that such 
a mode of argument is exactly the one supposed to 
have been rejected, it isliable tothis unanswerable 
objection, so long as space is assumed to have an 
objective existence, viz. that the human inability 
to conceive such a possibility, only argues (what 
in fact is often found in other cases) that the 
objective existence of space—i. e. the existence of 
space in itself, and in its absolute nature—is 
far larger than its subjective existence—i. ¢. than 
its mode of existing quoad some particular sub- 
ject. A being more limited than man might be 
so framed as to be unable to conceive curve 
lines; but this subjective inaptitude for those 
determinations of space would not affect the 
objective reality of curves, or even their sub- 
jective reality for a higher intelligence. Thus, 
on the hypothesis of an objective existence for 
space, we should be thrown upon an ocean of 
possibilities, without a test for saying what was 
—what was not possible. But, on the other hy- 
pothesis, having always in the last resort what 
is suhjectively possible or impossible, (i. ¢. what 
is conceivable or not by us, what can or cannot 
be drawn or circumscribed by a human imagine 
tion,) we have the means of demonstration ™ 
our power, by having the ultimate appeals in ovr 
power to a known uniform test—viz. a know! 


| _ human faculty. 
conceivable forms of space, than by adapting | 








This is no trifling matter, and therefore »° 
trifling advantage on the side of Kant and his 
philosophy, to all who are acquainted with the 
disagreeable controversies of late years among 
French geometricians of the first rank, and some- 
times among British ones, on the question 
mathematical evidence, Legendre and Professr 
Leslie took part in one such a dispute ; and the 
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temper in which it was managed was worthy of 
admiration, as contrasted with the angry con- 
troversies of elder days, if, indeed, it did not err 
‘n an opposite spirit, by too elaborate and too 
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calculating a tone of reciprocal flattery. But 
think as we may of the discussion in this respect, | 
most assuredly it was painful to witness so in- | 
firm a philosophy applied to an interest so | 
mighty. The whole aerial superstructure—the 
heaven-aspiring pyramid of geometrical synthesis | 
—all tottered under the palsying logic of evi- | 
dence, to which these celebrated mathematicians | 
yppealed. And wherefore ¢—From the want of | 
any philosophic account of space, to which they | 
might have made a common appeal, and which 
might have so far discharged its debt to truth, | 
as at least to reconcile its theory with the great | 
outstanding phenomena in the most absolute of | 
sciences. Geometry is the science of space: 
therefore, in any philosophy of space, geometry | 
is entitled to be peculiarly considered, and used | 
asa court of appeal. Geometry has these two 
further claims to distinction—that, Ist, It is the 
most perfect of the sciences, so far as it has gone ; 
and, ¢dly, That it has gone the farthest. A phi- 
losophy of space, which does not consider and 
does not reconcile to its own doctrines the facts | 
of geometry, which, in the two points of beauty | 
and of vast extent, is more like a work of nature | 
than of man, is, primd facie, of no value. A phi- | 
| 
! 


lusophy of space might be false, which should 
harmonize with the facts of geometry—it must | 
be false, if it contradict them. Of Kant’s phi- | 
lusophy it is a capital praise, that its very open- | 
ing section—that section which treats the ques- | 
tion of space, not only quadrates with the facts | 
of geometry, but also, by the subjective character | 
which it attributes to space, is the very first | 
philosophic scheme which explains and accounts 
for the cogency of geometrical evidence. 

These are the two primary merits of the trans- 
cendental theory—lst, Its harmony with ma- 
thematies, and the fact of having first, by its doc- 
rine of space, applied philosophy to the nature 
of geometrical evidence ; 2dly, Vhat it has filled 
4p, by means of its doctrine of categories, the 
creat Awtus in all schemes of the human un- | 
erstanding from Plate downwards, All the rest, 
ith a reserve as to the part which concerns the | 
practical reason, (or will,) is of more questionable 
Value, and leads to manifold disputes. But 1 | 
ontend, that, bad transcendentalism done no 
‘ther service than that of laying a foundation, © 
“vught but not found for ages, to the human un- | 
Cerstanding—namely, by shewing an intelligible | 
genesis to certain large and indespensable ideas | 
—!t would have claimed the gratitude of all pro- | 
found inquirers. To a reader still disposed to | 
“idervalue Kant’s service in this respect, 1 put 
“he parting question—Wherefore he values 
Locke ? What has he dene, even if value is al- 
‘owed in full to his pretensions ? Has the reader 
asked himself that? Hegavea negative solution at 
themost. He told his reader that certain disputed 
ideas were not deduced thus and thus, Kant, on 
the other hand, has given him at the least a posi- | 
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tive solution. He teaches him, in the profoundest 
revelation, by a discovery in the most absolute 
sense on record, and the most entirely a single 
act—without parts, or contributions, or stages, or 
preparations {rom other quarters—that these long 
disputed ideas could not be derived from the ex- 
perience assigned by Lecke, inasmuch as they are 
themselves previous conditions under which any 
experience at all ix possible: he teaches him that 
these ideas are not mystically originated, but are, 
in fact, but another phasis of the functions, or, 
forms of his own understanding ; and, finally, he 
gives consistency, validity, and a charter of au- 
thority, to certain modes of nerus, without which 
the sum total of human experience would be a 
rope of sand. 

Interminating this slight accountof the Kantian 
philosophy, I may mention that in or about th. 


year 1318-19, Lord Grenville, when visiting the 


lakes of England, observed to Professor Wilson 
that, after five years’ study of this philosophy, 
he had not gathered from it one clear idea. Wil- 
berforce, about the same time, made thesame con- 
fession to another friend of my own, 

It is not usual for men te meet with their ca- 
pital disappointments in early life, at least not 
in youth. For, as to disappointments in love, 
which are doubtless the most bitter and ineapa- 
ble of comfort, though otherwise likely to arise 
in youth, they are in this way made innpossible 
ata very early age, that no man can be in love te 
the whole extent of his capacity, until he is in 
full possession of all his faculties, and with the 
sense of dignified maturity. A perfect love, such 
as is necessary to the anguish of a perfect disap- 
pointment, presumes also for its object nota mere 
girl, but woman, mature both in person and 
character, and womanly dignity. This sort of 
disappointment, in a degree which could carry 
its impression through life, 1 cannot therefore 
suppose occurring earlier than at twenty-five or 
twenty-seven. My disappointment—the protound 


| shock with which I was repelled from German 


philosophy, and which thenceforwards tinged 
with cynical disgust towards man in certain as- 


, aa 
| pects, a temper which, originally, I will presume 


tu consider the most benign that can ever have 
been created—oceurred when I was yet in my 
twentieth year. Ina poem under the title of 
Saul, written many years ago by Mr Sotheby, 
and perhaps now torgotten, having never been 
popular, there vecurs a passage of some pathos, 
in which Saul is described as keeping amongst 
the splendid equipments of a royal wardrobe, that 
particular pastoral habit which he had wern in 
his days of earliest manhood, whilst yet humble 
and undistinguished by honour, but also yet in- 
nocent and happy. There, also, with the same 
care, he preserved his shepherd's crook, which, in 
handsof youthful vigour, had been connected with 
remembrances of heroic prowess. ‘These memv- 
rials, in after times of trouble or perplexity, 
when the burthen of royalty, its cares, or its 
feverish temptations, pointed his thoughts back- 


wards, for a moment's relief, to scenes of pasteral 


gaiety and peace, the heart-wearied prince would 
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sometimes draw from their repository, and in so- 
litude would apostrophize them separately, or 
commune with the bitter-sweet remembrances 
which they recalled. In something of the same 
spirit—but with a hatred to the German philoso- 
pher such as men are represented as feeling to- 
wards the gloomy enchanter, Zamiel or whomso- 
ever, by whose hateful seductions they have been 
placed within a circle of malign influences—did I 
at times revert to Kant: though for me his power 
had been of the very opposite kind; not an en- 
chanter’s, but the power of a disenchanter—and 
a disenchanter the most profound. As often as 
I looked into his works, | exclaimed in my heart, 
with the widowed queen of Carthage, using her 
words in an altered application— 
“ Quesivit lucem—ingemuitque reperta.” 

Had the transcendental philosophy correspond- 
ed to my expectations, and had it left important 
openings for further pursuit, my purpose then 
was, to have retired, after a few vears spent in 
Oxford, to the woods of Lower Canada. I had 
even marked out the situation for a cottage and 
aconsiderable library, about seventeen miles from 
Quebec. I planned nothing so ambitious as a 
scheme of Pauntisocracy. My object was simply 
profound solitude, such as cannot now be had in 
any part of Great Britain—with two accessary 
advantages, also peculiar to countries situated in 
the circumstances and under the climate of Ca. 
nada: viz. the exalting presence in an under 
consciousness of forests endless and silent, the 
everlasting sense of living amongst forms so en- 
nobling and impressive, together with the plea- 
sure attached to natural agencies, such as frost, 
more powerfully manifested than in English lati- 
tudes, and for a much longer period. I hope 
there is nothing fanciful in all this. It is certain 
that, in England, and in all moderate climates, 
we are too slightly reminded of nature or the 
focus of nature. Great heats, or great colds, 
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| human institutions. 
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(and in Canada there are both,) or great hurri- 
canes, as in the West Indian latitudes, recall ys 
continually to the sense of a powerful presence, 
investing our paths on every side ; whereas, in 
England, it is possible to forget that we live 
amongst greater agencies than those of men and 
Man, in fact, “too much 
man,” as Timon complained most reasonably in 
Athens, was then, and is now, our greatest griey. 
ance in England. Man is a weed everywhere tov 
rank. A strange place must that be with us, from 
which the sight of a hundred men is not before 
us, or the sound of a thousand about us, 
Nevertheless, being in this hotbed of man in- 
evitably for some years, no sooner had I dismissed 
my German philosophy than I relaxed a little 


that spirit of German abstraction which it had 
_ prompted ; and, though never mixing freely with 


society, | began to look a little abroad. It may 


interest the reader, more than anything else 
_ which I can record of this period, to recall what 
1 saw within the ten first years of the century, 





that was at all noticeable or worthy of remem. 


brance amongst the literati, the philosophers, or 
the poets of the time. For, though I am not in 
my academic period from 1804 to 1808, my 
knowledge of literary men—or men distinguished 
in some way or other, either by their opinions, 
their accomplishments or their position and the 
accidents of their lives—began from the first year 
of the century, or, more accurately, from the 
year 1800; which, with some difficulty and de- 
murs, and with some arguments from the Laureate 


Pye, the world was at length persuaded to con- 


sider the last vear of the eighteenth century.* 


—_—_ —— ——__—— —————— 


* Those who look back to the newspapers of 1799 and 


| 1800, will see that considerable discussion went on at 
| that time upon the question, whether the year 1800 was 


entitled to open the 19th century, or to close the }8th. 
Mr Laureate Pye wrote a poem, with a long and argu 


| mentative preface on the point. 





BURNS. 
BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT, THE CORN-LAW RHYMER. 


THAT Heaven's beloved die early, 
Prophetic pity mourns; 
But'old as Truth, although in youth, 
Died giant-hearted BURNs. 


Oh, that I were the Daisy 
That sank beneath his plough, 
Or “neighbour meet,” that “ Skylark sweet !” 
—Say, are they nothing now ? 


That Mouse, “ our fellow mortal,” 
. Lives deep in Nature's heart, 
Like earth and sky, and cannot die 
Till earth and sky depart. 


Thy Burns, child-honoured Scotland, 
Is many minds in one; 
With thought on thought the name is fraugh 
Uf Glory’s Peasant-son. 


Thy CHavceRr is thy Mittoy, 
And might have been thy TeLi; 
As HAMPDEN fought, thy Sipwey wrote, 
And would have fought as well. 








Be proud, Man-childed Scotland, 
Of earth’s unpolished gem, 
And “ Bonny Doon,” and “ heaven aboon,” 
For BurNs hath hallowed them. 


Be proud, though sin dishonour'd, 
And grief baptized thy child ; 
As rivers run in shade and sun, 
He ran his courses wild. 


Grieve not, though savage forests ‘ 
Looked grimly on the wave, 
Where dim-eyed flowers and shaded bowers 
Seemed living in the grave. 


Grieve not, though by the torrent 
Its headlong course was riven, 
When o'er it came, in clouds and flame, 
Niagara from heaven ! 


For sometimes gently flowing, 
And sometimes chafed to foam, 
O’er slack and deep, by wood and steep, 
He sought his heavenly home. 
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FLORENCE O'BRIEN. 


AN IRISH TALE. 


Concluded from the April Number. 


We took ieave of Florence proceeding over 
the wild heath on which the British encampment 
was formed, and marshalled by the officer who 
commanded the military escort, threading her 
way through tents and groups of soldiers, horses, 
and baggage-waggons to the farm-house where 
the commander-in-chief, Lord Cornwallis, had 
fixed his temporary headquarters. This walk 
was not without interest and adventure ; and, 
though her thoughts were rapt in the purpose 
of her mission, and her eyes frequently turned 
anxiously back towards the carriage on the verge 
of the encampment, Florence could not behold 
with indifference the many novel and exciting 
objects which courted her attention. One sight 
was viewed with feelings which she durst not 
analyze. This was a heap of rude arms and 
implements of war, pike-heads, old fowlingpieces, 
theiron of ploughs, seythes, and even kitchenspits, 
which had been collected among the peasantry, 
by bands of soldiers, and now lay huddled to- 
gether, ready to be demolished or carried away. 
A deeper emotion was awakened, combined of 
‘ympathy, patriotism, and compassion, when, pass- 
ig a group of her countrymen who had just 
been brought in as prisoners, one poor fellow, 
who was lying hand-cuffed on the ground, in al- 
lusion to the rebellious colour of a part of her 
dress, boldly worn at a time when the hue of a 
ribbop or a handkerchief was treason, exclaimed 
in Irish— 

“God bless the green, and all who love and 
wear it " 

There was something in the tones of the 
voce that sounded familiarly to the ear of 
Florence, and reached her heart; and the lad, 
whom she did not remember to have ever seen, 
woked much delighted when she gently re- 
sponded good wishes, in the same language, as 
‘se Thoved on, Emboldened by this expression 
of kindness, he leapt to his feet, exclaiming, still 
‘A Ais native speeeh— 


“I know your Honour is his Honour Squire 
Joyce's own bride andlady, and the black journey 
are bound! Och that I could break away 
‘tom this '—what a day's work is before me !” 
The energy of his gestures, and probably that 
© spoke at all, displeased the sentinel, who 
velled his musket, with threats and commands 
“silence. “ It is your turn now,” cried the lad, 
Cogvedly, “ but ours is coming!” And Florence, 
“ain pausing, expressed commiseration with his 
“stortune, and repeated, in Irish, and in a tone 
Which carried cheering, solace, and courage to the 
“art, a native apothegm, equivalent, though yet 
ore expressive than the English motto—‘‘ //e 
” endures conquers,” 
A few hundred yards farther on, a party of 


Offic : 5 
cers, the staff of the commander-in-chief, 
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were snatching a hasty but substantial meal 
from the table of greensward, on which it had 
been laid out by their surrounding attendants, 
with the keen appetite and hilarious spirits of 
youth and bravery, bound on sudden march and 
stirring adventure. Florence was pleasantly 
surprised when one of those gentlemen, who had 
recognised her distinguished figure, and bound 
over his light-hearted and curious companions to 
respectful behaviour, burst from them, and ad- 
vanced to Yneet her, interest and curiosity pic- 
tured in his face, exclaiming,—** Have | indeed 
the happiness to see Miss Florence O'Brien °” 

“ You see Florence Joyce, my Lord, in your 
camp—the companion of her husband's captivity.” 
Very few words explained her actual position 
to one who had quickly divined the whole ; and 
mingled condolences and congratulations were 
expressed with some delicacy, while the young 
gentleman requested the honour of attending her 
to headquarters, now at no great distance. 
With a feeling of gratitude, a sense of relief 
from the depressing consciousness of utter for- 
lornness, which had crept upon her spirits within 
the last half hour, the offered escort was ac- 
cepted. This gentleman was the heir of a 
powerful northern family ; aad, from his rank 
and prospects, if not his personal character or 


military standing, he possessed considerable 
influence. In their brief, gay intercourse of the 


preceding winter, while the hand of the beauti- 
ful Florence, in the evening dance, and her arm 
on the morning promenade, had been tacitly 
yielded to Lord by his brother officers, and 
oftener bestowed than Dr Fitzmaurice approved 
—even then, though he was high-bred, good- 
natured, and gallant, Florence had, and probably 
with justice, fancied her transient admirer super- 
ficial and frivolous, without any solidity of under- 
standing or depth of feeling. But present cir- 
cumstances brought out the finer and more 
generous points of his character; and she had 
once again to lament that, in a pleasant and 
friendly acquaintance, she was condemned to 
meet a bitter and unrefiecting national enemy, 
in whom delicacy and respect for herself could 
not wholly subdue that tone of contempt and 
insolent bravado in which the young British 
military too frequently allowed themselves to 
speak of public affairs, and of those daring 
attempts of the insurgents which caused pain 
and apprehension to more reflective hearts and 
more enlightened heads, 

The commander-in-chief was found to be 
engaged, when they reached his quarters, in 
receiving reports from his aids-de-eamp, and in 
consultation with subordinate generals. Numer- 
ous horses and military attendants were drawn 
up about the door of the late pont 
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house, whose inhabitants had all disappeared. 

Every little apartment was filled with busy | 
people; but Florence's companion contrived to 
find a small chamber for her, where she was, by 
his orders, supplied with a plentiful and even 
luxurious breakfast by the servants of his Exce!- 
lency. With attention for which she was far 
more grateful, Lord dispatched a servant 
with a basket of cold provisions, bread, and 
wine, to the prisoner. ‘I have owed a hune- 
ter’s meal before now to the hospitality of 
Squire Joyce,” said he, with the good-natured 








purpose of beguiling the thoughts of Florence 
from the embarrassing circumstances in which 
she was placed. oat may to-day, as some small | 
requital, give him the benefit of my campaign- 
ing experiences, Which,on thisone important point 
of the sinews of war, may all be embodied in the 
advice which a chieftainess of my thrifty country 
wont to give me, when, upon shooting excursions, 
she fancied that I made my friends and myself 
rather too free of the hospitalities of her castle— 
‘ Make a hearty breakfast, George ; there’s no 
saying where ye may get a dinner, lad; which 
was a pretty delicate sort of hint that none was 
to be looked for from her lady ship.” 

Florence endeavoured to receive this charac- 
teristic anecdote and sally of gaiety, as the 
relater meant it should be taken; but her smile 
was languid, and her thoughts far away. “ It 
matters little where or how we shall eat dinner, 
so that we share it together,” she sighed: “a 
cabin, a potato garden, until Heaven shall again 
bless our beloved country,’—<And here Florence 
abruptly checked herself, and her pride momen- 
tarily chafed at the high-flown idle compliments 
about love and a cottage, which she had heed. 
lessly drawn upon herself, and, mortified and 
abashed at having, however slightly, betrayed her 
deepest feelings to one who, however polite and 
friendly, was incapable of appreciating them, 
she turned to leave the small apartment, when 
Lord Cornwallis, instead of summoning her to his 
presence, walked quietly in, The formal intro- 
duction of her companion, was half superseded 
by the commander-in-chief at once addressing 
her, as if aware of her business. Florence was 
quit for her fears. The staid, quiet demeanour 
of the Lord-Lieutenant of the kingdom—the 
grave, sage, and considerate expression of the 
embrowned countenance of the man upon whom 
rested the heavy responsibility of restoring the 
peace of Treland, and maintaining the integrity 
of the British empire—inspired her with respect 
and confidence ; with the dawn of hope for her 
country, and a fluttering expectation for herself. 
She could not, she imagined, have been admitted 
to this interview to have her earnest entreaty 
rejected; nor could it be the policy of Corn- 
wallis farther to exasperate a brave and natu- 
rally loyal people, whom oppression had at 
length driven to madness. But the cold, the 
almost frigid demeanour of the General—polite, 
though perfectly plain and un. retending—again 
chilled the glow of expectation, Following the 
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impulse of her feelings, her statement had been 











































simple and brief, made with dignity, vet with, 
modest earnestness, and just that degree of 
womanly emotion, controlled by womanly de}j- 
cacy, which, with manly minds, is the most im. 
pressive and effective mode of address. Yer 
when Lord Cornwallis, handing her to a chair 
requested her to wait a few minutes longer, ang 
commended her to the attention of Lord —_— 
until his return, she knew not what to think, ang 
she secretly reproached herself with cold ang 
powerless pleadings in a cause so dear to her 
heart. 

It appeared that the commander-in. chief had 
employed the brief interval which elapsed before 
his return, in making himself better acquainted 
with the character of the prisoner and the cir. 
cumstances attending his arrest. 

“Are you aware, Madam,” he said, with more 
alacrity than he had yet shewn, ‘‘ that your hus. 
band is arrested upon a Privy Council warrant, 
signed, if not executed, a considerable time be. 
fore I came to Ireland; a warrant’’—and be 
glanced over the paper, for a sight of which 
he had sent, and with which the Dublin official 
now attended—“ to arrest the person, search 
for and seize—the papers, arms’——He slurred 
the rest; and, by the little gesture of crushing 
the document in his fingers, uiconsciously signi. 
fied disapprobation of the proceeding. 

“Alas!” replied Florence, in a desponding 
tone, “I fear it may even have been so; and 
that such things may, for months, have hung 
over the heads of several unfortunate gentlemen 
inthis country, and that for the basest” But 
she checked the imprudent, if spirited and 
truthful remark ; and neither the generous and 
pardonable sally of a wife’s affection and an 
Irishwoman’s high spirit, nor yet her high selt- 
control, passed unnveticed ; though Lord Corn 
wallis made no observation. 





“In granting your special request, Madam, 
he resumed, turning away witha calm, but kindly- 
speaking and emphatic look, and as if desirous of 
waiving the former topic, “I must not assume 
merit with you, which does not belong tome, | 
have no power, and, most certainly, no wish, te 
prevent this gentleman from giving you, accord- 
ing to your very natural desire, a place in the 
chaise in which he conveys your husband te 
Dublin. It is my earnest wish to soften every 
act of severity which these unhappy times may 
demand, as far as may be consistent with the 
public interest, and the speediest restoration of 
tranquillity. I cannot perceive that either } 
compromised by a lady being permitted to give 
her society, and the influence of her peaceful and 


feminine counsels and persuasions to her hut 


band. If my permission be requisite for your 
progress, you have it freely.” Florence silently 
bowed her heartfelt thanks. ‘“ Stay—to make 
sure’’—and he turned and spoke to his secretary 
— ‘I claim no particular authority over the naval 
service; but, I daresay, no commander of 3 
King’s ship will refuse me—nay, Madam, | 6 
sure not ene would refuse your own req 

carry you round to Dublin.” 
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Inthe mext niinuie, a acon: lig 
a request, which had the full effect of a command, 
was addressed generally to the maritime com. 
manders on the station. With a lightened heart 
and speaking eyes, Florence, overpowered with a 
rush of grateful and kindly feelings, once again 
howed her deep and speechless thanks, and im- 
mediately withdrew, attended by hergallantescort. 
He assured her that he had never before seen 
the phlegmatic Cornwallis—who, instead of a 
British commander-in-chief, might have made a 
good Dutch prime minister—half so bland and 
animated. 

The signal for the advance of the army to 
commence the march, had already been given, 
and one column was winding up the distant 
heights, in all the glittering panoply of war, 
while the reserve was still busied in striking 
tents, loading baggage-waggons, and preparing 
to follow. To this part of the troops, the com- 
panion of Florence belonged ; and he was now 
compelled to take a hasty leave, with many pro- 
fessions of good-will, and pressing offers of such 
services as his personal or family interest could 
command, ‘The offer was frankly accepted and 
warmly acknowledged. 

“The degree of friendly interference which 
mayenablean innocent and much-wronged man to 
obtain the justice which is all that he either needs 
orasks, would, indeed, be worthy of the generous 
heart I have ever heard attributed to the son of 
your mother,” said Florence. And the compli- 
ment was not lost upon a warmly affectionate son, 

“{f hope to have a day’s good shooting with 


note, contami 


Squire Joyce, upon his own mountains,” he cried, 
“and to pay my respects to his lady in her own 
house, before ! am many months older. With 
Cornwallis, Moore, and Lake to boot, we cannot 
ful to pay those raseally French and Croppy 
rebels right speedily.” 

The phrase jarred on the ear of Florence, in 
spite of the admonitions of her reason; and 
with a silent farewell, she turned and skimmed 
on towards the chaise ata rate of speed which left 
her official attendant far behind, while Joyce, 
who fancied her gone an age, with fondness and 
admiration which blunted his anxiety about the 
result of her mission, watched her advance. 

“Your face, my Florence, beams with good 
tidings—I could fancy myself a free man.” 

“ That, dear Jack, must still be waited for. 
Kut I have obtained all I asked, almost more 
than I durst hope for—permission to attend you ; 
and after that I take leave to hope the best. So 
give me my place again.” 

She had scarcely taken her seat when a tumult 
vas noticed in the field, and a sudden yell arose, 
followed by repeated musket shots sent after 
the prisoner with whom Florence had lately ex- 
changed words. Ile was in full flight up the 
height, hotly pursued by several soldiers, balls 
whizzing over or past him. 

It was a sight of intense interest to many 
‘pectators, but most of all to Florence, whose 
heart seemed to pant in agony, or suspend its 
pulsations, as the prisoner either lost ground or 


| 
| 
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dined his pursuers. dle h id reached the 
edge of a narrow ravine or chasm, furrowed in 
the mountain, which at this distance made no 
very formidable appearance, though it certainly 
presented a perilous obstacle on closer inspection, 
Running up to a jutting bank, the fugitive, at 
one desperate spring, cleared the gully with the 
bounding leap of a chamois hunter ; and so con- 
stituted is the human mind, that even a number 
of the soldiers who were watching the chase, 
sent forth a cry of sympathetic exultation ; while 
Joyce, also strongly excited, exclaimed, ‘ Soh— 
bravo !—so much, Florence, for a bog-trotter—a 
boy who can follow the hounds on foot, and dance 
the Trish jig !” 

The pursuers were seen to pause, as if to re- 
They fired their pieces . 
and then @escended into the ravine with the ap- 


connoitre the chasm. 


parent intention of clambering up the other side. 
With the reckless gaiety of the Trish character, 
the prisoner, while he stood to breathe and look 
back, was heard to shout in mockery of the pur- 
suit, and to snap his loosened fingers at his pur- 
suers., 
halloo when out of the 
wood,” said Joyce ; while the Portmullina post- 
boy, a deeply interested spectator of the chase, 
so far forgot respect in sympathy with his Ho- 
nour as to call back into the carriage, “ They ll 
eatch Felixv, your Honour, as the childer say 
of the sparrows, whenthey can lay salt on his tail.’ 
© Felix!” thought Florence—“ | do then ree 
member the poor fellow.” 


‘¢ Time enough to 


The dragoon officer who had accompanied the 

. . 
party Portmullina left them here, and 
the chaise containing the prisoner was committed 


from 


to a sergeant and four troopers, which was fan- 
cied a sufficient escort in a part of the country 
which was believed well affected, because the 
presence of a large foree had hitherto prevented 
actual symptomsof insurrection from breaking out, 

The course of this day's journey afforded no 
important adventure ; and the credit which Flo. 
Lord. 
Lieutenant, greatly augmented the civility, and 
if it might be so called, the indulgence, 
by the superior King’s messenger, Mr O'Gorman ; 


rence seemed to have obtained with the 


shewn 


and in like proportion increased the surliness of 
his colleague, a ruffianly fellow, who had risen 
from the lowesrt grade of thief-taking by subserv- 
ience to his brutal patron in the Dublin police, 
the then notorious and detested Major Sirr, 

The ultimate point of destination before em- 
barking was kept from the prisoner as an official 
mystery; but, after a long and fatiguing day's 
journey, the cavalcade reached Fermoy, where a 
fresh and more numerous guard was obtained, 
though precautions had been taken not to enter 
the town till dark, to lodge in a barrack, and 
set off very early in the morning. 

Florence and Joyce were now anxiously spe- 
culating upon their destination, and at what 
point between Cork and Waterford they were to 
be shipped off. Wexford and Wicklow were in 


the power of the rebels, and all to the west of 
Cork in a state of incipient insurrection. Their 
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attendants appeared to become more and more 
uneasy and suspicious ; and, after a consultation 
held apart with the sergeant commanding the 
escort, they seemed all at once to change their 
route. It was remarked that they now galloped 
through every hamlet and village where inter- 
ruption might be possible; and rapidly past 
every assemblage of the peasantry, returning 
from fairs, cr crowding about bridges and cross- 
ways, eagerly demanding of all travellers from the 
south or west, or indeed from whatever quarter, 
news of the armies and the war. Sometimes a 
shower of stones was hurled at the escort, 
where the nature of the ground made such mode 
of assault safe; and the curses of the people, 
though generally pronounced in their own un- 
known Irish tongue, met them at every turn. 
Endeavouring to evade such manifestations of 
hatred as far as possible, the dragoon sergeant did 
not consider it prudent to stop to avenge them. 

In the afternoon, a new mode of travelling was 
adopted. The troopers were dismissed ; and the 
prisonerand his party, with a few files of infantry 
procured at a neighbouring temporary barrack, 
embarked in a boat at Cappoquin, to go down to 
Youghall by water, without Mr O’Gorman assign- 
ing any reason fur the change of plan. 

The early part of this day’s journey had lain 
through a bare and rather uninteresting country, 
gradually becoming more fertile and cultivated, 
until, as they approached the course of the 
Blackwater, the travellers found themselves in 
the midst of some of the fairest, and the most 
rick and picturesque landscapes which the splen- 
did river scenery of Ireland affords. With this 
storied district Florence was unacquainted and 
unconnected, save by memory and imagination ; 
but, endowed with profound sensibility to na- 
tural beauty in all its forms, acute and lively 
senses still in the freshness of youth, and that 
expansive and appropriative taste which, in some 
individuals, appears an original gift of Nature to 
her favourites, she now silently drank in the 
loveliness around her, only, from time to time, 
claiming the sympathy of her companion, (whose 
fettered hands were, as at all times, wrapped in 
hers,) by broken exclamations of wonder and de- 
light, as—shooting another reach of the river, or 
rounding some bank or rock—a new scene of en- 
chantment broke upon them ; some still more ex- 
quisite combination of wood and water, rock and 
verdure, or of mansion and castle, ‘‘ bosomed 
high” in an amplitude of magnificent timber, 
cradled in the fretted and crisp foliage of the 
latter May. Mr Joyce was already acquaint- 


ed with this scenery, and able to name familiar | 


names, and point out sites which revived many 
dim recollections and slumbering associations in 
the imaginative and heart-taught memory of Flo- 
rence; until, as they silently floated on, the 
magic scene seemed faintly to recal the delicious, 
wavering dream of a brighter life in some half- 
remembered and happier state of pre-existence. 
Other thoughts would intervene. How un-Jrish 
were all the great names found in this long-con- 
fiscated and beautiful region—from generation 
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to generation the territorial property of the 
English, alien, and alienated lords; while the ap. 
cient patronymics of the country might be found 
chiefly in hovels, and borne by serfs and beggars, 
The history of Ireland is, without doubt, the most 
melancholy of all European histories, 

The course of Florence’s ruminations naturally 
tended towards a gallant, and, in many respects, 
a great man, whose story was recalled to her by 
the antique town which came beautifully in view 
across its own bright bay and under its wooded 
hill. Here had the bold, the enterprising, and 
tasteful Raleigh had his residence; and his gins 
against Ireland, which were many, were forgot. 
ten in the remembrance that he, too, had been 
the victim of political intrigue and despicable 
oppression. 

The watch maintained over the prisoner always 
became more strict as the party approached any 
town or village, as well as during the time they 
halted for rest or refreshment. Here they ley 
off till the twilight fell, and until the loiterers 
abroad began to retire—rowing from point to 
point, but generally keeping out in the bay, and 
endeavouring to give their movements the appear- 
ance of those of a boating pleasure-party. When 
safely lodged in the inn, and an increase of guards 
privately obtained, it was understood that O'Gor- 
man had dispatched a trooper to Cork, to state 
his apprehensions, and to take farther orders 
from the commander on the station, touching the 
future safe conduct of his prisoner, 

The messengers, who never lost sight of Mr 
Joyce either by night or day, always slept in the 
same apartment with him; but every possible 
attention was paid to the accommodatign of 
Florence, by the orders of O’Gorman, upon whom 
she appeared to have made a very favourable 
impression, Yet, at every separation for the 
night, involuntary doubts would arise to pain and 
distract her ; and she even feared to seek repose, 
lest, in spite of the solemn promise she had ex- 
acted from the King’s messenger, she might awake 
to find that Joyce had been hurried away, 

On the morning following the arrival of the 


_ party at Youghall, Florence awoke by sunrise 








from refreshing sleep, with the light spirits and 
renovated hopes which, in youth, seek no better 
nurture ; and, as she knew it would be some 
hours before the officials, waiting orders from 
Cork, could stir, she proposed to indulge in 4 
ramble around the town, which, in beauty of 
situation, she fondly likened to her native Port- 
mullina. No one was yet stirring about the inn, 
save a young girl; and she found the doors 
guarded. One outlet had, however, been for- 
gotten ; and Biddy conducted her through ecul- 
lery and cellar until they fairly emerged in the 
kitchen garden, whence, with ample, if not very 
intelligible directions, she pursued her way under 
the better guidance of herown eyes; and, ascen 

ing the hill, often paused in her desultory pro 
gress, where, at any new turn, a view was afforde 
of the bay, its billowy high tide shimmering # 
the silvery haze of infant morning. Sad must the 
young heart have been which could have t& 
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mained insensible to the animatingcharm diffused 
around every object, now wearing “ like a gar- 
ment” the beauty of the morning, and wakening 
into buoyant, joyous life beneath its inspiring 
breath. 

Having watched one or two boats pushing out 
into the bay, and sauntered for some time in the 
grounds of the “ College”’—the mysterious name 
given to so many picturesque ruins and beautiful 
old sites in Ireland and in Scotland, which pro- 
bably in former times were chapels or precep- 
tories—Florence was slowly proceeding home- 
ward, probably to await for hours her husband's 
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appearance, but unwilling to risk the slightest | 
chance of his disappointment at her temporary | 


absence, when a young man saddenly started into 
her path from behind acrumbling mass of the dila- 
pidated town-wall, She instantly recollected him 


as the escaped prisoner of the former day. Both | 


stood. ‘There was neither time nor place for 
ceremony. ‘* And you did escape ?—lI am truly 
glad of it!’ was her exclamation. 

“Didn't I, your Honour!” Wecan no more 
tell why the Irish apply the epithet to ladies 
than could Boswell why Dr Johnson sometimes 
called females by the manly epithet of “ rascal.” 
“Didn't I handsomely trick the Tories, and am 
bere for your Honour’s service.” 

He offered a folded paper to her acceptance, 
which Florence would have opened. ‘“ Not now, 
your Ladyship—not now ; and haste back to his 
Honour, who has friends unknownst, in them 
parts, who have lain on their trail, the Tory 
villians, for miles back. And if they take him 
byCork—the red-coat vagabones—let his Hon- 
our keep a sharp look-out for a mighty big ber- 
rin about Castle Martyr or thereaway: or if to 
northward, then say for a large lot of boys, in 
afield near a place they call Kesh’s Mill, who 
will be turning the sod this blessed Sunday morn- 
ing, for a poor widow whose husband suffered for 
the country.” 

“Are you not Felix,” said Florence, “the 
orphan boy who wont to visit us every summer 
from Tipperary, with his little sisters and his 
grandmother? How long a journey you must 
have had yesterday !” 

“The same, your Ladyship—and proud you 
remember us,” replied the lad—* as we do you. 
The gin’rous heart never lost, as my poor grand- 
mother says, but in doing the churl kindness ; 
and the king’s business may lie in the beggar’s 
way. Och! if his Honour were in it there, in- 
stade of your Ladyship, the boat is in the creek, 
and the boys in the bay would now carry him 
safe off, in spite of the murdering thieves and 
their bloody troopers.” 

Before Florence could reply, he had started 
off, and was again hid by the masses of ruined 


wall, which covered his retreat. The object of | 


his sudden terror appeared to be two troopers, 
“ho, probably abroad on a gallop of inspection 
‘round the town, were ascending the hill. 
Florence walked hastily on, concealing the 
paper in her sleeve. On reaching the inn, a 
dragoon guard of six men, with a sergeant, were 
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found posted at the door; and Triphook, the 
Dublin thief-taker, was already lounging there, 
looking even more scowling and brutal thanusual. 

“ Your Ladyship has been early abroad in a 
strange place, Ma‘am,” was his observation, 
made in a tone which would have prevented 
Florence from replying had her life depended on 
it. She passed haughtily on, her features taking 
that expression of calm disdain which had suc- 
ceeded the beautiful scorn which too often sat 
upon them in her girlish days. With a super- 
fluity of those phrases which give energy to the 
eloquence of genuine blackguardism, the fellow 
swore that, “if anything came of all this col- 
loguing, Mhaister O'Gorman, who gave himself 
mighty fine airs to be sure, should answer for it 
to Major*Sirr’—an authority more potent, as 
well as terrible, in this man’s idea, than that of 
all the government besides. 

The orderly had returned from Cork ; direc- 
tions for the journey, whatever their nature 
might be, were received ; and the party were now 
making a hasty breakfast before setting out. 
The prisoner had several times, on the way, 
ordered refreshments for his military guard, at 
his own charge ; but at this time the order was 
surlily countermanded by Major Sirr’s subaltern. 
* No, by C , I will allow no more bribes 
either of mate, dhrink, money, or fair speeches.” 

‘““ None, save for yourself, perhaps,” retorted 
Sergeant Whitby; ‘ but you say well, Mr Catch- 
pole—my men shall not feast at the Irish gem- 
man’s cost: King George III., God bless him ! 
handsomely maintains his own soldiers.” 

“ Speak for yourself, sergeant,” muttered one 
of the troopers—‘ his own sergeants mayhap he 
does. Can you, Tim, see the harm a drop of 
liquor would do us this same sharp morning be- 
fore mounting? But if a noggin of whisky is 
rebellion—so be it.” 

“Mind your beasts and vour arms, gentle- 
men,” cried the smart and civil sergeant, in that 
peremptory tone which had lately gained his 
worsted epaulet and sleeve-bars. “ Eyes and 
ears sharp, and tongues mute, are my orders for 
this day’s march.” 

Florence was pining for opportunity to peruse 
the billet delivered to her by Felix; but none 
occurred, so affectionately was she either beset 
by the compassionate and over-civil landlady, or 
so closely watched by the vigilant Mr Triphook. 
She could only at one glance, when descending 
the stairs, perceive that it was written in the 
peculiar handwriting acquired by such Irish 
ecclesiastics as have been bred in Spanish col- 
leges ; and that it bade Mr Joyce be of good 
courage, and prepared to seize any opening of 
good fortune. His friends were more numerous 
and alert than he could guess; and, at the pre- 
sent crisis, his personal freedom was considered 
of such importance to the cause that no effort 
would be wanting to effect his deliverance at 
all risks. Many mysterious intimations were 
given of succours from abroad, of organization in 
distant and most nnex quarters, where a 
sudden rise or a feint must appal the distracted 
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government, and permit the Patriots to aet with 
effect. 


sounded hollow tothe throbbing heart of Florence, | \ 
or grim and earnest visages of another descrip. 


were paid to the patriotism and spirit of Mrs 


Joyce, who, it was confidently believed, would | 


rather animate the courage and confirm the 
resolution of her husband, than seek to with- 
draw him to selfish security from the active 
service which the country now demanded from 
all her true sons. With one injunction of this 
agitating epistle, Florence felt bound, in honour 
and in wisdom, instantly to comply. She tore 
it up into very minute bits, and running back to 
the parlour they had occupied, strewed them in 
the fire-place, among its “ unprofitably yay” 


furze decorations; afraid to ask for a candle, | 


lest her purpose should be suspected by the 
dragon who now watched her every motion, He 
had noticed her hurried retreat up stairs; and 
she had no sooner entered the carriage than he 
went back into the house, and with the keen eye 
of a thief-taker, prowled about for his prey. He 
was soon overheard in loud altercation with the 


chamber-maids and the landlady, who, like most | 


other women, girls, and lads in Jreland at that 
period, were all for the prisoner and the Kingdom, 
and most disloyal to the Castle and the prison. 
“ Sorra be on the poking spogues of the dirty 
baste!” exclaimed the brisk kitchen-wench. 
“ Huaich then! are them the best of your Dublin 
manners, to be rummaging among a lady’s bits of 
curling papers’ Give it myself then.” And with- 
out waiting permission, the scraps, from which 
some word of treason or conspiracy might have 


been divined, to commend the zeal of Mr Trip- | 
hook at headquarters, were dexterously whipped | 


out of his hand by the active lass, who ran 


laughing out for refuge among the crowd, which, | 
in spite of the troopers, had now collected round | 
the inn door. Mr O'Gorman, Triphook’s prin. | 


cipal, was appealed to, and called upon to quell 
the vow between the functionary and the girl ; 
and, probably as much from displeasure it 
the impertinent and intrusive zeal which re- 
proached his own leniency, as conviction that 
the fragments were nothing, he ordered the fel- 
low to mind his duty ; and Florence, who had 
bitterly regretted her half-done incautious work, 
was relieved from alarm, 

Meanwhile, the crowd rapidly increased ; and 
neither the threats of the sergeant, nor a few 
slaps with the flat of his sabre, could hold back 
the obstreperous multitude, or silence their bless- 
ings and prayers, 

‘Sure his honour is a great Squire from the 
west, suffering for the kingdom! Long life and 
glory tohim!” cried a patriotic beggar-wonan, 
whose eloquence was no whit damped by the 
alms which Florence bestewed. “ And her lady- 
ship—the daughter of a grand rich Squire, and 
true ould Irish,” took upa boccough—“ great luck 
to them oth, and deliverance in the Lord’s good 
time!” And the crowd huzzaed. While such ob- 
servations were made in the front ranks. keen 


looks and eager whispers passed among the boys, 


, . +. | . , @ P ‘ 
whose shilelaghs were already vibrating in their 
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hands, as if instinct with life. If an open, rash, 


Compliments, which at this moment | and mad attempt at a rescue was not made, jt 


was certainly in contemplation. The thundery, 


tion of persons, more advanced in life, who looked 

like small farmers or tradesmen, were yet more 

portentous ; yet one of these men, who appeared 

a person of some importance among his neigh. 
_bours, authoritatively commanded silence and 
respect to the law. 

« Yes, in troth—lave the sogers to Keough 
lave them to the Governor-Gineral of Wexford” 
cried one reckless fellow, whom the former speak. 
er threatened to throttle for his folly. “ Many a 
bog and crook o’ the road shure, between the 
Blackwater and the Liffey !” 

“What do you say, fellow?” cried the ser- 
| geant, knitting his brows to a martial frown, as 
he curbed his curvetting charger. 

“ Och—only how brave the army is, wher 
eight men and horses are enough to capture a 
whole Irish Squire.” 

This sally was received with a burst of genuine 
Irish mirth, succeeded by racing, scampering, 
and yelling among the women and bocconghs, as 
the horses pranced on, striking fire from the 
pavement with their hoofs. 

‘Come, boys!” cried the orator, “ one cheer 
more for the Squire and his lady, and a groan for 
the sogers!” And the cheer which rose for “ the 
sufferers for the country,” shook the welkin, 

To the infinite disappointment of Joyce, it was 
not by the Cork road that they quitted the town ; 
and he feared that he was to be hurried at once 
to the capital, as O'Gorman had at all times 
assured him that the country was now open and 
safe, and the insurrection in Wexford and Wick- 
low completely put down. As his questions on 
former days had been evasively answered, he for 
bore questioning more about the route; but, on 
advancing a fewmiles, he recollected whereabouts 
they were, and informed Florence that he be- 
lieved they were advancing towards Dungarvan. 

« Not to Cork, nor yet to Waterford!” breath- 
ed Florence, her distracting, agitating hope of 
speedy deliverance becoming more precious as it 


ee 


receded, 

«“ Yes, my Florence, probably to Waterford by 
Dungarvan ;—but Mr O’Gorman,” he added, 
laughing, “ does not seem to admire his pupils 

_ studying the localities of the coast.” 
‘So I have perceived; but, in a traveller s0 
new as myself, surely a small degree of curiosity 
is pardonable, particularly in so charming 4 
country as that we have been traversing.” 
« Ah, Florence, false already to the Shannon! 
continued Joyce, in the same lively mood. ; 
© T deny the imputation, though that magnr 

ficent Blackwater might shake fidelity but a de- 
gree less warm than mine. The Shannon is our 
Irish Ganges, and no mere river.” 

“ Well, stay, Florence, until I shall have the 
| pleasure of shewing you the Cove one day—* 
| say, that wild ‘Land of Lakes,’ Cunnemara, which 
| would hit your taste still better.” 
| “ Oh, that we were already there !” cried Fie- 











rencé, fixing her expressive eyes upon him. She 
would have given worlds at this time for a pri- 
yate conference of but one minute, to warn Joyce 
of the best and worst she knew, and put him upon 
his guard ; but the messenger maintained his post 
inflexibly, and, probably in consequence of his 
quarrel with his colleague, appeared for the first 
time somewhat sullen. A halt was made to pro- 
cure water for the horses; and, some miles farther 
on, it was found their original postilion had dropt 
of, and that his place had been supplied by 
another “* boy’ dressed in his top-coat, caubeen, 
and muffing knit worsted cravat. The discovery 
was no sooner made than the change was sharply 
challenged. 

“Sure, would you have a boy come on and 
him roaring in the cholic, when myself was so 
obliging as to take the ribbons, not to delay the 
gentry, and knowing the way of the bastes ?” 
was carelessly said, in the voice of Felix. The 
heart of Florence throbbed, and it required her 
utmost resolution to maintain composure, 

Threats of pistoling the lad on the spot, if he 
dared to trifle with them, enforced by fierce and 
foul imprecations, were parried in the same seem- 
ing-unconscious and careless tone. ‘‘ Sure, your 
ilunour has better prayers than that same in 
Dublin city, to give a poor boy like myself. 
Didn’t I tell you Tim was roaring like a stuck 
pig; and the grandmother pouring a naggin of 
whisky-punch in him, screeching hot, with a taste 
of black spice in it. I advise your Honour 
now, the first time you take the cholic, just to 
try that.” The soldiers laughed ; and Mr Trip-. 
hook became more angry. 

“Great luck ye were in, to be sure, gintle- 
men, that got me,” continued Felix. ‘* Just as 
‘ike I had been far on the highway to Cork by 
this tine, to a big berrin of a friend of mine, as 
driving bastes to Waterford. But—hark! the 
hounds are abroad!” He drew up his horses, 
affecting to listen ; and Florence fancied this in- 
timation intended for her ear, 

The new postilion deserved any praise, save 
that of a steady driver. Now he galloped, put- 
ting the horses to their full speed ; now he loit- 
cred; and, again, where a point of vantage 
‘iscovered more of the country, made a dead 
halt, as if to reconnoitre his way. The shouts 
of the soldiers would again make him move ; but 
at every acclivity of a few feet, he would pro- 
test against “ bursting the wind of the craturs 
inthe mountain, with so long a road before them, 
and like to be hungry and-drouthy both.” 

Now and then, a peasant, in his Sunday clothes, 
or with a greatcoat covering all infirmities, either 
passed, or dropped out upon the road, from some 
vap in a fence, or the bosheen leading to a distant 
farm-house ; and a hasty mystical interrogatory 
"as often put and answered in Irish, and sundry 
erimaces were made which looked not unlike 
‘ens of secret intelligence. 

lo one of those men, who stood aside to let the 
party pass, Triphook called out, “What have you 
Kot there under your top-coat, you spalpeen ?” 
“What should I have,” returned the man, 
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covering his implement, and leaping back, “ but 
the bit spade, to turn up the field of a lone 
widdy—Lord look down on her! And sure no 
fitter work for a blessed morning like this than 
that same,” 

“The Lord reward you, dacent man!” whined 
the post-boy, halting his horses, and nodding em- 
phatically: “ but, hist! did ye not hear the 
hounds out ?>—A steeple-chase of Squire Power 
and the parson’s, I dare say.” 

The man listened, or pretended to listen :— 
‘1 do hear them—far enough off, though—the 
wind rather again them—off the scent maybe. 
But if you get in time to Kesh’s Mill, their Ho- 
nours in the coach muy catch a sight of the fox 
yet.” 

«Céme, come, Mr Driver,” said the sergeant, 
with an admonitory slap from the flat of his 
sabre, “look to your cattle. You see Mr Trip- 
hook is black in face with rage at your play. 
We must have no more of this hop-skip-and- 
jump, hurry-scurry driving. And how came you 
to think of the hounds being out of a Sunday ?— 
Papist as your country is, you don’t hunt on 
Sundays.” 

“ Nothing but poor Christians,” replied the 
lad, making a great flourish of getting on, “‘ as 
his worship there from Dublin city can tell you. 
Belike, being an Englishman, you know less of 
the sport.” 

“ 7 tell you what, you rebelly rascal!" voci- 
ferated Triphook, ‘ I'll stand this tom-foolery 
no longer. Look to your prisoner, Mr O’Gor- 
man—riding at your ease there in your chay— 
mind your duty, I warn you, sir.” Mr O'Gor- 
man fired at the insolence of his colleague, and 
replied in no measured terms. He, however, 
rated the crack-brained post-boy roundly, for his 
unsteady pace; and commanded him, in future, 
to observe silence, and favour them with no 
more of either his jokes nor yet his remarks, 

O'Gorman, on whom the party depended, had, 
by this time, a secret cause of perplexity, which 
neither pride nor prudence permitted him to 
acknowledge. The road, with which he had 
fancied himself well acquainted, had put on a 
quite new appearance. The very face of the 
country seemed changed since he had travelled 
that way. But this might be owing to the advance 
of cultivation, the growth of woods, and other 
natural causes. The lad could have no motive 
to mislead them; and, at the peril of his life, 
durst not attempt anything so daring. The priso- 
ner, so vigilantly looked after, could have had 
no communication with any one; and their de- 
sultory route must have baulked any scheme of 
rescue had such been in agitation. He resolved 
fo betray no suspicion, but to make secret in- 
quiry, personally, at the first house or hamlet 
that offered. The roads had now become exe. 
crable, and the horses began to shew symptoms 
of fatigue upon this interminable stage. The 
undulating country, wild and bare, might rather 
have been called lumpish than hilly, though an 
outline of mountains, seen at a considerable dis- 
tance in the line on which the party was proceed- 
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ing, strangely puzzled the king’s messenger. He 
durst not think these were a shoulder of the 
Galtees ; yet why was no chance glimpse ever 
obtained of the coast or the sea? 

“ How far may we be, friend, from this same 
Dungarvan?” said the sergeant, addressing a 
countryman, who, when overtaken, halted to 
reconnoitre the military array. 

“ Arrah, yes—Dungarvan!” cried the quick- 
witted post-boy—“ didn’t ye hear, man ?>—whi- 
ther we are carrying Squire Joyce of the West, 
to send him round to Dublin Castle, to suffer for 
high treason, insurrection, and rebellion.” 

‘‘ Hold your peace, rascal!” cried several voices. 


face of Felix (alias Con Shee) had not yet replied, 
stupidly muttering—*‘‘ Dungarran, was it, your 
Honour said?" And he scratched his mass of 
hair, looking to Con for his cue, much as may a 
witness, suddenly called upon to give evidence 
for a friend in distress, to the leading attorney 
of his party in the case. 

“ Are you dafe this same holy morning?” 
screamed the pertinacious lad, whose vivacious 
features gave the cue which the other could not 
seize. ‘‘ Sure, didn’t the gintleman tell ye, we 
are driving hard with a rebble Squire—Joyce of 
the South—to send him and his lady round by 
say, to be behaded for treason; and, as we left 
Youghall by the screech, we must be near the 
place now.” 

‘*¢ Say another word, you rebelly villain, and I'll 
cut your throat!” exclaimed Triphook, choking. 

“ Sure your Honour will be quate, then, and 
not murder a poor ignorant cratur, axing a de- 
cent man for a proper direction, that we may 
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bridge lay over the stream which ran through 
it. The banks of the dell—for it was scarce]y 
entitled to the name of glen or valley—wer, 
steep, but shelving, clad in brushwood, anq 
almost rich with blossomed furze, and broom and 
fern, waving round jutting banks of sand ang 
masses of reddish rock. There was no remark. 
able feature in the narrow landscape ; but, afte; 
the desolatetract they had passed, the sequestered 
hamlet, with its stream and sylvan banks, looked 
soft and fair, and the gabble of unseen childrep 
and domestic fuwls, and the ascending eahip 
smokes, which told that the afternoon meal was 


_ preparing, gave it a heightening touch of life 
But the peasant interrogated, now examining the | 


a 





keep off the way of them desperate vagabones | 


who, last week, captured Lord Kingsboro’, and 
hung fifty sogers over Wexford bridge—ay, and 
would sarve us with the same sauce, the bloody 
rapparees, once they could rescue the Squire and 
catch us.—But sure, honest fellow, we are out of 
all danger of ‘em, and near the blessed say now?” 

Though unusually slow of apprehension for 


an Irishman, the man at last replied—*‘ From | 


the say ‘—och, not far to speak of now, though 
you have been ‘ all round about like the town 
of Fermoy, as the folks say. So the top of the 
day to you, gintlemen—-follow on; there’s a clever 
boy in it to drive ye. We are all poor hard- 
working Christians on this side, seeking a bit and 


a sup for our poor families, and a rag of clothes | 


in pace, to kiver them, and not thinking of ’ruc- 
tions and riscues of ‘ rubble Squires.” The 
man rapidly struck into a side path and disap- 
peared ; while the dragoons looked as if they 
would have been delighted to send a bullet after 
him. 

They were now about to descend into the 
hollow, in which lay the often-mentioned ham- 
let of Kesh’s Mill, and in which there cer- 
tainly was a mill, and a few cabins scattered 
over a narrow strip of rushy meadow ground, 
intersected by minniken fields and potato gar- 
dens. The dell, in the centre of which the ham- 
let stood, was crossed by the road, and a narrow 








and interest. If the road leading down ty 
Kesh’s Mill was steep and crooked, that ascend- 
ing from it, on the opposite side, was yet more 
precipitous. From the lower ground, which 
they had reached, it appeared to the dragoons, 
unaccustomed to the optical illusions presente! 
by straight, mountainous roads, almost perpen. 
dicular, and impossible to be travelled on horse. 
back. Yet, at that moment, a black cloud of 
human beings appeared on the summit, relieved 
against the sky, some of them mounted, and lovk. 
ing like tall spectres. 

“<’Tis Jorge Mahony’s berrin,” cried the post- 
boy, ‘‘ who died last week of the fever he 
caught at Cahir; and no wonder it should be a 
big one ; for, living or dade, Jorge had a strong 
back,” 

The sergeant took the liberty of laughing at 
this very Jrish reason of “ a strong back”’ pro- 
curing a dead man a numerous attendance to the 
grave ; and Con or Felix allowed the man to 
enjoy his triumph, and heartily joined in the 
laugh against himself. ‘* I mean, Mhaister 
Mahony was well friended,” he added, at last, 
‘which you English gentlemen don’t understand.’ 
In the meantime, Mr Mahony’s “ strong back,’ 
had excited some uneasiness in the breast of 
O'Gorman and his friend, Triphook ; and, when 
the latter, who, it may be remembered, rode 
outside with the postilion, accidentally looking 
back, descried another large party following hard 
upon the track of the carriage, he started up, 
shouting, “ By J ! we're sould !” and drew 
his pistols from his belt. 

‘“‘ Hist ! man,” cried Felix, “ don’t you see it's 





the craturs were toiling for the widdy, coming 


this way, with their spades and scythes on their 
shoulders, to meet the berrin, and convey it to 
the churchyard ?” 

The excitement and anxiety became general. 
The prisoner—who, though still unconscious, 
yet could not suppress his curiosity-—was ordered 
not to attempt to stir, or look out at the side 
windows, which were instantly drawn up and 
the blinds closed, while O'Gorman leaped te the 
ground, The woman’s heart of Florence fluttered 
and became deadly faint. Here, then, the 
attempt was to be made ; here lurked the ambush, 
in this sweet and peaceful dell, which might, 17 
another minute, be the scene of a sanguinary 
struggle—of violent death, of barbarous murder; 
the spot where she might see the being to whom 
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she clung in the strong travail of her soul, perish 
before her eyes. The rush and hasty patter of 
running feet, the trampling of the horses, and 
the distracted and discordant voices of the dra- 

ns, together with the previous circumstances, 
had, by this, conveyed the truth to the mind of 


the prisoner. 


« Florence !” he cried, eagerly, “surely friends | : . 
has shewn only pussive resistance. Squire 


are near us; perhaps a party of the insurgents 


_of the patriot army—may have intercepted | 


us. Look up, dearest! where is your high cour- 
age? Oh, that my hands should be fettered in 
an hour like this !” 


them to her side, exclaiming— 
«“ |] have no courage—none to meet scenes like 


that approaching. Calmly could I meet death; | 


but not sit here—oh! no—tamely by, the help. 
less witness of brutal violence, of savage butchery 
—perhaps to see you—oh, let me not think of 
it |” 

At the request of Joyce, she opened the side 
windows of the chaise. The cavalcade was 
halted for consultation, where the banks rose 
higher on both sides of the narrow, winding way, 
when, all at once, an avalanche of stones was 
hurled down upon the military, now hemmed in, 
by the nature of the ground; the tumultuous 
party of diggers in the rear, who came roundly 
on, shouting and yelling, and the funeral train, 
who came even more rapidly down the steep de- 
clivity, at the bottom of which a strong party, 
rudely equipped, but effectively armed, took post 
by the narrow bridge which the travellers had to 
pass. Small respect had latterly been shewn to 
the body of Jorge Mahony, jolting along on the 
shoulders of a half dozen muscular fellows, until, 
pear the water’s edge, the remains were seen to 
find a quick resurrection in the shape of carbines, 
muskets, fowlingpieces, and suitable ammunition. 

“Och! thesacrilegious, rubble villains, to make 
such use of a coffin!” shouted Felix, almost 
springing from his seat in exultation at the suc- 
cess of the enterprise ; ‘‘an armed fifty of them, 
and more in the wood ; and those above ready to 
grind us all to powder, with the big stones, were 
his Honour, behind there, and her ladyship not in 
it.” The sergeant, in this emergency, was hold- 
ing a council of war with O’Gorman, and the 
carriage and dragoons were drawn as closely as 
possible under the bank, for protection against 
the stone artillery, which was even more formi- 
dable in its effects than the expected onset at 
the bridge was like to prove. One horse had 
already been struck down, and the rider hurt and 
dismounted, and others had not escaped unhurt. 

It was hastily resolved that four of thedragoons 
shou'd dash forward and clear the bridge, while 
the carriage, at speed, followed their fiery track 
with the remaining guards. The attempt seemed 
desperate ; but so was the crisis. O'Gorman 
again hastily seated himself in the chaise, and, 
Sstentatiously flourishing his pistols from the 
vindow, proclaimed aloud that the first attempt 





And he pressed them together | 
in anguish ; while Florence, once again clasped | 
) | look out for us, and report.” 
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‘‘ This is too much, Sir,” cried the peaceful 
and gigantically powerful, though fettered man ; 
and, as he spoke, he had struck up the arm of 
the messenger, and jammed it and his person to 
the edge of the chaise window, leaving him unable 
to move in any direction, ‘ Thank your stara, 
Sir, that you are tolerably safe there until this 
affray be over ; and remember that your prisoner 


Joyce’s passive resistance with the government 
officer, whom he squeezed together hand and 
foot, has since passed into a by-word in the 
South of Ireland. ‘“ Now, Florence, as O'Gor- 
man and I are occupied, do you, as aid-de-camp, 


They were again dashing onward at a furious 
rate, Triphook having seized the reins, and 
seeming as if he would precipitate the carriage 
into the stream, instead of driving it along the 
bridge. That structure, rude, low, and almost 
without ledges, rose in a steep curve in the 
middle ; and it was not until they were in full 
speed upon it, that the advance of the troopers 
discovered a regular barricade at the off-side, 
formed of cars, ploughs, heaps of turf, branches 
of trees, and blocks of timber and stone; and 
were suddenly checked in mid-career, two of the 
number thrown back, and the others precipitated 
over the bridge. Musket shots flashed, and a 
yell, as if from demons, rang through the dell, 
while numbers of men crowded to the bridge, 
wading the stream, or rushing down the banks, 
and hastily formed in a sort of military order. 
The two troopers who had leapt or been driven 
into the river, extricated themselves with equal 
courage and presence of mind, and were again 
back and by the carriage. 

Florence, her fears forgotten, in hasty ex- 
clamations, reported what she saw—her spirits 
rising or sinking with the fortune of the little 
war, while Felix, at intervals, poured down 
information from his rather uneasy seat by Mr 
Triphook. The firing, which had done little 
execution, had ceased, though the noise and 
yelling waxed louder ; and, in a few seconds, a 
tall dark man, stripped to his shirt-sleeves, 
with a handkerchief bound round his long lank 
black locks, bearing a bit of white rag, tied to a 
pike-handle, was seen to advance from the party 
on the opposite side of the bridge. 

“It’s Brian Shee, your Honour,” cried Con, 
“one of Governor-Gineral Keough’s first life. 
tenant's, though not in his best uniforms the day 
—he who killed five proctors, and hung six 
dragoons last week in Prosperous town, with his 
own red hands. The saints be merciful to us, 
Mhaister Triphook !—they say you was once a 
Roman yourself?” 

The flag of truce firmly advanced, and Trip- 
hook, his eyes gleaming with the swarthy fire of 
an enraged beast of prey, alternately glared upon 
him, and back upon the prisoner, as if debating 
which should be his first victim. ‘“ You would 
not fire on a flag of trush, Mhaister Triphook ?” 


to arrest their progress should be the signal for \ said Con, pushing aside the levelled pistol ; 


the death of the prisoner, 


“that is clean again’ all the articles of war, 
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man!” Meanwhile, the sergeant, as military 
commander, drew up to meet the flag of truce, 
who would not deign to parley with the civil 
power. His only terms were, “ honourably giv- 
ing up the prisoner, and unconditional surrender 
of the troopers, their horses, and arms, to the 
Granxp Aumy or act IRELAND, which had already 
taken many better men! No conditions could 
be made for the two Dublin civilians.” “ At the 
pleasure of the captors the cravens must be,’ 
said Keough’s reputed lieutenant, addressing 
Florence ; ‘and the measure they have meted 
shall be measured to them large. But shall | 


have the honour and pleasure of seeing your | 


honour, Squire Joyce, touch Irish ground in 
freedom?” The man opened the door of the 


chaise to hand out the prisoner, even before the | 


conditions he stipulated had been agreed upon. 
O’Gorman had, however, previously capitulated 
to the prisoner, imploring his protection from 
the insurgents; and the powerful passive resist- 
ance of Joyce’s shoulder had been withdrawn. 
“ We have done all that brave men could,” he 
cried to the sergeant, with an air of affected 
bravado, “ and must submit to the fortune 
of war. I surrender to Mr Joyce, and throw 
myself upon his protection. Both his lady and 
himself will say that my treatment of them 
has been gentlemanly. I have their good 
word,” 

‘“‘ Speak for yourself, craven,” roared the fren- 
zied Triphook. ‘ Throw your life to the dogs ; 
I shall redeem mine, or sell it dearly.” And the 
ruffian, boiling with brute, insensate rage, and 
the thirst of vengeance, turned round, and while 
Florence, with a frantic shriek, starting up, 
threw her sheltering arms around her fettered 
husband, he deliberately fired off his pistol into 
the carriage, and, knocking down his companion, 
the post-boy, with the butt-end, jumped on the 
ground, and stood on the defensive. There was 
no longer parley. In a twinkling, the soldiers 
were unhorsed, and, indeed, they offered little 
resistance ; while another party tore the chaise 
coor from the hinges, and Joyce sprung out aud 
tried to extricate his w. ev. 

“Your Honour is safe, then, glory to the 
heavens! but, och, her ladyship!” cried Felix, 
who was already on his feet, and first in the 
fray. “ The monster has murdered her. Hell 
on earth! Men, look to him !” 

‘The rage of a man” had, for one instant, 
taken possession of the mind of Joyce ; and, in 
the terrible conflict of his passions, he had in- 
sensibly, with the strength of madness, burst the 
handcuffs like green withes, and first twined his 
freed arms around his bride, while she lay in 
what seemed the embrace of death. 

“Florence, dearest, most precious ! speak to 
me, give me life!” was his ery—and the wild 
passion of revenge was overpowered in horror 
and despair. Yet was he terribly avenged. His 
first act was to carry her to a grassy plot, by 
the brink of the stream, where he laid her down, 
and tore up the sleeve of her gown in search of 
the source of that slowly trickling blood, whose 
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every drop was at that moment dearer than » 
myriad of lives. 

“ It is not bad, dearest,” sighed Florence, 
very pale, but quite calmed and collected. « Am 
I then so happy as to see you free—safe?” Anq 
with ecstatic emotion, she pressed her lips to the 
arm that sustained her; while only a few paces 
off, an infuriated crowd pulled, kicked, anq 
cruelly battered at the foul assassin. Of this 
she instantly became aware. 

“ Stay, them!—stay, them, for the love of 
Heaven’s mercy !” cried Florence. “ Let me not 
witness Irishmen become savage murderers of 
each other, and myself the cause.” Joyce ap. 
peared far more anxious about her own condition. 
slight as were the injuries she acknowledged, 
than anxious about the fate of the wretch for 
whom she pleaded. 

‘ Let him die a mad dog’s death, the blood. 
thirsty ruffian!” said O’Gorman, who came for- 
ward. ‘“ Let the men do their pleasure on the 
assassin—he deserves a thousand deaths.” 

“ Yet, oh! save him, if you would not for ever 
embitter the remembrance of this day to me,” 
cried Florence, attempting to rise, as if to offer 
interference herself. 

“ He’s a bit of carrion, now, any way,” said 
Felix, coming over tothem with the flag of truce, 
in a flush, from being in at the death. 

“ T tould your Honour you might get a sight 
of the fox the day at Kesh’s Mill.” Joyce, by 
an expressive gesture, enjoined silence, and in- 
quired where the nearest medical assistance 
might be obtained ; Florence protested that he 
himself, or any of the women who had now rushed 
to her aid from the adjoining cabins, might 
leech all the wounds she had received. For his 
personal safety she was already far more anxious; 
but so impatient, so almost angered was he with 
her proposal that he should now take one of 
the horses captured for the “ Granpn Patriot 
Army or IRELAND,” and instantly make his escape, 
that she desisted. 

“ Leave you, Florence! leave you thus! I 


could feel displeased by so injurious a sugges- 


tion from any one save yourself,” said he. 

“ Shall I take one of the horses, that are fair 
prisoners by the articles of war, lifetenant, and 
scamper over the hills for Father John, and his 
plasters and lancets?” said Felix. 

“ T would do more, boy—I would be carrying 
the lady, Father John’s way, in the coach, so far 
as roads go.” 

“ And it’s myself will drive her ladyship, like 
egg shells,” cried the other. 

“ Her ladyship mightn’t like to stretch herself 
in the coffin, maybe?” continued the lieutenant, 
interrogatively ; “ but sorrow the better con- 
veyance for the wounded or delicate ; and not 
the first of Father John’s patients have been 
carried to his hospital in that same coffin.” 

Of this plan Joyce would not hear; but 4 
rude litter was quickly constructed of branches, 
in which were placed straw, blankets, and the 
cushions of the carriage, which a detachment 
of volunteers started forward to carry, striving 
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for the honour. Florence, who, in spite of her | already attached to your name, and your actual 
frmness of spirit, was by this time become ex- | peril? Ifyou will not yield to my earnest desire, 
hausted by previous fatigue, and faint from the | and provide for your safety by leaving me in the 
joss of blood, submitted to the necessary arrange- | safe and kind hands of my countrymen, then, 
ments in silence ; and her husband, having, with | unless you would see me expire before your eyes, 
trembling hands, bound up her still bleeding | say no more cf surrender at this dreadful time ; 
arm as well as his skill permitted, followed the | when the taste of blood has only whetted the 
hearers; who, striking off the road, forded the | tiger-hunger of those whose cruelty their own 
stream, ascended by a path leading up the glen, | nominal commanders detest and are yet power- 
and proceeded very slowly through the brush- | less to restrain.” 
wood and broom, with their precious freight.) Florence had judged aright. The forcible 
4 mother with her new-born infant could not rescue of Squire Joyce, a state prisoner and 
have shewn more tenderness than did those leader of ‘the rebels ; the disarming of a small 
rough men in carrying the patient ; and scarcely | party of dragoons by many hundreds of insur- 
were the perpetually whispered entreaties and | gents, at a place called Kesh’s Mill; and, above 
cautions of Joyce, who was ever by her side, | all, the savage murder, in cold blood, of Mr Trip 
required by them. hook, a most loyal and zealous civil officer, re- 
On looking back upon the spot they had left, | sounded through the Castle prints and over the 
every sign of the recent conflict was already kingdom, with a thousand exagyerations and dis 
obliterated : of the crowd, all the men had dis- | tortions of fact. Large rewards were offered for 
persed, the troop horses were miles away, and | the re-apprehension of the prisoner, and the dis- 
the dismounted and disarmed troopers, whom it covery of any of the perpetrators of those un- 
was found inconvenient to retain as prisoners, | paralleled atrocities ; among which was placed, 
were to be kept for a day, and then turned adrift | shooting the wife of one of their own leaders, 
without ceremony, to find their way to the | while he vainly attempted to protect her from 
nearest military station. the brutal violence of the rebels; a lady cele- 
Emerging from the glen by a winding foot- | brated as the Beauty of Portmullina, who had 
path or bridle-track, a waste boggy expanse | become suspected by those ruffians, from her 
again stretched before them, and they took a | previous connexion with the loyal and well. 
direction inclining towards the north-west. Here | affected, and from her efforts to detach her mis- 
the lieutenant left them, having repeated his | guided husband from traitors, It was years 
injunctions and cautions, and expressed a hope | before Florence learned to whom, in a country 
of seeing Squire Joyce at the headquarters of | where everything was managed by intrigue and 
the Army of Ireland, so soon as he had placed | circumvention, she had been indebted for this 
his lady in safety. The Squire made no definite | well-meant and unmerited praise. 
reply. Though far from insensible tothe ennobling The insurgent Flying Gazettes, borne on the 
possession of recovered liberty, he felt that his | thousand tongues of rumour, in the meantime 
reedom had been dearly purchased; andhe feared sent abroad their edition of the “ brilliant affair 
hat, in the present circumstances of the coun- at Kesh’s Mill, where Squire Joyce had beer 
ry, the violent rescue, in which he had been | gallantly rescued in a skirmish between a strong 
merely passive, and which had cost him so dear, _ detachment of Lord ’s cavalry and a hand- 
would be construed into fresh crime, and certainly ful of country people, and the English noble- 
augment his danger, if he again fell into the | man who commanded the party made prisoner, 
hands of those he was now constrained to | with the loss of all his men, horses, ammunition, 
regard as enemies. The condition of Florence, | and baggage.” 
though he strove to trust in her faint reassuring | 
smiles and renewed protestations that she was | The misery which these contradictory rumours 
hetter, was tenfold misery. While thus over- | gave to the anxious friends of Florence and her 
powered by the feeling of her danger, he would | husband in Portmullina, it would be useless to 
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gladly have surrendered himself upon any terms | dwell upon, A full month had now elapsed since 
that ensured her shelter and immediate relief. the affair of Kesh’s Mill; and, although Dr Fitz- 

On their way, the mansion of a gentleman | maurice had not scrupled to hold communications 
whom Joyce knew by report as one of the most’ with the insurgent leaders touching their fate, 
zealous of the Ascendency faction in this part of he could obtain no satisfactory intelligence. It 
the kingdom, was pointed out at a distance, and | was, however, imagined, that they must either be 
he resolved to cast himself upon the generosity lying concealed in the northern parts of Cork 
ofthis man, at least for succour to his wife. The county, or on the borders of Tipperary. It was 
resolution of despair was imparted to Florence | certain that they had not crossed the Upper 
during one of the many halts which they made | Shannon, as Fitzmaurice imagined; for the insur- 
to allow her a few moments to breathe more | gent leaders were well informed of every move- 
easily ; and while Joyce held to her parched lips | ment in that important quarter. By this time, 
the cup of milk and water, which was the only | all the town and neighbourhood, including even 
refreshment he had been able to procure for her. the pseudo-loyal, warmly sympathized in the dis- 

- As you love me, think not of it!” she ex- tress of poor Mre Rooney, and the faithful Ju 
Claimed. « Can you forget how much this un- | dith, pining and yearning over her “ darlin and 
happy and galling affray will increase the odium | beautiful child,” and at times bewailing Flo-- 
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rence’s precipitate marriage with “ that unlucky } breakfast, and my benediction, though | ¢,, 


Squire, about whose house there was no blessin. ) 


But, if it be thrue,” said Judith, at last, “ that 
Father Mike—bad cess to him!—has shut up the 
Squire in a cave of the say, to make him a Gineral 
in spite o’ him, then I'll have the truth out o’ the 
vagabone before I'm a week oulder, if I rive it 
from him with them ten nails,” 

Mrs Rooney looked with anxiety not unmixed 
with terror upon the movements of the energetic 
Judith, who had arisen in violence and pushed 
away her housewifery. ‘ This is no time to be 
dawdling here, drayghin a thread from the face of 
a small wheel, and work afore me to serve a friend 
in need.” Mrs Rooney, though all unable to divine 
how Judith was to accomplish her purpose, ac- 
quiesced upon the same principle which makes 
people in desperate cases try any remedy that 
offers, for the self-solace of doing something, no 
matter what, or although it should be mischief. 

“In the name of goodness, go then, Judith 
Gallagher,” she replied ; “ and, wake woman as you 
are, who knows what may be done by your hand ? 
I'll give you a grain of tay, a few tinpenny 
bits, and a lump of soap to keep you dacent, to 
put in the bit bundle—and, in the name of the 
holy saints, be going, woman!” 

Next morning’s dawn accordingly saw Judith 
at the study or oratory window of Dr Fitzmau- 
rice, who was known to rise with the sun to his 
private devotions. With some surprise he per- 
ceived the traveller in full costume, blue-cloaked 
and hooded, and loaded with several bundles, curt- 
sying to himthroughthewindow, Shewas invited 
in, and instantly, out of the face, explained her 
design of going forth in search of adventures. 
« And, sure, now, vour Riverence won't refuse me 
a brief?” 

“A brief, Judith ? 
beggar >” 

‘© The black shame take me, then, or the death 
itself, afore I bring disgrace on the dacent people 
I come of! But going about the world to look 
for them, though not empty-handed—for Mrs 
Rooney has done handsome—I may need a bit, 
and a sup, and a corner, for the love of God, from 
good Christians, long before I find themselves.” 

“ Look for them, Judith! This is utter mad- 
ness: what hope, what chance is there that a 
poor old woman like you, strong only in your 
kindness of heart, can achieve their deliverance ?”’ 

“7 am, indeed, plase your Riverence, poor— 
and poor enough, God knows—and oulder than 
I have been, too—no denying it; but will not 
the little life left i’me be best spent for her?—ay, 
if I crawled the breadth and length of the king- 
dom on my bare knees. So sure you can’t refuse 
me a brief, testing that I’m a Roman and a chap- 
pler from all generations of the Gallaghers of 
Ballymuich ; and a dacent woman, who fears the 
Lord, baarin the few small thransgressions of us 
poor faymale craturs with the tongue belike ?” 

“ You are a good soul, Judith; and one whose 
affection and fidelity might teach a lesson of 
Christian love to those who fancy themselves 
your betters. Yes, you shall have a brief, and 


You cannot intend to turn 








hardly approve of your wild adventure for y,, 
own sake.” in 

“A ten thousand thanks to your Riverey,. 
who, saving this presence, had ever the warm 
heart and open hand to the poor cratur.” 4,4 
she continued, in a coaxing voice, “ And you y;)! 
approve when you know all :—first, there is}, 
letter for her own hand, with a broad green and 
gold sale to it, and grand news within, \I-. 
Rooney is sure; and I had mighty plaisan 
dhrames of them myself last night—herself walk. 
ing in the bawn of the Ca'sle, clad allin a grep, 
silk mantle, and a train to it, and gold and jew'}s 
shining in her hair, and a palm branch in flouris). 
stately in her hands; and the Squire upon a ¢,!| 
horse, with a cocked hat and gold_laced suit, oj); 
spurs, and a sword by his side, the livin’ pickter of 
his grandfather, Squire Pierce, when myself, a 
child, first saw him ride over the bridgeto meet tye 
Judges. Your Riverence laughs at me now, and 
thinks that an ould wife’s dhrame ; but there :s 
more of it; and only lately it happened, if your 
Riverence would like to hear?” - And Judith was 
requested to proceed. ‘* A poor ould widdy it 
was, who, many is the summer, come from the 
Tipperary side, seeking her bit from good Chris. 
tians among us—and well belonged to and looked 
on, in her own place. But the world is bound to 
no one ; and she came, a dissolute, poor cratur, 
now fifteen years back, wid the three grand. 
childer, when my mhaister, the Docthor, was 
alive himself, with your Riverence’s lave, and 
her that has left ws was a young thing at Dames’ 
Court, with a heart would have turned the house 
inside out to the poor. Widows’ and orphans’ 
blessin’ upon her! Well, the ould widdy and 
the weenocks would be welcome to stay till she 
thought it dacent to be going to another country ; 
and, by and by, her childer dropt off to farm- 
service, and the boy Felix to plouter among 
bastes ; and mighty clever and handy he turned, 
and reared a nate cabin for the grannie, who had 
nothing ado but bile her own potatoes, and make 
her soul, or do a stitch of knitting, But this 
year, on Midsummer Eve, who should come to 
Mrs Rooney's door but the ould Tipperary 
widdy; and I give her the alms for the sake of 
herwas gone, and not dry-eyed, as your Riverence 
may guess. ‘ You are in sorro, dacent woman, 
says the ould widdy, like a wise, purpose cratur: 
‘ Lord look on ye and relieve ye! Your heart 
is in the west,’ says she—‘ across the blue waters 
of the Shannon: but it is where the sun comes 
to you, you must look for them you long for. 
The word went to my heart’s kernel like 4s 
a mother first feeling her babe quicken in her 
bosom, saving your Riverence’s presence ; and ! 
pressed her to tell me more. ‘No,’ quoth she, 
‘no; I can tell you no more; but remember 
this—the gin’rous heart never lost in doing 
kindness to the gin’rous natur. My poor boy, 
Felix, has never forgotten the kindness of that 
dear lady to the ould grannie, and the little 
sisters ; and maybe the king's business has fallen 
in the beggar’s way.’ ” 
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« Js it not, now? I was certain sure the Tip- 
perary woman knew something of her ladyship, 
‘f not of his Honour; but she was as close as a 
poor’s-box, with your Riverence’s lave. ‘ No,’ 
says she, ‘no; but that I pity your sore grief I 
would not have spoke at all. But if you would 
know mare, go betimes to the Holy Well at Mit- 
chelstown and see what will be done for you.’ 
so she gave me a prayer—though the cratur 


« J own it is singular, Judith,” said the Doctor. | 





Though Judith held out sturdily and even 


actively for her age, it was not till the evening 


of the fourth day that she found she had over- 
shot the Holy Well by a good many miles ; and 
this after a world of adventures which furnished 
her with fireside gossip for all the remaining 
years of her life. The sun was going fast down; 


her place of pilgrimage could not be reached in 


the present night; and there was pointed out to 


_her, at the distance of about a mile, the snug 


i; nu yoteen—indeed, myself cares little about | 


such idle strammels—but a poor, pious, dissolute 
widdy. The Lord look on her and help her! 
And what dves your Riverence think of it” 

Dr Fitzmaurice was certainly struck by Judith’s 
‘ntelligence. He knew that, though three- 
fuurths of the idle stories propagated by alarmists 
and incendiaries, at this time, about beggar- 


women carrying intelligence, and acting as spies | 


and agents of the insurgents, constant and 


rapid communication was held among them by | 
He, therefore, no | 


some inexplicable means. 
longer felt justified in dissuading Judith from 
her bold enterprise, ostensibly to her gossips 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Well for the cure of 


smiling dwelling of Father John O'Hanlon, to 
whom she had been especially recommended by his 


| Reverence, and whom she had known many years 


one of those ailments which the presiding saint | 


graciously removes. Nor was Judith 


to be. 


condemned if she had two strings to her bow, | 
‘Plase your Riverence, as I am there, I may | 


make my devotions for this bad rheumatism I 


have now had for thirty year, and it may stade | 


me too in the vow I made when my mother died, 
of apilyrimage to Lough Derg; so the travel 
wont beall lost any way ; though the Saints grant 
| tind herself, if 1 should take the pains to my 
colin wid me!’ 

Ur Fitzmaurice was a Catholic priest, and in 
iiany points he was, by a lax generation, fancied 
a bigoted one, yet he could not forbear a smile 
t Judith’s ingenious compromise between her 
human affections and her religious duties. He 
hed for a sight of that letter on which Mrs 
Rooney set such weight. It was ingeniously con- 
cealed in a huge clue of worsted thread, from 
which Judith purported to be knitting at leisure 
intervals on her journey. When this was un- 
wound, the letter was found to have come under 
the irank of the Chief Secretary; but an address 
written below was in the hand of Major Bertie. 
He had no longer any doubt of the importance 
Of this missive, and while Judith restored it to 

coucealment, he composed her brief/—the im- 


before in Portmullina, where he had done duty 
for a short time. 

The parsonage of Father John—as 
from the highway, across the cool green mea- 
dows, basking in the slant beams of the even- 
ing sunN—was not a spot which a toil-spent and 
foot-sore traveller, having claims upon its hos- 
pitalities, was likely to pass unheeded at the 
close of a hot and dusty day of overpowering 
brillianey. Judith set her down at a spring 
by the roadside, to bathe her face and refresh 
herself ; to put onthe stockings and nailed shoes 
which she carried in her bundle, and otherwise 
make herself ‘ dacent,’ before she struck into 
the path, bordered by flourishing hawthorn 
hedges and pollard-elms, which led upwards to 
the dwelling and the adjoining chapel. Upwards 
we have said, but by a very gentle ascent, the 
path led, winding through the meadows and 
home-fields of a well-cultivated and productive 
farm, attached to the living by the special endow- 
ment of a former incumbent, The path ended in 


seen 


_an irregular avenue or grove of beeches, among 
which stood the comfortable, well-preserved, old 


house, looking like the substantial habitation of 
a well-endowed priest, which in fact it was. The 
farm, which lay beautifully upon the warm 
and rich south-east slope of a mountain, had, 
together with the dwelling, been settled in per- 
petuity upon the parish priest for the time 
being, which made this one of the most de- 
sirable rural Ireland. It _ pos- 
sessed a good library of bovks, in various lite 
rature; a cellar moderately stocked with the 
best vintages of Spain; @ fully-peopled poultry 


charges in 


' yard, and a well-filled fish pond; with sundry 


“ing name which accredited or gentle beggars | 


Ireland give to the eredentials with which 
‘acy travel, Though averse to intrusting Judith, 
‘sv critical a time, with letters, he sent verbal 
‘essazes to the objects of her search; and, in the 
“ric, recommended her to the hospitalities of 
“ae Of his brethren whose dwellings lay upon 
ler route to the holy fount. And thus the 


krateful Judith departed with his benediction, 
Mee = hope, and affectionately recommending 
“its Thooney, “ who was wake and nervish,” to 
‘us special kindness, and Leseeching him, if she 
perished in her adventure, or was heard of no 


rr ore, 


h 


“ to remimber the good of her poor sow].” 





other agremens, which would bave made Father 
John the envy, if he had not been the love and 
admiration of his brethren and of his flock, from 
the excellent uses which he made of all those 
blessings and bounties, It was a common saying 
in the country, that Father John’s kitchen was 


never shut to the poor, nor his parlour to the 
gentle; and that he dispensed ten times more 





“mate and drink among the needy, from year's 
end to year’s end, than the Archbishop of Cashel 
himself—ay, ten and ten,” 

The reputation of the hospitable father had 
travelled far, carried by the grateful breath of 
the poor ; and it was, therefore, with confidence 
that Judith advanced, not to the wing where 
company of her station usually repaired, but to 
the open parlour window, where the priest was 
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reading, and where she curts'ed until her short 
full petticoats ruffled the gravel. 

“The blessing of the night to your River- 
ence!” And the priest returned a courteous salu- 
tation. The woman was a traveller, none of his 
own flock nor neighbours ; and he would have 
sent her at once to his housekeeper, had she not 
looked surcharged to bursting with matter. 
“ Your Riverence, sure, cannot remimber so 
poor a cratur as myself; but well do I remimber 
veez, though the deep learnin has gleaned the 
fair hair off your young brow since you left us.” 

“An old friend, then?” replied the priest, 
smiling gently, and in a voice of singular 
sweetness and mildness—“ who has the edvan- 
tage of me. Are you from my native place— 
from my mother’s neighbourhood ? Your speech 
savours of the west, and is not for that the less 
welcome to mv ears.” 

‘Sorrow bit o' me; and vexed I am I made 
your Riverence hethink you of that dear country ; 
for one’s own country is ever dear, as I found 
every weary step I dhragged to this from sweet 
Portmullina,—a poor old cratur, thinking it time 
to be making her soul, and so going to the Holy 
Well of Mitchelstown on a sore errand,” 

‘The poorest creature in Portmullina is kindly 
welcome here,” replied the priest. “Say, then, 
what can I do to speed your errand?” Before 
Judith had either shewed her brivf or delivered 
the message of Dr Fitzmaurice, she announced 
to the gentleman whose amiable and conciliatory 
manners, as much as his sacred profession, had 
inspired her with confidence, her own’ high 
attributes as the sole dry-nurse of Mrs Joyce, 
of Casle Joyce, now with her husband in con- 
cealment, or in prison, and in sore trouble for 
the country; and the mysterious intimations 
which had led her on this pilgrimage. Father 
John seemed somewhat startled by the informa- 
tion so frankly confided to him, When his 
advice was craved, he suggested that Judith 
should rest herself at least all the next day, be- 
fore continuing her pilyrimage to the Holy Well, 
by which time it was probable that 
other pilgrim might sojourn with him and bear 
her company. His parsonage of Ballyspiddal was 
an approved and much frequented stage among 
those bound on such pious quests. 

Judith now first exhibited her written creden- 
tials, and faithfully delivered the messaye en- 
trusted to her; and when she understood that, in 
this clerical passport, she was truly described as 
a most affectionate, faithful, and devoted adhe- 
rent of her lady, and one who, for her station, 
possessed remarkable intelligence and good sense, 
she was melted to tears by the coodness of her 
priest. Father John, ringing his silver hand- 
bell, commended his guest to the attention of his 
housekeeper, with more than ordinary hospi- 
table attention, and requested that she would 
see him again before bedtime.—The interview 
svlicited took place in his study or laboratory, of 
which he was careful to shut the door. 

“If I were to tell you now, Judith, that I 
know something of your mistress and Mr Joyce— 


some 








nay, more, that your services ut this tine noobs 
ve of essential use to them in their place of ey 
cealment—I might depend, not upon your fide} ty 
—of that I make no question—but Upon your dic. 
cretion and presence of mind >—W hat of that >” 

Down dropt Judith on her knees, to asseverate. 
by all that was sacred, not her powers of disere. 
tion, but her earnest wish to suffer, were it mar. 
tyrdom, for her dear child and young lady and 
the Squire. 

« ‘Lhe life of Mr Joyce, but at all events });, 
liberty, depend upon his continued concealmen, 
for a few more weeks or months at this critic) 
time. He is yet safe, but his peril increase, 
every day. At our utmost need, Providence ha, 
sent you hither, worthy, faithful creature ; and jy 
its hands the humblest instruments are sufficient 
to accomplish the highest ends. Are you able. 
Judith, even this same night, to extend your 
journey some miles farther, for even one nigh¢ js 
precious ?” 

“ Able and willing! och, willing and able!” 
reiterated Judith. 

“ Then, at midnight, when the household je 
asleep, hold yourself in readiness. If you are 
missed in the morning, it will be imagined that 
you have departed on your pious errand, Be 
silent and vigilant—I will give the necessary 
orders, and, when you are wanted, call you my. 
self.” 

In this hospitable abode there were, beside the 
barn and out-house, a sort of barrack-room for 
the accommodation of poor chance guests and pil. 
grims; but the priest informed his housekeeper 
that, as the stranger was a respectable person, 
whose friends were known to him, he wished her 
accommodated in ene of the mumerous small 
dormitories, or prophet’s chambers in the wail, 
which were to be found in this ancient house, 
and he specified one, in particular, in which 
Judith was shortly afterwards left to such re- 
pose as his bewildering intelligence permitted 
her to indulge. 

Even before the midnight hour, Judith was sum- 
moned forth ; and she stood prepared. The priest 
himself led the way in silence through a laby- 
rinth of intricate passages, until they emerged 
in a stable court, whence they gained, bya side- 
door, a strip of plantation, at the edge of which 
aman and horse were found, with a pillion fora 
female rider. Into that, Judith, making a thou- 
sand apologies “ below her breath” for the labour 
and trouble which she gave his Keverence, was, at 
last, fairly hoisted, encircled by her bundles ; 
while the priest handed a basket to the horse- 
man seated before her, and driving the horse to 
a canter, followed nimbly on foot. ‘The mode of 
progression was one to which Judith had not 
been accustomed for many years, and, moreover, 
one which she did not find improved in renewing 
with it the acquaintance of her youth. But ahe 
would have walked barefoot over burning plough- 
shares, upon the same errand of love ; and now 
bore her manifold sufferings with the firmness of 
an early martyr. The clear summer night shed 
a soft light upon every near object, though dite 












eould not be distinctly Cen ,; and Judit il. 


tances 
erceiving that the priest was still her companion, 
and walking stoutly on, kept a good heart. An 
uneasy pillion may, probably, make long miles ; 
for Judith, clinging to her silent cavalier of 
the basket, computed that they must have tra- 
velled a full score, when they had not, in reality, 


completed a third of that distance. They had, 
Lowevér, taken many turns, and made sundry 
sigzags, Which completely left at fault Judith’s 
:nowledge of the stars, turning the heavens with 
which she was acquainted at Portmullina, as it 
seemed, east-side westmost, long before the priest 
called a halt, and assisted her to dismount, 

«We have still some way to go,” 
« but it will be best to walk the rest.” 

« Troth, then, myself is glad of it; for, save 
the honour your Riverence put en me, with man 
and horse, the bits of legs were the easiest nag. 
sut thanks to yourself, honest boy, who brought 
me on well, and did not deafen me with your 
talk neither.” 

“Wait ye here, Felix, under the trees ; or, 
if the day dawns, or if you see any danger, use 
your own judgment in retiring,” said the priest, 
taking the basket. 

“Felix! cried Judy ; “then it is the Tippe 
rary widd\ 's boy is in \& and all is rigit 


he said > 


She walked on with Father John, insisting upon 
adding the heavy basket to her other burdens, 
out of which excess of civility he guod-hu- 
mouredly juked her; and having performed a 
walk of at least another mile, he again halted, 
lau&ked around in all directions, and seeing no 
one uear, struck off the path, and invited her to 
fellow, “ There is one condition I must make 
with you, Judith, which, for my own part, | 
deem quite unnecessary ; but I am bound to 
observe it:—unless you consent to be blindfolded, 
and so submit to my guidance, [I cannot lead you 
tu her you seek,” 

“ Blind me !—then, in troth, it is hard, after 
making me dumb all night already ; but, if it 
Must be, there is no help—and if your Riverence 
is unuer a vow ———— 

There is no vow; but I am bound as 
Much, 

‘Then close mi eves, in the name of all the 
Saints! Sure, what is the use of them? And I'l] 
put myself in the Lord’s hands and your Rive- 
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rs That and OTe, Og gal th-uroon—why wi uld 
ve doubt it?” said Judy, with whom temporary 
blindness had increased familiarity. 

“ Then give me your bundles, and wait here 
for a few minutes; I trust to your not eren 
thinking of removing the bandage from your 
eyes.’ He seemed, with these words, to sink 
into the earth from her side; for, breathlessly 
as Judith listened, no retreating step was heard. 
She found time to say over all her prayers before 
his return, which was as sudden and noiseless as 
if a spirit had stelen upon her, 

‘ Now, be firm of heart and follow me.” And 
he entered a cavity, through which he dragged 


| the blinded woman, led her on a few steps, and 


of alarm, 


erences, and follow you on to her—ay, like a | 


little, young lamb.” 

* That is enough, Judith ; depend upon me.” 
And the priest knitted his silk handkerchief 
around the brows of Judith in a manner which 
discovered that he fancied his promise made to 
be kept to the letter; and, taking her arm, he 
‘ed her on blindfold, but strong in faith. 

“ You are a woman of sense and courage, 
Judith,” he said, in a low voice ; “ and, ere we 
resch our ultimate destination, there will be 
falls for both. You will be exposed to a good 


deal of scrambling in the dark, and, perhaps, to 
me inconvenience, but to no bodily peril. Have 


you resolution to face all this in seeking your 
friends ?” 





then seating her upon the ground, told her that 
she was now to slide a little way as she had done 
when a “girl ; but that she must utter no sound 
At the bottom of this rapid descent, 
where Judith arrived in choking haste, the priest 
instantly overtook her. ‘* Be of good courage— 
the worst is past,” was his cheering whisper. But 
Judith could not conscientiously subseribe to 
this opinion, when, after descending a flight of 
steep stairs, or what seemed a ladder, she was 
avain fast sliding down another inclined plane, 
with velocity which had nearly shaken her faith, 
though she still kept her promise not to scream. 
* But one more effort, and the goal is attained,” 
said the priest, and his voice rang in unearthly 
reverberations as through a wide charnel vault. 
‘* Down on your knees now, and creep on ali- 
fours after me. Your trial is almost past.” 

“ And time it was,” gasped Judith. ‘* But are 
we near her now? Oh, then, seggarth—that »s 
your Riverence—don't leave me here in this wild 
place ; for I feel it wild, and cowld, and quare, 
as much as if the eyes of me were open, - 

“No fear; now, there you are, up on vour 
feet again. We have cleared that last pass. 
age ; and now I may remove the bandage from 
With the 


power of sight, and no use of vision save to disco. 


vour eyes, In it was your safety. 
ver the perils of your path, you never could have 
followed me. No woman could have penetrated 
this abyss with open eyes, noting its horrors— 
none save one.” 

“ And that was herself! 


child ! my own fosterer, that crept into my be- 


Och, my child, my 


sOTH and made my life re | joy ! shall I then see her 
again?’ And the light—the blaze is striking to 
my blinded eyes; and, hark ! surely I hear the 
angels singing.” 

The bandage was removed from her eyes by 
softer and more eager hands than those which 
had placed it there; and a seene burst upon 
Judith which made her exclaim aloud, “It is 
herself an angel! and the Squire, and the Priest ; 
and we are all in heaven!” 

“On earth, my poor Judith!” said Florence, 
taking the hand of her nurse—* or rather driven 
into its bowels by cruel men, but fallowed even 
there by kind hearts. To your many, many kind- 
nesses, Father John, lam now to add the comfort 
of seeing my kind, my most motherly nurse.” 


“Och, jewel that said it!” cried Judy, kiss- 
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ing and caressing the hand of her lady and child. 
“ And is not this heaven, lady dear!” And she 
looked round bewildered upon a scene of enchant- 
ment which might have rivalled the boldest in- 
ventions of oriental fictionists. They stood in 
the centre of what seemed a lofty hall, supported 
by massive pillars of crystal, the floor of which 
sparkled as if inlaid with diamonds, while mag- 
nificent festoons of the same beautiful gems 
depended from the roof and the roughened walls ; 
and, hanging round every point, coigne, and 
abutment, formed the most exquisite tracery, 
the whole exhibiting a dazzling radiance, and 
flashing in myriads upon myriads of shifting and 
intermingling rays of splendour, which overpower- 
ed the aching sense. 

“ Queen of heaven! what a sight it is!” cried 
the still bewildered Judith. ‘ But more like a 
place in a fairy tale the beggars would be telling 
of, in the ould times of the Irish kings, than the 
blessed Paradise. And Purgatory it cannot be, 
or neither herself nor Father John would be in 


o 4 ’? 
ale 


“Only you and I, Judy, would, in that case, get 
it all to ourselves,” said Joyce, laughingly, 
aud now claiming the attention of the nurse— 
“though there is, you found, some difficulty of 
vetting to a berth after all.” 

“ Lord pardon yourself, Squire! and don't be 
joking about such, though you was always merry. 
But och, darlin, lady dear, how came you in this 
wild ould place ; and pale and wan you look as 
the lily—and the arm in a sling! How is it all ? 
Where are your servants and your furniture ? 
and when will you come home to your own 
cas le?” 

Judith did seem a little crazed. 

“ Would you tuke me out of heaven already, 
Judith ? 


have been as heaven—for here we have found 


Alas, to me, these lone wild caverns 


that peace, refuge, and safety, which the fair 
surface of Ireland no longer affords to us. But 
f have furniture, Judith. You must come to the 
garret-cave, where stands our water-pitcher, and 
our drinking-cups, and our couch of heather on its 
rude tressels. Thanks to this gentleman's bene- 
volence—to kindness more than brotherly—we 
have wanted for nothing. See the well-stored 
basket he has brought us to-night? And with 
one kind nurse, Judith, in this splendid hall, | 
have lacked no attendance.” And her eyes beam- 
ed with the softest affection upon the doubly 
endeared companion of peril and adversity. 
* And now, you must help me to set my house in 
order, and to wait upon the Squire till better 
times permit us to leave our dear hiding- 
place.” 

“And with all the veins, honev-sweet. But 
this is not out of the world entirely then 7? What 
turf heaps of diamonds and jewels about us! I 
must take as much back to the world as will 
make Mrs Rooney a brooch, for she loves trink- 
ums, kind sowl! And would not yourself sell as 
much of them, Squire, in Dublin or Cork, as pay 
off the mortgages to them thieves of creditors ?” 
*‘ A happy idea, Judith; and I daresay not my 
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worst chance of paying off those respectable per. 
sonages. 

“T heard a tale of a poor dacent man oncet, 
who, without a meal of potatoes to his family, wag 
wandering by the rock of Cashel, of all the days 
in the year on the eve of Good Friday.—__R,; 
sure, I can tell your Honour that same ould tile 
any day, and not forget my duty now.” Ang 
Judith, squatting down, began rapidly to undo 
the ball of worsted yarn, in which she had eon. 
cealed Major Bertie’s letter. While thus em- 
ployed, and at the same time volubly replying 
to the many anxious interrogatories of Florence, 
and putting all manner of questions in her turn, 
in the exercise of her high privileges of fos. 
terage, we may rapidly glance backward to the 
events which had led Squire Joyce and his lady 
to their present singular but safe place of cop. 
cealment. 

They had, in fact, for many weeks remaired 
hid in those celebrated caverns, now well known 
as the Aingston Caves, and imagined a subse- 
quent discovery. How long previous to 179s, 
these magnificent subterranean temples might 
have been known to a few persons, or whether 
the secret had died out, or been suppressed, and 
that there was an actual re-discovery of the caves, 
we cannot pretend to determine. It is enough 
that they must have been known to several in. 
dividuals at a period which long preceded their 
recent discovery ; and that they had been used 
ondifferent occasions, both as arsenals and hiding 
places, by the insurgents, during the last rebellion. 
There is even some probability that they were 
known to the native Irish during the wars of 
Strongbow and Henry II., and only forgotten 
when the aborigines of the central parts of the 
island were driven to the coast, and to the south 
and west extremities, and dispersed among other 
septs. Few persons were now in the secret of 
this retreat ; and it had only been confided to Fa- 
ther O'Hanlon, when his skill in surgery or phar- 
macy was required for a celebrated rebel officer, 
who lay concealed in the Kingston Caves early 
in 179s, long after it was believed that he must 
either have died of his wounds, or that he had 
succeeded in getting off by some smuggler or 
French vessel. Father John was, for the first 
period of his surgical attendance, subjected to 
the same ordeal through which he had made 
Judith pass; but, as his duty was perilous to 
himself, one of humanity, and rather compulsory 
than of free-will, it was soon found necessary to 
place entire confidence in him, upon condition 
that, even if the public cause made it advisable 
tu admit other individuals into the secret of 8 
retreat so impervious, though in the very heart 
of the country, every precaution should be taken 
to prevent discovery of where they were lodged, 
even by the temporary inmates. And now we look 
back, 

Some hours before the rude litter on which 
Florence was borne from Kesh’s Mill, approached 
his neighbourhood, Father John received intl 
mation from Felix of that desperate affray, the 
condition of the lady, and the critical circum 
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stances in which her husband was placed. In- 
stead, therefore, of waiting until the fall of night 
made it safe for the patient to be brought to his 
dwelling, he provided himself with the requisite 
supplies, and went forth with the messenger, to 
meet the party, (which was advancing by every 
covert track that intimate local knowledge 
enabled them to pursue,}) to administer all the 
id which Christian benevolence and the warm 
symp ithies of national feeling dictated. 
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upon rushing into the opening arms of Joyce 
in that wizard scene since named the Gothic gal- 
lery, she sank, for a long while overpowered by 
the conflict of emotion, her feelings partook more 
of the beatified repose of the satisfied soul, than 
of the sinkings of overwrought humanity. 

From that hour, Florence recovered rapidly ; 
and when Judith found her, though the wounded 
arm was still occasionally in a sling, and she 
looked pale from confinement, or in the wild 
lugubrious light of the caves, her health, she 
affirmed, was perfect—her happiness for the 
time complete. Left wholly to themselves, de- 
pendent upon each other for every active office of 
kindness, and every social solace, the married 
lovers gained, in a few weeks of singular inter- 
course, that matured, endearing tenderness, ever 
alive to one dear object, which is, in some rare 
cases, and only in some, the happy growth of 
years of conjugal union, 

«A man who would learn the true value of 
his wife, ought to spend the honeymoon with her 
in a cave,’ said Joyce, one evening that the good 
priest came on his frequent visits of mercy ; for 
his medical services were no longer required. 
Joyce had made, not alone the most affectionate 
companion—that might have been expected—but 
he was an assiduous and attentive nurse. And, 
now that Florence was able to take her turn in 
relieving him in domestic duties while Felix 
was abroad, his principal business was to read to 
her, as she Janguidly reclined on her heath 
couch, after the household fatigues of the morn- 
ing; to endeavour, with more good-will than 
success, to bring his flute to unison with her 
voice, or to indulge in those endless mazy con- 
versations about the nothings which to them, 
were everything—the many-coloured visions of 
their future way of life. Plans they might not 
yet be ealled ; for, on what feasible basis was any 
permanent scheme to be reared ? 
cottage, Father,” continued the Squire, as above, 
‘is a mere bagatelle, compared with tried affec- 
tion in a cave, I never should have been half 
s0 happy, missing this ordeal, to which chance, or 
the policy of Dublin Castle, has subjected you, 
my Florence.” 

“ An ordeal to which, however, I would not 
like to subject above one-third of the young 
couples of my acquaintance,” returned the priest ; 
“nor need your trial last for ever—you are both 
found proof.” 

“Nor do I vow our perpetual residence in 
these temples of enchantment. What news 
from earth above?” returned the Squire. 

“More mad attempts, and more disastrous 
defeats.” And Father John recited the public 
news of the period, and the progress made in 
quelling the insurrection, or terminating the 
civil war—whichever term the reader pleases ; 
and informed them of the happy effects of the 
conciliatory proclamation of Cornwallis, which 
had already made many of the goaded victims, 
urged to rebellion, lay down their arms 

“We ought to rejoice, J fancy,” said Joyce, 
reluctantly. 
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“And we may,” said Florence; “and yet 
regret a good cause ill-conducted, and now 
hopelessly overthrown ; rashly commenced, and as 
recklessly abandoned. Heavengrantthatthisciy;} 
war may be the last in our dark national history!” 

The time, she hoped, was now approaching, 
when the measures of the Lord-Lieutenant might 
restrain that furious faction which he couiq 
neither humanize nor nationalize: Her hus. 
band might soon now surrender himself for trial}, 
with the chance of obtaining justice—and, if 
justice, then honourable acquittal. This formed the 
inspiriting topic of their anxious conversation, til] 
Father John departed with Felix, cautioning the 
Squire against a too obstreperous use of his flute. 
as the country people, at a time when all sorts of 
omens and portents were rife, had hereabouts 
been hearing wild music “i’ the earth or the air.” 

“ Yes, I suppose, we must leave these dea; 
caves some time,” said Florence, when the guest 
was gone, and as Joyce tenderly performed his 
nightly office of removing the sleeve from her 
wounded arm, now requiring no baisam, save his 
healing kisses—“‘but I shall love and regret 
them for ever. It is quite possible, you feel, 
Jack, toregret most tenderly what one neverthe- 
less voluntarily abandons.” He owned entire 
participation in this feeling, at least in the pre- 
sent case ; and they mutually blessed the event, 
refusing to call it disastrous, which had so firmly 
knit, so strongly endeared, in making them, 
through the “sweet uses of adversity,” fully 
known to each other. 

“ Though no human creature ever gave poor 
Squire Jack,” said Joyce, with a touch of genuine 
Irish humour, “the smallest credit for one spark 
of literary taste or sensibility to any poetry, 
save ‘Bumper Squire Jones,’ he sometimes 
thought (modestly—to himself) that he could 
feel as much as those who talked the matter most 
glibly with Miss O’Brien and the ladies.” 

‘‘ Which he never attempted,” said Florence, 
laughing. ‘‘ But what of that ?” 

‘* True—which he, poor fellow! never at- 
tempted ; though he did rejoice when he, too, 
got a poet all to himself, to cherish in secret, 
whom no refined Irish person yet cares to rob 
him of. Ithink, Florence, no one can ever have 
loved, and not feel the songs of the Scottish 
Burns ?”’ 

“Oh, no: no one ever felt, or, feeling, ever 
revealed, that spark of the divinity in the bosom 
of mortals, with half the depth of tenderness, half 
the enchanting glow of passion, of that inspired 
Scotsman. But surely, at least, Miss Florence 
O’Brien,” she continued, reverting to his lighter 
vein, “gave Squire Jack some little credit for 
susceptibility to the finer feelings.” 

Joyce shrugged his shoulders, and smiled with 
a significant gesture, which he could now afford 
to do, even in remembering his early tortures 
from her haughtiness and caprice, and his ow? 


_mnisfortunes, blunders, and failings. 


“<< No more of that, Jack. an’ thou lovest me,” 
cried Florence, laughingly. “ But of Burns 3 
much as ever you please,” 
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« His divine songs were to paurre moi—the 
bashful lover—the secret fuel of burning passion 
—something of which I perceived the beauty but 
in a sort of glimmer, but felt thrill to my heart’s 
core. There was one song, that of a deyoted 
lover—ah! how little could I have foreseen, 
that, loving it as I did, it should vet be mine !— 
that— 

“* My cave wad be a lover’s bower, 
Though raging winter rent the air; 
And she, a lovely little flower, 
That I wad tent and shelter there !” 

The natural sequence to this tender quotation 

may be imagined. 


‘And could we look for anything like the 
impartial administration of justice, I know 
where we should be, my Florence, before another 
week.” 

“In Dublin Castle? Still, still, dear Jack, 
knowing all that we knew of our unhappy 
country, I shrink—my blood runs cold at the idea 
of surrender, There is no truth, no manliness, no 
magnanimous generosity among that perfidious 
Ascendency cabal, which, if Cornwallis overmas- 
ter, he is the first who shall have bridled the mon- 
ster for threecenturies.”” Florencespoke in a tone 
of despondency ; but, upon every new Visit 0! 








That an Irish gentleman, ever whom hung the 
stern realitiesof a trial for High Treason, and that | 
in 1798, could unbend to such idle nonsense, and | 
that his devoted wife should love him all the | 
better for this fond folly, ner yet look to his 
actual position with less clearness of apprehension 
or intensity of interest, is among those daily, 
nay, hourly episodes in real life, without which 
its burden too often were intolerable. 

But let us return to Judith, who has surely 
by this had full time to untwine her clew. She 
delivered her dispatches with an air of grave 
diplomacy which might have been a fair augury 
for a young attaché ; and, with a quick Irish 
turn to the comic, looked down upon the glitter- 
ing sparry floor on which she had been on her 
hunkers, apostrophizing it in Irish, which may be 
thus freely translated. 

“In truth, then, it’s yourself is a mighty fine 
seat, like the king’s own throne, shining with | 
dismonds ; though I’m not sure but, for work- 
lays—saving your dignity—a bee-hive stool in | 
acabin might be as aisy for the ould limbs.” 

The contents of Major Bertie’s letter referred 
chiefly to his late efforts to promote the interests | 
of Florence, by realizing the fortune undoubtedly | 
left to her by that uncle who had died in the | 
Russian service. The accounts were favourable : 
‘or, though the expected fortune was considerably 
less in umount than first rumours made it, it was 
nore certain and in much nearer prospect. And | 
Judith was thankful and exultant that her | 
child, who—though descended of the “ royal line | 
of the O’Barexs, the Inchiquins and T’omonds | 





with every one of the Five Broops, and the 
uld Bloods too,” and, consequently, far superior | 
to a Squire Joyee, comparatively of yesterday— 
had been nevertheless a portionless bride, should 
be at last a well-endowed wife. 

Of public affairs, Major Bertie said little or 
nothing, save expressing 2 hope that the com- 
wanding talents, and solid and sage character 
of Lord Cornwallis, “‘ would speedily restore that 
“egtee of tranquillity to Ireland which might 
permit dispassionate inquiry, the redress of any 
veal grievances, the repair of injuries, and the 
‘partial administration of justice.” 

“Real grievances!” said Florence. 


both, and connected by marriage or gossipred | 
| 


“* Intelli- 


vent Englishmen, having no interest in the pre- 
“Fvation of the abuses of this country, have 


hever doubted of their existence after living for a 
short time amongst us.” 





Father O'Hanlon, surrender formed the most en- 
srossiyg subject of discussion. That gentleman 
constantly brought them what newspapers and 
public intelligence he could pick up ; and, without 
making their place of retreat known, a sort of 
enigmatical correspondence was opened in ey- 
pher with Dr Fitzmaurice, which gave the lat- 
ter and the nervous Mrs Rooney, the sincere 
pleasure of learning that Judith had found the 
objects of her search, and that all were well, and 
with fortitude and equanimity awaiting better 
times. Through this channel, they learned that 
Father Mike had been cut down by Crawford's 
dragoons, in destroying the bridge of Ballintra, 
to impede the pursuit of Humbert. Larry Ryan 
had escaped there, and by miracle reached Squire 
Joyce’s mountain lodge, a miserable spectre. He 
was still concealed in that neighbourhood. 

The presence of Judith, with her affection, 
activity, shrewd wit, homely usefulness, and 


‘abundant old songs and senachies, was of the 


yreatest comfurt to the fugitives. Like Dr 


| Caius’ maid of all work, she was their “ cook 


and their housekeeper, their washer and their 
wringer ;” she was also their court jester and 
their hourly domestic counsellor. At times, in- 
deed, a twinge of the rheumatism, as the October 
nights grew long, would ruffle her temper, and 
she would often repine that her lady, “ with her 


‘fine fortin, and an O’Brien born both sides of 


’* 


the house, should not be restored to her Cas'le ; 
but if Florence, in compassion of her age and 
growing infirmities, ever urged her to leave 
them, Judy resented the proposal as the deepest 


‘insult that could be offered to her, and with 


clamour and violence appealed to her friend the 
Squire, against the cruelty of his lady, “ who 


would turn her out of doors in her ould days, 


and bring her grey hairs to the grave in sorrow.” 

« Out of doors, Judy !—I wish we had doors, 
though not to turn you out of,” returned the 
Squire upon one of those occasions, and while he 
was himself busily working at some of those 


_ Robinson-Crusoe, clumsy contrivances in which 


he had been engaged to promote the comfort of 
his household against the approach of winter. 
“7 must turn both you and your lady out of 

doors, or turn out myself—I can no longer 
look upon your lady without pain and self-re- 

proach, A woman of your good sense and expe- 

rience, Judith, cannot but be aware how improper 
it is for Florence to winter here:—she myst con- 
sept to leave me, or 1 shal] emerge, braying all 
2F2 
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consequences. You must use your influence 
with her—I have pleaded in vain ; there is 
but this one point upon which she is obstinate 
—inflexible.” 

Judith found her not less determined ; and 
she soon contrived to coax that affectionate 
creature to her own way of thinking. 

“ What, nurse, could the enjoyment of all 
you call needful comfort, be to me in com- 
parison of the perpetual agony of apprehen- 
sion or suspense to which separation would 
condemn me. That alone were perilous to me. 
How could I survive that protracted languishing 
misery, renewed every hour! What have I to 
fear here ?>—only the excessive kindness of my 
nurse-tenders. What to meet but that which 
tens of thousands of my countrywomen encounter 
in circumstances infinitely worse than at the 
worst mine can be? Surely I cannot be denied 
the only wish I allow myself to form—that, till 
the evil day pass, and Mr Joyce be free, we may 
never for one hour be separated.” 

Florence carried this great point ; and every 
possible precaution was taken to mitigate the 
privations and discomforts of her winter resi- 
dence which money and active friendship with- 
out, and the watchful affection of those within, 
could suggest. Fortunately, the winter, though 
cold, was dry, and the ingenious engineering 
of the Squire greatly improved their domi- 
cile, by draining, and wattling, and forming a 
kind of tent for their common sleeping apart- 
ment in one of the galleries. 

When the priest came through the deep snow 
on Christmas day, to celebrate mass in the Gothic 
gallery, long after the public worship in his cha- 
pel was over, and when he remained to partake 
of the savoury goose, and ham and pudding, which 
Judith had cooked with the aid of the Squire, he 
confessed, in reply to the gay reproaches of Flo- 
rence, that her heroic plan had been the best— 
or, at all events, the kindest. 

During this interval, other futile attempts at 
invasion had been made in the north-west, or 
rather to land arms, equipments, with a few sol- 
diers; andthe unfortunate Theobald Wolfe Tone 
had been captured. ‘This was among the last of 
the important events of the civil war, and the 
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few persons in the confidence of Squire Joyce | 


began to hope that, in the course of a very few 
months, he might capitulate with safety. At 
present he seemed forgotten, and the rewards for 
his apprehension were no more heard of. 


In the meanwhile, the long winter wore away | 


in the enjoyment of many of life's best pleasures | 


—though its cares, often the source of its most 


solid happiness, were not wholly absent; and — 


spring brought its own interests and duties even | 


to a cave; and present and absorbing occupa- 
tion banished, at least to Judith, even the thought 
of tedium. 

Affairs were in this state, and Florence, in re- 
newed health and spirits, had consented at last to 
go abroad, like the dove from their saving ark, 
to see if the waters had abated and the green 
earth re-appeared, when, towards the end of 





March, Father O’Hanlon came one morning at 
a very unusual hour. A messenger, a female one 
had arrived from Dr Fitzmaurice, announcin, 
that, by the secret but certain intelligence which 
he had with Dublin, he had been able to ascertain 
that the trial of Mr Joyce was now to be hurried 
on, for the evident purpose of procuring hig 
outlawry, and thus getting rid of a perplexing 
and disgraceful affair, in the least disgracefy] 
manner possible to those concerned. 

There is always, at first sight, somethin 
appalling and terrible in a trial; and this one 
was in Ireland, and involving the barbarous anq 
sanguinary penalties of treason. Florence felt 
her spirit quail and her heart’s blood curdle. 
She looked pitifully, through swimming tears, 
upon her infant daughter, now asleep on the lap 
of Judith—its wan and waxy but beautiful fea- 
tures still unvisited, in its six weeks’ span of life, 
by the sun or the breeze of Heaven—and then 
her glance reverted to its dearer father ; and, 
for a few seconds, Florence could have been 
contented that they should remain in the bowels 
of the earth for ever, rather than risk a life 
becoming every day more precious—the very life 
of her life! This was madness, to be dismissed 
at once; but there was a modified plan, to 
which her woman’s heart next clung. If trial 
it must be, could they not evade it? The 
slenderest chance of a conviction was revolting 
and torturing. They might either escape to 
America, or to France, now the safest place on 
the Continent for them ; and, although the Joyce 
property should be confiscated, her own fortune 
would amply suffice for all their wants, for their 
child, for happiness and peace. 

“ Where now is your maiden courage, Flo- 
rence?” returned Joyce, in answer to her passion- 
ate pleadings. ‘‘ Would you have the husband of 
your choice become a voluntary outlaw, abandon 
his country, and surrender those rights of pro- 
perty, derived from a long line of honourable 
ancestors, Which he now holds in trust for your 
children—without one manful struggle ? Shame 
on the lovely craven!” He laid a caressing hand 
on Florence’s hair, and turned laughingly to Fa- 
ther John, who, a man of peace by character and 
profession, saw much that was tenable in the pro- 
position of Florence, and was indeed welldisposed 
to support it, and probably every ‘other gentle 
though timid counsel. 

“ Your words, if not your thoughts, wrong me, 
sir,” cried Florence, gravely. “ My maiden courage 
—vain boast !—may have flagged; yet I am 
still able to choose—ay, even for you—death 
before dishonour! But, oh, surely, prudent 
evasion—following the example of so many of 
our countrymen at this time—men of courage 
and honour—can augur no taint of disgrace. But 
[ have said my last. It is for you to decide ona 
man’s part—for me to obey.” 

“ My own Florence,” replied Joyce, affection- 
ately, “ we will have neither commands nor 
obedience between us. Our judgments, like ouf 
hearts, are one—depend on it. Andnow, Father, 
for a council in this our Starry Chamber.” 
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As the results of that council were not alto- 

ther conclusive, we shall pass from it to the 
formal and imposing array of that criminal 
court in Dublin, before which John Pierce Joyce, 
Esquire, of Castle Joyce, County , commonly 
called Squire Joyce, &c. &c., was arraigned to 
be tried for high treason. There was not a 
doubt in the minds of the crown lawyers, that 
no prisoner would appear to answer to the 
charge. It was firmly believed that he had, 
months ago, escaped beyond seas with his wife, and 
andcould not evenknow of thetrial. A few minutes 
wereto be sufficient, therefore, to huddle over the 
preliminaries of Joyce’s outlawry, before proceed- 
ing to the other cases about to be tried. Yet 
they wondered that the court should be so early 
crowded, and such an array of counsel present, 
though apparently but as spectators. 

The business opened. The officiating func- 
tionary, in loud, measured, monotonous tones, 
summoned the prisoner to appear to answer to 
the solemn charges set forth in the indictment. 
No answer was returned—no prisoner appeared ; 
and the outlawry was about to be formally de- 
clared. ‘ Stay, gentlemen,” said a well-known 
and celebrated liberal counsellor of that period, 
“this charge has hung over MrJoyce for eighteen 
months, in one shape or other—so I find by the 
date of the warrant on which he was first arrested. 
Surely eighteen seconds, nay, eighteen minutes, 
may be given him to stand forward. Look out 
again, my lad,” he continued, turning to Felix, 
the perspiring avant courier of the Squire, who 
had reached Dublin, by hard riding, early in the 
same morning. The counsellor looked to his 
watch; and whilethe crown lawyers, shewing signs 
of disturbance, eagerly whispered and consulted 
among themselves, cast meaning eyes to the 
bench, rose in haste, and then flapped down upon 
their seats, three more long minutes elapsed. 

“ This is trifling with the time of the court,” 
cried the Attorney-General, in a loud imperious 
tone, and flirting his papers. ‘I beg that 
business may proceed.” 

‘Patience, brother!” cried the counsellor 
who seemed to have assumed the chief manage- 
ment of Joyce’s case. ‘“‘ My eighteen minutes 
are not half up. The court has met to dispense 
justice to the lieges, not to gallop to desired 
conclusions at the pace which may best suit Mr 
Attorney General.” ‘The speaker was here joined 
by a military-looking, elderly gentleman, who 
feemed just off a hasty journey, and who was 
followed by a younger man in uniform. The 
first was our friend, Major Bertie. ‘ I am come 
over from England,” he said, “ in hot haste and 
un-subpeenaed, to bear my testimony to the 
peaceful and orderly conduct of Mr Joyce while 
I was on service in his neighbourhood ; which 
was exactly during the time at which his alleged 
‘rimes are laid. ’Tis but my good word. I can 
Speak to nothing specific ; yet I could not with- 
hold my feeble testimony to what I know. This 
my friend, Lord , an aid-de-camp to his 
Excellency, whom I have brought with me. Mr 
eyce is even better known to him than to myself. 
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I am certain it would give him sincere pleasure 
to see Squire Joyce restored in peace and honour 
to his wife and his home.” 

“Squire Joyce’s claret will sit sour in my 
stomach for ever, if he don’t get clear off to- 
day,” said Florence’s former gay admirer; “ as 
I truly believe it was much-provoked resistance to 
some of the compulsory levies of our own for- 
raging blades which first brought him intotrouble, 
or perhaps—this was a queer country last year 
—his good-natured protection of his tenants 
gave colour to certain charges.” 

“ What matters it all, if he allow a sentence 
of outlawry to be recorded against him?” cried 
the anxious barrister, springing once more to his 
feet, as the officer of the court began the formal 
declaration. 

It was a moment of intense interest ; carriage 
wheels were heard ; and Felix, who had again 
been on the outlook, rushed into the court, 
throwing up his right hand, and exclaiming— 

** Lamh laidher aboo!* They are come, your 
Honour!” 

A mighty hubbub rose. “ To prison with that 
rude fellow!” growled a judge in wrath. 

‘* He deserves it for such a slogan. We have 
had enough of late, my Lord, of the cause of the 
strong hand—of might for right,’ returned the 
excited counsellor. “ But stay your proceed- 
ings, gentlemen—here comes my client. Good 
morning, sir. You have been summoned to plead, 
Mr Joyce—Guilty or Not Guilty = 

* Not guilty !” cried Joyce, who had yet searce 
reached the bar, in a tone which electrified the 
court. The emphatic words were muttered 
from several quarters, and taken up and repeated 
in a shrill voice, and strong Munster brogue, by 
a hale, squab, elderly temale, in a blue cloak, who, 
at the same time, elevated a beautiful infant 
hetween her hands, the smiling emblem of inno- 
cence. 

‘“ Back, Judith, and retire, if you love me,” 
whispered Florence, in agony, while the gen- 
tlemen made way for her beside the counsel, 
and Major Bertie hastily advanced to meet her. 
© Huaich! then, lady dear—I'd say it, if the King 
on his throne heard me, of that sweet babby’s 
father.” But Judith,to her manifest indignation, 
was borne back. 

Every eye was now turned upon the prisoner, 
and his wife, who sat with his counsel imme- 
diately behind the bar. Both were striking and 
admirable specimens of what either actually is 
or is imagined the ancient aristocracy of their 
native land ; in stature, in physiognomy, in ex- 
pression, and in high, and, ut this moment, 
dignified and calm bearing. They formed a study 
for the spectators, all of whom were powerfully 
interested in the fate of Joyce. The crown 
lawyers held another whispered conversation, 
and the colour of Florence was seen to fluctuate. 
It was with difficulty that she replied to the 
civilities whispered by friends around her; yet 
she did reply, and seemed stoically calm, until 





* “ The cause of the strong hand”—the war-cry of 
the O’ riens, 
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the crown functionary rose, and glibly, and 
not very intelligibly, announced, that, from the 
failure of two most important witnesses, who, 
it was believed, had been spirited out of the 
country, he was not in a condition at present to 
proceed with the case. The case was, therefore, 
in the meantime, abandoned. 

“ Liar! conscious, despicable liar!” were the 
strong, coarse words churned forth between the 
clenched teeth of Joyce ; and his counsel adroitly 
and good-humouredly passed what he called “ 
“gagging bill,” over the rebellious lips, whose 
last sounds it was not deemed prudent or digni- 
fied by the court to hear. 

One stifled but audible sob burst from the 





in question, after passing a few hours with Major 
Bertie and their friendly counsel, at their ho. 
tel, were already at Naas, on their way home 
Florence would not confess fatigue which might 
delay their journey for one hour; and a pale 
rose tint now first blushed faintly in the dimp. 
ling cheeks of the infant Florence. 

In future years, it was always merrily alleged. 
in the numerous family of Squire Joyce, that 
this young lady retained the warmest corner jp 
her father’s heart ; while, by his contented ana 


thriving tenantry, she was fondly named jp 


swelling bosom of Florence—one sign of woman’s | 
weakness. betrayed only when her resolution | 
completed her vowed pilgrimage to the Holy 


was no longer necessary for those she loved. 

A thrilling shout of joy—a jubilant outery, 
which nothing could repress, echoed through the 
court, and was prolonged through the Four 
Courts and passages, into the heart of the multi- 
tude assembled without; and thecourt, instead of 
proceeding with the other cases, rose in disorder, 
and hastily adjourned for that day. Congratu- 
lations poured in from every side ; and, upon that 
night, in every social party in Dublin, the lucky 
young barrister who had seen and could de- 
seribe the sudden brilliant apparition of the 
morning, the Rebel and his wife, became the pet 
lion-cub of the ladies for the evening. 

“Is the lady as beautiful as they say, Mr 
O'Connell?” asked some breathless beauty, in 
name of the ten crowding around the young gen- 
tleman interrogated. 

« A thousand times more beautiful!” was the 
enthusiastic reply. “ Never was there so rare 
a combination of grace, dignity, and loveliness.” 

“ And her husband ?” 

“One of the finest fellows in Ireland.” 

“ T hope they will shew themselves among us 





—I quite long to see them,” continued the lady. | 


‘And I am confidentially informed that, if we 


had anything like a vice-regal court at present, | 


they would be very well received there, after all 
that has passed.” 
This was extremely probable ; but the parties 


| 
| 


Irish, even up to her wedding-day, The Datighter 
of the Caves. She was about seven years of agp 
before her nurse, Judith, first a person of vastly 
augmented consequence in the household of 
Dames’ Court, and finally of Castle Joyce, really 


Well of Mitchelstown, and visited Father John’s 
parsonage of Ballynaspiddal, driven by Felix on 
this long journey in the Squire’s own jaunting 
car, in which Father John was to accompany her 
back on his annual visit to his friends. 

It was with difficulty that Judith, after her 
devotions were duly performed, could be per- 
suaded from attempting to crawl, once more, 
into the caves, from which she intended to take 
back splendid memorials and trophies. These 
Felix brought her, as he fancied, in profusion. 

“Och, bless the boy! You must go back and 
grope better. Them lumps of diamonds will 
cast a grand shine on ould Mrs Rooney’s mante! 
shelf, and astonish all the ladies and faymales of 
Portmullina ; but, for herself—the misthress— 
dear lady !—och, better will she like that same 
ugly, ill-shaped piece of his Honour’s handywork 
—the basket, boy—for which yourself brought 
the twigs to the cave—the babby’s craddle we 
left—which he would be making that weary 
winter, and herself looking at him with the dew 
in her eyes, and myself slyly watching both, till 
my own heart would be bursting. But run, like 
a Red-shank, for it, boy—and his Riverence will 
wait you, if you be back afore night. Blessed be 
His name! we throve well, and every day since 
then, and not a happier family or a better land- 
lord in the Province of Munster!” 
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THEY tax our bread, they eat our souls, 
They brutalize despair— 

Then mock the victims they embrute, 
And cry, ‘*‘ What beasts they are!” 

Their talk is still of guns and swords; 
But soon their pride shall see, 

We need no swords to conquer slaves, 
And set our tyrants free. 


That slaves they are, and beggars too, 
By statute they declare ; 

Rascals by Act of Parliament ! 
Behoid what beasts they are! 

Their hearts, ring’d round with ignorance, 
Are fetter’d to disdain ; 

Fraud jails their souls, and meanness links 
Their lusts to folly’s chain. 





We bought my lord the hat he wears, 
We bought his lady’s gown, 

We bought the squire his coach-and-four— 
But wish he’d use his own. 

Arms? Let them prate of gun and lance! 
Nor gun nor lance need we ;— 

What! turn our fetters into swords ? 
No—set our tyrants free ! 


Oh, would they swap for honest bread 
The chains they forge and wear, 
From heav'n, to visit man on earth, 
The angels would repair! 
But soon our light shall teach their gloom 
What mind can do and be: 
We'll forge no fetters into swords, 
But set our tyrants free. 
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« J wonpeER if it’s about smoky chimneys ; if 
so, I'll read,” exclaims some amiable domestic 
individual, with lungs suffering under that in- 
fiction, on reading the name wherewith this 
lucubration has been baptized. 

« No; my theme is the smoke of tobacco.” 

«“ Faugh! do you smoke ?” was the inquiry of 
mv father’s sister—unmarried ladies don’t like to 
be called aunts—on discovering I had acquired 
that habit; and many other elderly ladies, 
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glorying in the stern orthodoxy of their anti- | 


tobacconistical sentiments, vented interjectional 
iuterrogations of equal acumen on the same 
occasion. Doubtless, therefore, much pious dis- 
may will be generated amongst the crusaders 
against Nicotiana, when they perceive some un- 
known individual has the superhuman audacity 
to pen a public eulogium. 

“Yes; I do smoke,” was the laconic reply I 
vouchsafed to the inquiry of my respected rela- 
tive; but, on the present occasion, I intend to 
be a little more diffuse. I not only smoke, but 
amasmoker. I see you are ready to say it is 
one and the same thing ; but, pardon me, you are 
mistaken: every man who smokes is by no 
means a smoker. There are few of the latter 
compared with the overwhelming majority of the 
former. And this is the distinction :— 

The legitimate smoker is a man who truly 
enjoys his recreation, and thoroughly under- 
stands it; whilst the man who merely smokes is 
a creature either of habit or imitation, and who, 
in contradistinction to the real smoker, I will 
designate “ a puffer.” 


The puffer of habit longs | 








for his pipe or segar, and enjoys them with an 


acquired liking ; but which is merely animal, 
and bears no analogy to the mental zest expe- 
rienced by the genuine smoker. He (id est, the 
puffer) is contented if he can procure his quan- 
(um suff. of the herb, and listless and ill-tempered 
if deprived of it ; but all this is mere habit and 
instinct—he has only a physical sense of pleasure. 
Such a man is certainly not a smoker ; but still 
less is he one who fumigates because others do— 
because he imagines it an emblem of the good 
fellow, the boon companion, or the roué. This 
last is the puffer of imitation ; he cares nothing 
about the private enjoyment of that he professes 
to love, but is solicitous that a segar or a hand- 
‘vue meerschaum be between his lips when his 
toilet is completed, and he purposes to benefit 
certain of his countrymen with a display of the 
Various elegancies to which he considers either 
of those articles as a highly becoming and 
fashionable finish, However, whatever may be 
their distinguishing characteristics, it is certain 
that neither of these animals is the true smoker. 

‘eitmate and veritable fumigation consisteth 
hot in the vehement puffing of shag ; nor in the 
study of graceful attitudes over Havannah ; nor 
in the constitutional or acquired capability of 
digesting an immoderate proportion of the odori- 








ferous herb: but solely depends upon the man 
who uses it. With him who is master of its 
secrets, and understands its resources, tobacco 
operates as a soother of spleen, a tranquillizer of 
grief and pain, a coaxer of the brain into a de- 
lightful train of thought, and an assistant of the 
imagination. It is the most magnificent adjunct 
in the world to philosophical speculation: Sir 
Isaac Newton was a smoker; so was old Thomas 
Hobbes. It is a generator of poetic ideas: 
Lord Byron was a smoker; so, I believe, is Mr 
Campbell. It is a delight to the man of erudi- 
tion: Dr Parr was a smoker. It is invaluable 
to a castle-builder: Alnaschar should have been 
represented smoking at the time he kicked down 
the basket ef crockery—the picture would have 
been complete. It is the joy of the philanthro- 
pist and warm-hearted man: my uncle Toby was 
a smoker. But the mysterious influence of the 
fumous operation can hardly be described—it is 
akind of freemasonry. My brethren will under- 
stand me by intuition, while, in all probability, I 
might talk and write for a month without im- 
parting one gleam of comprehension into the 
skulls of others ; though, I dare say, very many 
would wink, and look sapient, and hug the fond 
delusion that they are masters of the mystery, and, 
consequently, members of the genuine fraternity. 

I confess there is apparently room for conjec- 


| ture that the smokers of the metropolis alone 


are exceedingly numerous ; for thousands of 
gentlemen glorify themselves with fire and fume 
in the streets, and tobacconists’ shops and segar- 
divans flourish in all directions ; but when 
we consider the aforesaid distinction between 
smokers and puffers, the groundwork of the con- 
jecture will vanish. Were it not for the vast 
number of mere puffers, the hundreds of venders 
of execrable trash under the name and colour of 
tobacco and segars could not exist ; but the fact 
is, out of a dozen young men who puff, ten do 
not know a genuine segar from a roll of prepared 
cabbage leaf; and, as to the poetry of smoke !— 
pshaw ! they think not of it, nor indeed could 
comprehend what was meant, were it mentioned 
to them. They have a bit of red fire between 
their lips—and the bipeds are satified. Of my 
acquaintance, about a dozen consume tobacco in 
various forms ; but I reckon only two as smokers. 
“ Smokers alone the joy of smoke can know ;” 

which, no doubt, appears a very self-evident 
truism, and would certainly be nothing more, 
did the first word of the line signify every Yahou 
who puffs ; but, as it does not, the quotation con- 
veys a sufficiently clear idea that certain gentle- 
men may benefit the revenue to the utmost ex- 
tent of their liberality, by burning the exotic ; 
but, if they be not of the right stamp, they are 
little more to be considered smokers than the 
urchin who sucks a piece of ignited cane to the 
indignation of his diaphragm. 

Susceptible as I am of the ecstatic mental re- 
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creation of smoke, to say nothing of conviction 
by experience of its physical benefits, I regard 
with stoical indifference the various and mani- 
fold tirades against it, by the intolerant anti- 
tobacconists, which I have heard and read ; and 
endure abuse with the exemplary heroism of a 
martyr. In fact, use and repetition have ren- 
dered me callous to such fulminations, I ama 
smoker, and, in all probability, shall continue 
one to the end of existence, though I have 
read the “ Counterblast” by King James—that 
glorious monument of regal pedantry and dog- 
matism. But, in spite of philosophy and resig- 
nation, I cannot help quietly wondering why 
people should be so furious. We smokers are a 
placid race of men, and do not abuse anybody 
for not having a congenial liking with ourselves ; 
and why we should be so mercilessly beset for 
our peculiar partiality I am at a loss to conceive. 
Common good breeding will, of course, keep a 
gentleman from annoying with smoke those to 
whom it is offensive. I, for one, have no un- 
governable propensity to fumigate those who 
have an antipathy to the operation. If I am 
allowed to fumigate by myself in peace, I desire 
ro more. But, ye gods, what strenuous endea- 
vours have been made by my relations and 
friends to tear a pleasure from me! How I 
have been assailed on all sides with abuse, 
bribery, persuasion, flattery, logic, terror, and 
every engine that human ingenuity could invent! 
Abuse was tolerably freely lavished upon me by 
all parties; bribery and persuasion were re. 
sorted to alternately by my maiden aunt afore- 
said; flattery by a certain young lady with 
the most fascinating smile in the world—she 
wondered “that a gentleman of my taste, &c., 
should,” &c. &c. Heaven save the mark! it is 
well I write anonymously ; but I am sure she 
did not speak sincerely—-my aunt must have 
cajoled her. Logic! Heaven knows how I was 
edified by syllogistical argumentation against 
the inutility 2nd viciousness of smoking, by an 
elderly gentleman, whose pneumatological and 


dialectic abilities were fully proved, by the fact of 


his having frightened all the publishers in Lon. 
don out of their wits by the offer of three M.S, 
folios, containing analytical reviews of the sys- 
tems of Aristotle, Peter Ramus, and Locke, As 
to terror ; had 1] been a nervous man, I should 
long ago have been in Bedlam, or, at least, 
the hapless victim of hypochondria, through the 
benevolent exertions of my friends to scare me 
from smoke, by calling up phantoms of almost 
every “ill that flesh is heir to,” and which they 
gravely assured me must be the infallible conse- 
quences of my pernicious indulgence. Fevers, 
vertigo, paralysis, consumption, asthma, blind- 
ness, Were displayed in all their horrors before 
me ; and a lady—a near relation—affectionately 
hoped 1 micht suffer severely for my obstinacy. 
Now, I ama remarkably quiet man, and tolerably 
even-tempered withal ; but, at first, this syste- 
matic persecution greatly incommoded me, and I 
used to abscond from the clatter of tongues to 
the seclusion of my private apartment, and draw 





consolation from the bowl of my meerschaum 
filled with genuine Varina’s roll. I could not 
divine why the people plagued me. I did al] jy, 
my power to prevent personal annoyance accru- 
ing to anybody from my pleasures ; and I gyo. 
ceeded, for I never heard a word of complaint 
on that article. However, I have passed the 
ordeal scathless, and am still a smoker. 

But I am not the only sufferer. I have many 
fellows in affliction; and thousands of wort}, 
individuals have groaned beneath the cat-o’_ninge. 
tails of persecution before my time. There wa: 
once a sect of religious people (Methodists. | 
think) who resolved to exclude from their corm. 
munion all who used tobacco. One of the Popes 
(I forget which) excommunicated those who 
brought tobacco, in any form, into the churches: 
not that I blame the old gentleman for that. 
for we have no title to make our pleasures ay 
annoyance to others. At the present day, some 
of the public journals delight in any opportunity 
to have a “ fling” at smoke—The Times, for 
example. In short, we smokers, ever since 
the introduction of tobacco into England, have 
been hunted down with a vehemence little infe. 
rior to that which characterised the persecutio: 
of those stupid people who so unreasonably 
differed with King Henry VIII. and Queen Mary 
on points of religious faith. Heigh ho! only 
think of the pamphlets which have been pub- 
lished against us, poetical and prosaic! Hei 
mthi! to what terrible censures and suspicions 
has the simple act of inhalation rendered our 
unhappy race obnoxious! We have been accused 
as accessories to the gunpowder-plot, of medi- 
tating the “disparking of certain inclosures,” and 
of dealing with the devil! For an example, 
take the title of the following pamphlet, im- 
printed at London in the year 1616, which I 
will cite at length for the admiration of my 
readers. Here it is :— 

Tobacco Tortvred, or the filthie fume of Tobacco re- 
fined. Shewing all sorts of subjects that the inward 
taking of Tobaceo fumes is very pernicious to their bodies ; 
too, too profluuious for many of their purses, and most 
pestiferous to the publike state. Exemplitied apparently 
by the most fearful effects: more especially from their 
treacherous projects about the gunpowder treason ; frow 
their rebellious attempts, of late, about their preposterous 
disparking of certain Inclosures: as also from suadry 
other their prodigious practises.” 

There! Isnot that enough to cause the Grand 
Turk himself to throw down his chibouque in 
horror and affright ? But that is not all ; for 
this formidable author favours us with a speci- 
men of logic on his title-page, by way of motto ; 
but whether it be a quotation or an emanation 
from his own sagacious brain, I am not learned 
enough to resolve. Thus, however, the pithy 
apothegm runs :— 

If sweete oyntments and perfumes do vndoubtedly 
rejoyce the heart of a man, then surely all noysome 
sauours, and poysonsome smels (such as is the filthie tume 


of Tobacco) inwardly taken must necessarily disquiet 


and drive the same into a dangerous condition! ! 


Indeed! Had the authore or heard the old 
proverb— What is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison ?” Had he ever heard of an acquired 
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taste? Had he ever heard of garlic eaters ; and 
that, long before tobacco was known—at least in 
the Old World—certain herbs of rank and (to 
many ) noxious savour, were used as stimuli? Wit- 
nesstheallusion by Virgilin hissecond Eclogue:— 
“¢ Thestylis et rapido fessis messoribus estu 
Allia, Serpyllumque, herbas contundit olentes.”’ 

I suppose the author had read Virgil ; for his 
book Jeads us to imagine that he understood 
both the classic tongues, inasmuch as he sancti- 
fies his redundant title-page with “ Dignitatis 
siazov0z Deus,” and piously concludes his work 
with Ocw 0650." 

There is another pamphlet, bearing date 1602, 
with the following quaint title:—* Work for 
Chimney Sweepers, or a Warning for Tabacco- 
nists.” ‘This elaborate quarto contains eight 
reasons against the use of tobacco, one of which 
is expressed in these words :—** The first author 
and finder thereof was the Diuell, and the first 
practisers of the same were the Diuell’s priests, 
and therefore not to be used of us Christians.” 
This is an argument so overwhelmingly con- 
vincing, that it would of course be the superlative 
of arrogance in me to endeavour to confute it. 
I shall, therefore, only observe, that the idea of 
the Devil being the author of this unfortunate 
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herb, and its patrons the devil's priests, origi- 
nated in the description, by Monardus, then 
recently translated into English, of the natural 
productions of the New World, wherein is an 
account of tobacco, and the uses to which it was 
applied by the aboriginal inhabitants, a portion 
of which I will here transcribe for the benefit of 
my curious readers, the book itself being scarce, 
It is intituled as follows: 

“Joyfvll Newes out of the New-found VVorld. 
Wherein are declared the rare and singular vertues of 
diuers Herbes Trees Plantes Oyles and Stones with their 
applications” &c. 

It is translated by John Frampton, the date is 
1596, and the portion I have selected to quote, 
runs thus :— 

“One of the meruelles of this herbe, and that which 
bringeth mcst admiration, is, the manner howe the 
Priestes of the Indias did vse it, whiche was in this 
Matner: when there was amongst the Indians any man- 
ner of businesse of greate importaunce, in which the 
ehiee Gentlemen called Cisiques, or any of the principall 
people of the countrey had necessitie to consult with their 
Priestes in any businesse of importance: then they went 
and propounded their matter to their chiefe Prieste, foorth- 
with in their presence he tooke certeyne leaues of the 
Tabavo, and cast them into ye fire, and did receive the 
smoke of them at his mouth, and at his nose with a cane, 
and in taking of it, hee fell down uppon the ground as a 
Dead man, and remayning so according to the quantity 
of smoke that hee had taken, when the hearbe had done 
his worke he did reuiue and awake, and gave them their 
answeares according to the visions and illusions which he 
sawe, whiles hee was rapte in the same manner, and he 
did interprete to them, as to him seemed best, or as the 
Diuell had counselled him, giving them continually doubt- 
full answeres, in such sorte, that howsoever it feil out, 
they might say that it was the same, which was declared, 
and the answere that hee made.” 

What an analogy to the oracles of old !—But 


it would be out of my present province to discuss 
that point. 


I cannot resist here transcribing the title of 
an anti-tubacconist poem, by Mr Joseph Sylves- 
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ter, on account of its singularity and quaintness, 
Behold! “Tobacco battered, and The Pipes shat. 
tered, (about their eares that idely idolize so base 
and barbarous a weed, Or at least wise ouerloue 
so loathesome vanitie,) by a volley of holy shot 
Thundered from Mount Helicon.” By Jupiter, 
this is enough to scare a dandy into forswearing 
his segar, and an Irish coal-whipper into parting 
company with his dhudheen for ever, Listen to 
one quotation from this immortal poem, dear 
reader, for the sake of the pun in the last coup- 
let. 

* *Tis® vented most in Taverns, Tipling-cotts, 

To Ruffians, Roarers, Tipsy-Tosty Pots, 

W hose custom is, between the Pipe and Pot, 

(The one cold and moist, th’ other dry and hot,) 

To skirmish so, (like sword and dagger fight,) 

That ‘tis not easie to determine right 

Whach of their weapons hath the conquest got 

Over their wits, the Pipe or else the Pot: 

Yet "tis apparent, and by proof express, 

Both stab and wound the brain with drunkenness 

For even the derivation of the name 

Seems to allude and to include the same . 

Tobacco, a8 Ta Baxy», one would say 

To Bacchus (Cup God) dedicated aye.” 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that the 
quoted lines contain no libel on legitimate 
smokers, sith they relate only to those puffers 
who rejoice in the fumes of shag and strong beer, 
the nature of whose enjoyment differs just as 
much from that of true fumigation, as a squalid 
and senseless gin-drinker from a man of wit and 
talents imbibing champagne, or as the animals 
in the Zoological Gardens feeding, differ from a 
gentleman dining. 

By the way, Mr Sylvester, in another part of 
his undying production, as the Honourable Mrs 
Norton would call it, feels obliged to confess that 

« Don Tobacco hath an ampler reign 
Than Don Philippo the great king of Spain.’ 
Yet he remorselessly condemns all smokers to 
eternal perdition, telling us that 
sé Hell hath smoke, 
Impenitent Tobacconists to choak.” 

In pure charity, having terrified my brethren 
by the awful intelligence contained in the last 
quoted lines of Mr Sylvester, I must, as an anti- 
dote to their fears, cite a few verses from a poem 
of an opposite character, being the composition 





of some zealous smoker who has been long 
gathered to his fathers. Heaven rest his soul! 
I dare say he was a good fellow. The happy 
title of his production is ‘‘ Nicotianw Encomium, 
or the Golden Leaf of Tobacco displayed in all 
its Soveraignty and singular Vertues.” Hark to 
his eloquent exordium :— 
“ Ye hot! ye cold! ye rheumatick ! draw nigh, 
In this rich leafe a soveraigne dose doth lie 
Will cure ye all; Physick ye need not want, 
Here "tis i’ th’ guinmy entrails of a plant” 
A little further on :— 
“ Brave leafe! thou acts’ the able Doctor's part, 
Inu thee there’s wrapt an (Esculapian art; 
Thou frights’ Infection,+ bribes our fatal doomes, 
Prolongs our lives, and saves us from our Tombes.’ 
Well, if Mr Sylvester threatens us with per- 


® i.e. Tobacco. 
+ The poet has here a very acute marginal note, viz, 
“ Ut Dei ministra, nen adulterata, et modicAsumpla™ 
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dition, here is a gentleman who hints at mundane 
immortality as the reward of a zealous devotion 
to smoke :—so far, this is consolatory, seeing that 
we may believe which we please. = 

But I can neither afford time nor patience to 
quote any more from the various anti and pro- 
tobacconist pamphlets which have been published 
since the first importationof Nicotiana to the pre- 
sent era; though, at “this present writing.” I 
have mostof themon the table beforeme. Yet, hold 
a while, I remember that Locke has somewhere in 
his works these words, “ Bread or tobacco may be 
neglected ; but reason at first recommends their 
trial, and custom makes them pleasant.” ‘There, 
ve fanatic and senseless babblers against smoke, 
hear the words of one of the greatest men that 
ever ornamented the world, and hold your cla- 
mour in reverence before such an authority, 
coupled with the example of Sir Isaac Newton ! 
Hear, I say, and observe that Mr Locke not 
only commends tobacco, but actually couples it 
with bread—with bread, “ the staff of life.” 

fiear Byron, too, ye infidels! 

“‘ Sublime tobacco, which, from east to west, 

Cheers the tar’s labour and the Turkman’s rest; 

Which on the Moslem’s ottoman divides 

His hours, and rivals opium and his brides ; 

Magnificent in Stamboul, and less grand, 

‘Though not less loved, in Wapping and the Strand ; 

Divine in hookahs, glorious in a pipe 

When tipped with amber, mellow, rich, aud ripe : 

Yet thy true lovers more admire by far 

Thy naked beauties——-Give me a segar.” 

Locke, Newton, and Byron! These names 
alone are weighty enough to crush the whole herd 
of the small people who gratify themselves by 
howling at what they do not understand. 

If the antitobacconists would be satisfied with 
abusing those puffers who strut about with segars, 
annoying everybody they come in contact with, 
I would not only forgive them, but join heart 
and hand in the same cause. But, whilst they 
include, in their wholesale fulminations, the real 
smokers—by which I mean those who, as afore- 
said, truly understand and enjoy the habit, and 
at the same time whose gentlemanly feelings pre- 
vent their inconvenien. ig anybody—I enter my 
protest against such conduct, not only on the 
score of ill-breeding, illiberality, and bad taste, 
but on that of ignorance. With those who ana- 
thematize tobacco, one of two cases must exist: 
either they have never smoked, or, having done 
80, it proved disagreeable to them. In the first 
case, their abuse is sheer ignorance ; and, in the 
latter, it is absurd, because they speak only 
from single feeling ; and even if, individually, 
they entertain an aversion to smoke, that cannot 
be an argument against the object of their dis- 
like, the matter being one of taste. 

But I did not sit down to argue, I had enough 
of diatribes with the logical old gentleman befure 
alluded to, Oh, how I blessed the day when he 
was obliged to go abroad! He is now in Spain. 
How gloriously he will be smoked! He will 
come back with a visage like a side of bacon, 
shrivelled with smoke, and long and yellow with 
chagrin, Such be the fate of all who endeavour 





to ruffle the calm of true smokers with their 
impertinent harangues! 

My notions of the qualifications necessary to 
constitute a man a smoker of the first order, are 
certainly exclusive and aristocratic: the more 
expanded his intellect, the better; if he be a 
calm and even-tempered man, smoke will increase 
his stock of imperturbability ; and, if he be ardent, 
enthusiastic, and passionate, it will quietize the 
ebullitions of temper, while it refines and Spi 
ritualizes thought. In short, the test of a true 
smoker is how far the operation helps or enlivens 
his peculiar operation or favourite pursuit. 
Smoke will inspire a poem in a man of genius, or 
assist a mathematician in the solution of a pro- 
blem. I was once almost of opinion that a 
finished education was an essential to the formation 
of a true smoker: but no ;—I subsequently met 
with a poor uncultivated fellow, who had in hia 
the right sort of stuff. He was a porter whom 
I employed to carry my portmanteau from a 
coach-office to the hotel where I was then stay. 
ing. He was smoking from a short pipe the 
whole way, and I discerned such tokens of quiet 
complacency on his hard but good-natured phys 
siognomy, over which every now and then a half. 
formed smile would steal, that I concluded he 
was either a smoker of the right stamp, or 
nourished some happy conceit at the time ian his 
noddle, 

“You seem to enjoy your pipe, my friend,” 
said I, for the purpose of drawing him out. 

* Ay, Sir; I likes my pipe, as yer Honour 
says. I likes to smoke when I’ve a load on my 
head ; for a pipe o’ ‘bacco sets a man thinking, 
and the weight don’t seem so heavy.” 

I was delighted. The man was a smoker, an 
humbJe member of the real fraternity; and, in 
the plenitude of my sympathy, I determined to 
administer to his gratification by a present of 
tobacco. I took him into a shop, and offered 
him a choice—“ Will you have k’naster?” said 
R. 

“ Why, thanky, Sir,” replied the man ; “ since 
your Honour’s so good, I'd rather have shag or 
returns; for, if 1 was to get used to any of them 
fine ‘baccas, I shouldn’t relish the old stuff so 
well arter’ards, when I was obligated to go back 
to it; for I’m a poor man, your Honour, and can't 
afford dear things.” 

Poor fellow! He was prudent, however, and 
I complied with his wish. 

Many men that I know, though not actually 
practising smokers, have in them all the requi- 
site qualifications—castle-builders particularly. 
Oh! if some of these knew the high enhancement 
which this grand adjunct to meditation is capa- 
ble of imparting to the hazy dreams of an imagi- 
native mind—the vraisemblance to brain-creat- 
ed phantasma—how eagerly would they embrace 
it! What currie and cayenne are to the epicure, 
smoke is to the man of genius, the philosopher, 
the poet, and the thinker. But a man, how- 
ever well qualified, cannot at once enter into all 
the mysteries of tobacco, nor be directly capable 
of enjoying, in the fulness of their fruition, all 
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those exquisite delights which the herb is capa- 
ble of at last imparting. No; Nicotiana is coy, and 
requires @ probation previous to admission into 
her sanctum sanctorum. Nemo repente fuit 
emokeissimus | 1 therefore recommend the neo- 
phyte te be chary in the use of the fragrant herb, 
and woo her favours by modest and respectful 
advances ; not, emulative of equality with a prac- 
tised smoker, endeavour to accomplish the con- 
sumption of a greater proportion than may be 
physically grateful or desirable. Gradually the 
beauties and advantages of smoke will be un- 
folded ; and, provided he be at first temperate, he 
will, with éach gentle suspiration, become more 
and moré sensible of its balmy luxury. 

Of the times, modes of smoking, &c. I shall 
say little. For myself, I generally consider quiet 
essential to the due enjoyment and appreciation 
of the operation. I therefore eschew all crowded 
and fashionable promenades. But I have another 
reason for that. It is vulgar to smoke in tle 
streets or parks, (unless in a very secluded part 
of thelatter,) and, for the time, degrades a smoker 
to the level of a puffer. The linen-drapers’ shop- 
men, et id genus omne, delight in strutting with 
segars in Regent Street; and what gentleman 
smoker wishes to be identified with such? Buh! 
After all, smokers can scarcely marvel at the 
abuse heaped upon them, when they consider how 
their luxury has been vulgarized and desecrated 
by animals usurping their name. 

[have no regulated periods for indulging in 
the fumous joy; but smoke when the “ vein” is 
on me. I, however, especially revel in a segar 
before breakfast. I think I see many noses turned 
up by the anti-smokeites ; but I can’t help it. 
Generally, | prefer a segar or cheroot in the open 
air, and a pipe within doors. Oh! the ecstatic 
luxury of rusticating with a rich, full-flavoured 
roll of leaf, on an elevated and velvet greensward 
—a wide expanse of landscape before you—the 
perfume of your exotic mingling with the re- 
ireshing and balmy sweets of native vegetation— 
and the clear blue exhalations, floating in fantas- 
tie wreaths between your vision and the azure 
atmosphere of distance! At such a moment, all 
ruder passions are hushed, while the sublimer 
and more etherialized portions of the soul seem 
separated from the grosser dross of humanity, 
and to live for the time in their own undebased 
beauty. 

Then, “a neat, snug study, on a “winter's 
hight,” your favourite author, and a meerschaum 
or chibouque to heighten the zest with which you 
devour his pages! Is it not delightful? With 
what complacency can you listen to the roaring 
of wind without, or the pitiless pelting of rain 
against your window, as you emit the graceful 
clouds of light vapour, and occasionally sip a tem- 
perate glass of mulled claret, or a cup of mocha! 
But these, you will say, are solitary pleasures. 
Perhaps the purest mental enjoyments are so. 
Nevertheless, our complaisant herb is equally cap- 
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able of being rendered subservient to the delights 
of social intercourse—particularly, if I may so 
express myself, the sociality of dualiem. A segar 
or pipe with a friend who is a smoker, may be 
reckoned amongst the brightest of those gleams 
of sunny happiness which illumine life, and ex. 
pand the heart with kindliness and good feeling ; 
which attach us to the world, and put us in good 
humour with our species; causing us to forget 
awhile the duller and darker parts of life, and 
exploding our distrusts and misanthropy. After 
all, this quietism of the mind is its happiest 
mood ;—freed from the turmoils and cares of 
life, the whispers of ambition, the absorbing 
thoughts of self-interest, from suspicion, from 
furebodings, it breathes a purer and holier atmo. 
sphere ; and the concentrated but placid happ: 

ness of such a moment proves to us there are 
Elysian spots, even in this world of care and 
sorrow, 

I do not intend to discuss the comparative 
merits of various tobaccos, nor the modes by 
which the pleasures of smoking may be enhanced. 
These are matters of taste. One man prefers his 
meerschaum or chibouque, or even his pipe of 
common clay ; whilst another argues for the supe- 
riority of a segar. I love them all. But, by the 
by, L have not much sympathy with a hookah ; 
its monotonous gurgling disturbs my equanimity, 
and breaks upon that intense calm which, with 
me, is the soul of smoking, if I smoke solus. 
Not that I would undervalue the hookah, It is 
merely an individual preference. 

The enemies of Nicotiana may abuse it as hard 
as they like; but they may be assured, had any 
man communicated the knowledge of that glori- 
ous herb to the old Greeks and Romans, he would 
inevitably have been deified. What capital smok.. 
ers some of the ancients would have made! The 
peripatetic lectures of Aristutie would have been 
tenfold more brilliant, had they been delivered 
under the influence of a pipe ; and the thunders 
of Demosthenes grown into something more than 
mortal, with the adjuncts of fire and smoke, 
Horace and Juvenal would have imparted a sting 
to their satires, which, like that of the farantuda, 
would have set everybody mad, had they been 
assisted by the potent weed. How philosophical 
would have been the measured suspirations of 
Plato! Anacreon would have been more jolly 
and bacchanalian, and Epicurus more refined. 
As to the Iliad! I dare not imagine the super- 
human height of magnificence to which that poem 
might have arisen, had old Homer occasionally 
assisted his inspiration with a segar. But, alas! 
there is no convincing the obstinacy of dogma- 
tism. The anti-tobacconists will not believe a 
word, whilst my brethren of the pipe will feel 
that I discourse most veraciously. 

Vale, dear reader; seek no more for ro xaAvv 
for here your researches end—in amoke. 


Calvs. 
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STANZAS 


SUGGESTED BY THE DEATH OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S OLD WAR-HORSE. 
COPENHAGEN. 


“ On the 12th of February, died at Strathfieldsaye, of old age, COPENHAGEN, the horse which carried the Duke of 
. Wellington on the field of Waterloo.”—PUBLic JOURNALS, 





“* The lordly master lives, the steed’s deceased, 
And men are doom’d to mourn the nobler beast.”"—ANON, 





Scarce had the tidings of Nap’s mother’s death® 
Arrived in England, ere—or I’m a Pagan— 

The steed of him who shorten’d Bonry’s breath, 
Graced also Death’s long list—poor Copenhagen ! 


The noble beast the Warrior-Duke that bore 
At Waterloo, array’d in martial togs— 
He whom that Duke made much of,+ is no more, 
But gone, like Tory greatness, to the dogs ! 
This I retract—for no rude cur, I’ve heard, 
Shall feed on him who had so proud a backer ; 
With military honours he’s interr’d;— 
Not sent, for dogs’-meat, to the venal knacker ! 
O Copenhagen, feet!—(1 do not mean 
‘he ships that Nelson captured from the Danes, 
In perfect kindnessS—as the world hath seen, 
And given him much eredit for his pains !)— 


It doth rejoice me that thy spirit’s freed— 
Nor bit, nor curb, nor rein shall check thee more ; 
For thou wouldst own—couldst thou but speak, good 
steed— 
When thou didst bear the Duke, he was—a Lore! 





Heroie horse! O horse of the great hero! 
(Whom some declare a stranger to remorse, 

That proved to murder’d Nry a cruel Nero! 
Could we have spared the hero with the horse ? 


Old Copenhagen ! you have had your day, 
And heard the battle-elang of swords and shields; 
Then, * full of honours,” died at Strath fie/d-saye— 
Tom Hood would say—in Copenhagen Fields! 


I’ve seen you at the pa/es,|| though no “ pale horse,” 
So tame and mild that out you stretch’d your head, 
To take the crumbs from Briton’s hands, of course, 
Whilst from their mouths your master took the breat! 
Brave Copenhagen! you must have your due— 
(I wish more cleverly to make my pen go!)— 
You won a wreath of fame at Waterloo, 
And made an ass of Bonaparte’s Marrenco!@ 


But now, ’tis said, our great war-charger’s gone ; 
This | deny, and mean the truth to mention: 
The charger still survives in Wellington, 
And poor John Bull is saddled with his pension! 


* Madame Marie Letitia Bonaparte died at Rome, at one o'clock in the morning of the second of this month, (January 7th.) 
+ The Duke preserved a special regard for him; which cannot be wondered at, considering that he bore him, for sixteen hours, safe 


through one of the grandest battles in the history of the world. 


t By the orders of his Grace, a salute was fired over his grave; and thus he was buried, as he had lived, with military honours. 


§ To save them from falling into the hands of the French! 


{| This horse, which was remarkable for gentleness and spirit united, has long been a great attraction to strangers, whe were accu 
tomed to feed him over the rails with bread, and which he received with much docility, from the hands of the admiring donors, 
@ The name of the favourite charger which Napoleon rode at the battle of Waterloo, 





SONNETS BY AN OFFICER IN INDIA.* 


A HIGHLAND MANSE. | 
My birthplace was not near some classic stream ; 
Nor celebrated lake nor glen were there ; 
No poet’s lays its humble name declare : 
Yet with what love for thee my heart doth teem, 
Dear Manse of Ardersier !—Affection’s dream 
Spurns not the lonely moorland, wide and bare, 
But hallows it with fancies sweet and fair, 
Making the hut of sod a palace seem ! 
And | was born beside the mighty sea— 
From thence my mental cyne drank solemn thought, 
That made my heart a temple, true, though lowly, 
To Nature, a neglected deity, ; 
; By courtier-priests dwelling afar remote 
From peasant-paths and homes, poor, but, though poor, 
still holy ! 
India, October 1535. 





ALL HALLOW’S EVEN. 


In storn-like gloom awakes the drowsv day; 
The seudding elouds shake out their banners dun : 


@ Who shall say that some of the purest and 
pleasures of life are not derived trom literature ? 
panying these sonnets, and other beautiful 


—_—— gee 





most self.depending 
In a note accom. 





naan we find the follow. 
Magazine of ‘Tait finds me, 
* India. For four months 


ing passage :—* In all my wanderings, the 
and is my companion now in the jungles « 


I have not beheld a white face, but wher | 
be 4 > e there are books ennui 





Chill blows the wintry blast, and mist-wreaths gray 
* Float, ghostlike, round !—Why hides the glorious sun 
Its smiling visage * Why this dun array 

Of spectral omens ?—Rooks flit shrieking by, 
And cowering curs howl wildly at the wind. 

It is the goblin’s festival !—The sky 
Is dim with formless things, that, hurtling, find 

Employment in the air. To-night, abroad, 
Spirits, enfranchised for a day, assemble ; 

The sod shall bear the mark of fairy feet ; 
While lated laggards in the dusk shall tremble, 
Lest they the crew of elfins chance to meet ! 


KEATS. 


** A THING of beauty is a joy for ever!” 

The words were by a gentle spirit said ; 

And he died young ;—yet not ere he had made 
A wreath of flowers, whose sweets shall perish never ! 
Beauty shall always live—all things conspire 

To make its life imperishable. Thou 

Hast twined a fadeless chaplet for thy brow, 

That well hath stood the fierce and angry fire 

Of sneering Envy and malignant Ire. ~ 

Time that destroys the rose, preserves its balm— 
Time that soon slew thee, makes thy memory’s life ; 
Thy strains, which would not sink when storms were rife, 
Now soar the waves above, in victory calm, 
Imparting to the world sweet things of joy for ever ! 
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A RICH MAN; OR, HE HAS GREAT MERIT. 


BEING 


THE 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ARCHIBALD PLACK, ESQ., LATE LORD MAYOR 
OF LONDON, 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS TO HIS GRANDSON, THE HONOURABLE GEORGE SPEND. 


BY JOHN GALT. 


LETTER I. 
My oe and heir, ye kenna-what, how can ye 
think that ganging a grey gaet is the way to 
turn the penny, unless it be out of your pouch ? 
It wasna, my lad, by such gavalling that I gart 
the bodles whelp in mine ; and, therefore, instead 
of sending you “ a replenishment” at this time, 
|! send you much better, being an account of 
the different come-to-passes in my creditable 
life. They'll maybe serve you as well as Latin 
books, which are only things that may do good to 
doctors, and others that follow the poor trade of 
philosophy ; which, with God’s help and my bit 
haining, I hope you are never ordained to take 
up: no that I make an objek to birkies of a 
pedigree—as surely you are, bythe father’s side— 
togct a slaik of college lair ; but it’s no to be 
feart that yell ever be dour at your books. 


It's very true that my Lord, your father, that’s | 


married upon my only dochter, your mother, is 
a discreet man—and there was a good because 
he should be so; for the auld Lord, his father, 
was a canary-headed sorrow, and didna leave a 


| 
{ 





crumb or moulin of his patrimony out of the | 


coomy clutches of the lawyers and Jews ; so that, 
had he no forgatherit with your mother, my 
dochter, he would just, in a sense, have been 
going from door to door, with a meal pock about 
his neck, and a rung in his hand—no living at 


I dinna mind if ever [ told you anent my an- 
cestors; and [ am sure my dochter Climy, your 
mother, never would, for she was aye an upset- 
ting cutty; it therefore behoves me to let you 
know whatna brae | have had to climb, that ye 
may see riches are no gatherit like sclate stanes, 
to the end that ye may consider well of writing 
to me letters anent replenishments, keeping, as 
I am creditably informed you do, an eating moth 
of a horse of the hunter speshy—maybe two, 
one for a flunkie. Geordie, Geordie, ca’ canny! 
Hunters and racers are genteel creatures ; and I 
would have as meikle hope of a ne’er-do-weel 
with a laithron, as a young man with such gam- 
bolling cattle: the very whisk of their tails is an 
evendown outrage among decent folk. From 
this you may learn what is in my breast concern- 
ing this wastry; and, by the next post, I'll make 
a beginning, which is all at present from your 
auld daddy, 

Arcup. Prac, 





LETTER IT. 

Although it is not to be looked for in the 
course of nature that a man can have a very 
clear recollection of the hour he was born; yet 
he is seldom long in the world till he learns 


| whether he is cast into the lot of Dives or of 


heck and manger, as he is now doing, in yon | 


Castle Folly, in Vanity Fair, as the west end 
of the town ought by rights to be called. 

But, before I get all the rift off my stomach, it 
is needful to remark, that, although I dinna 
intend to be as mim asa May puddock with you. 
yet I’m no of an overly virgos nature, even in my 
displeasure about your galravitching and keeping 
of an eating horse ; on the contrary, I’m of a 
most natural mild temper, as inthe end you may 
*xperience: indeed, if I’m no so to my only 
dochter’s kitling, I wonder to wha I should be so. 
But what I have to say is all for your good ; and 
I redd you no to take it ill, for I have my will 
and testament to make ; and all I have is of my 
*wn conkesting, which frees me from leaving a 
doit to your father’s get, unless it pleasure my- 
self; and yet there is not a living Christian that 
better kens that blood is thicker than water 
than I do. And, Geordie, although ye were not 
a Lord’s offspring, I cannot but recognise you as 
my only daughter's affset—my bark is mair daun- 
toning than my bite. 


Lazarus. For my part, I was not left to consi- 
der which was mine; for, ever since I could tell 
a cold chucky-stone from a laughing het potato, 


Ihave had a notion that man is the heir of 


— 











afflictions ; accordingly, I felt it soon to be my 
duty to ettle what I could to get into a way. 
And that I soon did; for, being a gair and stir- 
ring laddie wean, folk took notice of me, and 
mony a bawbee I got by my glegness in running 
errands; less thoughtful callans would have 


_waur'd on marbles, or played at the unthrift of 


pitch-and-toss, but I had a natural appety all 
my days for saving, and told mother to put my 
bawbees in a tea-cup, for she was obligated in 
course of nature to keep me till I came to years 
of discretion, 

My mother was a pawkie carlin—I mind her 
weel ; and she said, when I spoke of haining, that 
I was no ordained to be long a cess onher; for my 
speech kythed wi’ symptoms that discretion was 
not far off when I was near—and so it was seen ; 
for, when I was scrimp six, her dead-ill fell upon 
her, and, being a sailor's widow, she departed this 
life, leaving me an orphan to an old aunty with 
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f pany teeth and of a canary 


but her spinning-wheel for her bread-winner. 

However, aunty did her duty; and, as I had 
ninepence halfpenny when I went to domicile 
with her, she sent me to the school ; for which 
every week I paid a penny, and every day read 
in the Mother’s Carritches ; so that, before I had 
won through the Sixpence, I was accounted, by 
her and the minister’s leddy, a deacon of a scholar. 
The minister himself patted my head because of 
my profishency. 

But, although it couldna but be said that I 
learnt to read like a bailie in the ceurse of the 
first winter I was at the school, yet there was an 
outcoming of fortune in the spring that detained 
me from learning any more till the next winter ; 
and this was the coming into the clachan of a 
soldier officer with a timber leg and a fashious 
temper, who needed a gleg callan to do his turns, 

By dint of speaking well of me, aunty, through 
the minister, got Captain Sash to give me a pre- 
ferment; but I hada sore time o’t in attending to 
his veas and nays, specially in the warm months, 
when flies are bloody-minded, and, as he often 
said, most damnable. 

How long I might have bided in the servitude 
of Captain Sash is not to be rehearsed ; but, to- 
wards the hinder end of har’st, we parted ; and 
the chief because of the amputation was his 
wooden leg, with which he was in the scowry 
nights, by habit and repute, in the way of rip- 
ing the ribs. Thus it came to pass, that he 
came home one evening, and the fire being low, 
and he being cauldrife, lifted his timber toe and 
gave it a powter, 

Gude kens how it came to pass, but in so do- 
ing he staggers, his wooden leg was among hands 
broken, and he wytes me with the exploit; which 
I would not thole, for it was not true; whereat 
he called me a mutinous vagabond. My eorrup- 
tion rose. I replied he was a scarlet tyrant; he 
lifted his hand, I jouked the blow, and he, hav- 
ing but one leg to stand on, swung round and 
fell on the coals, which it was a mercy were not 
kindled. He paid me, howsever, my wage ; for, 
though of a frush temper, he had a modicum of 
honesty about him. Nothing, however, would 
persuade me to come again within his reach ; for 
even then I was a spirit. 

With the wage, aunty put me again to school, 
to learn to write and cast ‘counts, for] had learnt, 
as I have told you, to read ; but in this political 
economy I was not cordial ; for, understanding 
that the session was obligated to do something 
for me, I was loath to part with my penny-fee, 
for no other end, that I could see at the time, 
than to draw crunkly effigies on paper and a 
selate. But [ soon came to discern the good that 
was in them; and, before Candlemas, the domi- 
nie said I was a geni—telling aunty, though, it 
was kittle to say for what. I think myself it 
was a geni for making money, as, before the 
Candlemas, I had hained, from going errands, 
two shillings and five and a bawbee ; and when 
the thought came into my head, that my capa- 
city was of the peinor-pig order, it is not to be | 
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pawkie wean, and kent a mite by its mudging 
from a moulin. 

But of that blithe and heartsome time—it may 
be of scant and want—I have not much remem. 
brance. Like others, I have a pleasant reco]. 
lection of my ramplar days. The summer was 
warmer then, and surely winter brisker. Oh, 
the pretty moonlights! Surely Time has grown 
aulder, and a thought tavert since syne ; and | 
think Nature now is wersher of the smeddum 
than that she then sowed into the young heart, 
But I was never one that neglectit a turn for 
daffin. 





LETTER III. 

When I had perfited my edication, which was 
afore Beltane of the next year—lI being then wee! 
through my eighth year—it behoved me to think 
of some gaet of going into the world to seek a 
living ; for it was not thought I was of a proper 
habit of body for a trade, as I was short-sighted, 
and very ready to take the cold, which shewed 
that herding would never do for me, Some call- 
ing of a sheltered nature was, therefore, to be 
thought of. The neighbours of sunty considered, 
however, I was still young enough; but there 
was a confabble among them anent me, which 
made it manifest that there would soon be an 
outcoming. 

In the May after, the laddie who kirned James 
Junor’s, the druggist, medicaments, took the 
kingcost; and, being of a weakly constitution, 
paid the debt of nature in no time. Thus there 
came to be a vacuity in the druggist’s shop, and 
I was elected, by James, to the office. It was, 
indeed, as aunty said, a blithe upcast to meet 
with; and I thought so, tov, and often thought 
so, when dunting the pestle on the bottom of 
the brass mortar; for I hope ye have gotten a 
sufficiency of learning to understand that kirn- 
ing drugs is braying in a mortar with a pestle, 
similar to the utensil which, as I have heard the 
one called, that stood above our door, gilded, 
the effigy of a doctor, 

With Mr Junor, I was the best of three years; 
and it cannot be said, at the end of the term, 
that I was even then owre old to take my foot 
in my hand, to see what the world was like ayont 
the dyke. But it was a pleasant, suber time— 
the remembrance of it is lowne in my bosom, like 
a bonny April morning, when the buds bigge, 
and the birds begin to sing. Nor was my being 
in that odoriferous shop (as I heard the school- 
mistress one day call it) without profit, in 4 
sense ; for, at my work, I thought but of such a 
nice thing it must be to be rich, and used to lilt, 
in a eutty-crumb voice, keeping time with the 
pestle— 


The king sits in his parlour, 
Counting o’er his money ; 
The queen sits in her garden, 
Kating bread and honey— 


thinking his Majesty's duty was the pleasantest 
vocation of the two. 


Nor, though Mr Junor might be an exact man, 
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was he an Egyptian task-mastey, requiring bricks 
and giving no straw ; for hewas yery considerate— 
ghich is more than can be said, as my experience 
teaches, of every one that has the repute of 
honesty in the world. Accordingly, he sometimes, 
of his own voluntary motion, gave me the play ; 
and was sorry he could not do it on the Satur- 
jay afternoon, when the schools were skailed, 
as Saturday was, of a’ the seven in the week, the 
throngest day in the Doctor's shop. 

This James Junor, the druggist, though he 


lived among dry mint, thyme, and camomile, like 
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4 dead and stuffed alligator, was no an every-day | 


body, but something by ordinar, and my heart 
warms yet when I think of him; for, though he 
lived by selling odious trash, his nature had no 


broo of any such commodities, he being a genteel | 
_he was gathered to his fathers, in a bien way, 
and a bailie. 


man, and born, you would have thought, to be 
an ostentation in the world. But, now that | 
am well through life, I may say nothing is more 
common than to meet with a man whose nature 
is at war with his luck. The master was of this 
kind. 

Hisfather was a barber-man, inthe High Street 
of Glasgow, near the College, and had the dress- 
ing of two Professors and the Principal, by which 
he acquired all the knowledge he had ; but learn- 
ing had little to do with it. In time, James got 
in, free gratis, to the classes, where he ettled so 
well that he was egged on to be a doctor; but 
when, however, he was in the middle of the strive, 
his father died of a sore income, and he was 
obligated to quit the College and to implement 
on chins. His heart, however, having a preeing 
of the light turns of doctoring, aye lay to that 
trade ; and, in process of time, he got the drug- 
gist that then was in our town, to take him 
intil his shop, where, after mony a year as helper, 
he ripened, in the course of nature, to be his 
successor ; and such he was, well stricken in 
years, when he took me on. 

Besides being a druggist, James Junor was a 
good man ; and one of the few I have ever seen 





that money was no required to make better. His | 


wife, Mrs. Junor, was not, however, either the 
yolk orkernel of womankind, but amere woman— 
which is not saying a great deal in her behalf; 
but it’s an auld observe, that the best of men 
have often the worst of wives, which, in my 
opinion, must be somehow a cause of their 
goodness ; for, if they can thole the devil in the 
house, they'll no be overly fashed at any of 
God’s creatures on the causeway. But, anent 
this head of discourse, however, I may as well 
keep a calm sough. Poor woman! she’s long gone 
to her rest—and I’m sure she was not out of the 
heed o’t, 





LETTER IV, 

Wuen I had been two years and a half with 
that gospel-hearted saint, Mr Junor, tholing as 
wells I could with his Jobish conjugality, and 
being nearing on the time to do for myself, I had 
‘ome wiselike confabble with aunty. 

It was agreed between us, that, as I had no 
Prospect of being a robustious man, I should | 
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spouse my fortune as an errander in Glasgow. 
But the easiest trades are no without their craft 
—as may be seen by looking at watchmakers 
making faces at speetacle-eyes, as they keek 
by them into the bowelry of their commodities ; 
so I could not set up as an errander in Glasgow, 
till 1 had learnt the outs and ins of that royal 
city. But, in this, Providence, as in all cases, 
was large ; and the willing-to-do-well! will never 
want a friend as long as there’s a God in the 
Heavens. 

It happened that aunty had a far-off cousin 
by her guidman’s side—a well-doing weaver in 
the Gorbals ; and he had a wife that was spoken 
of for that couthy kind of eidency which fore- 
tokens thriving ; indeed, the truth of the saying 
has kythed on them, for, in the fulness of time, 


Well, it so happened that aunty got the 
schoolmaster to write a bit scrape of a pen to 
her kith, John Dounce, and sent it by the Glasgow 
carrier, to tell him what I would be at, and how 
well I had behaved with James Junor. John was 
not long of making a response ; for, when the 
carrier came back, he brought two lines from 
him, saying, he would do all in his potentiality 
to help me ; and telling me no to be blate, but to 
come away and bide with him, making a recom- 
pense out of my earnings as I could afford it. 
Thus, it came to pass that, on my eleventh birth- 
day, I went with the carrier to begin the world 
as an errander in Glasgow, 

I cannot say I was very vogie on that morning 
of the venturing, when I bade farewell to aunty, 
and looked o'er my shoulder from the braehead 
at the town below. But I was so boun to be 
rich, that everything else was secondary ; and 
the thought that I might be so in time, hampered 
the tear that was fain to creep into the corner of 
my eye. Still 1 could not but think of the times 
that were past ; for, let our youth be never such 
a mvil, there is something in the mysteries of 
the spirit that aye makes us look back upon't as 
on a blithesome morning. 

Ye may think that to say so is rather more 
like a saft-horn than ye believe 1 am; but they 
look for trout in a shallow burn who dinna see 
that a man with an earnest intent has deep feel- 
ing. Do ye think I would ever had my doehter 
married to a lord, had I no got the upper hand of 
my human weakness, which was more than many 
would have liked to own ? Na, na, my lad; pon- 
der well, and warning take, I cared nae mair for 
wealth, for its own sake, than others ; but | saw 
it was the key to all comforts, and to have my 
own will of them I in a sense coveted ; but it 
was not the covetousness forbidden in the tenth 
commandment, for I never grudged no man his 
having. I only longed for the means by whieh ] 
might conquest such havings. It was that power 
I sought to gain, by gaining riches—well knowing 
that with them I would get the potential; so 
dinna think I was either daft or doited, for I 
was no miser, but a man that saw gold ruled the 
world and only thought to make it a friend. 
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This observe is needful, now that I am telling 
you of what happened to me on the threshold of 
life; for, although ye maybe think, like many 
others, that I had never a right purpose, be ye 
assured that there is none without some aim— 
for, although we are not all alike in strength of 
will to do, we have the same likeness to each 
other in mind as we bear in body. And I dinna 
err in saying this; for, if ye didna jalouse meto be 
of the niggarality order, you wouldna have been 
so bird-mouthed in the way you have asked fora 
“replenishment.” Gair, Geordie, however, as you 
may think me, I never ettled for wealth but asa 
means ; and, if you had the ee in your neck that 
I wish ye had, ye would see that. I had an 
early notion, that an onedicated man like me 
wasna the fittest to make a solid choice of the 
best butts and targets of fortune. I saw, how- 
ever, that I couldna be far wrang if I got the 
means to win at any of them. So, if ye see, now 
and then, a bit glaik of fancy about me, no very 
like what ye thought, ye shouldna be surprised, or 
think in my auld days that I am putting on anew 
man, for I was aye the same; only, having long 
since conquered all my wants, I have grown 
slacker to make money in my age ; indeed, my 
bairn, to tell you the truth, I have long made 
as much as I feel in myself capacity and fitness 
to use—and more would be fashious. As an ear- 
nest that I'm no at the grounds so foul as ye 
think, I send you enclosed a “ replenishment,” 
as vou call it, on Tommie Coutts, to make good 
what I say, and to reprove your thoughts of me, 
if they need it. 





LETTER V. 

I weel mind the welcoming I got from John 
Douce and his wife. It couldna be said he was 
unjustly a narrow man; but he was, maybe, a 
thought hard. His wife, however, was a hand- 
waled woman, and had from the womb been or- 
dained to bless the man she was made for. 

We had some solid conversation anent what 
put it into my head to think of being an errand 
porter rather than a tradesman; and I replied 
that he might see I wasna of the right cut to 
be a prime tradesman, which was an admonish- 
ment no to try. 

“ Ay,” quo’ the mistress, who had sat for some 
time before silent, ‘‘guidman, he'll do weel, if 
that’s his ain thought ; for there’s nothing helps 
on a man like a right knowledge of himself and 
what he’s best fit for. The failures we meet with 
happen oftener from the man not knowing what 
he's fit for, than from want of ability. I aye 
doubt the thriving of those that itch for more 
than they seem to require.” 

From less to more, we began to discourse to- 
gether ; and Mrs Douce spoke to me as if I was an 
experienced man, no only an auld-farrant wean, 
which was the most that could be said of me at 
home ; and when I told her how I intended to 
make myself acquainted with the town before I 
set up in business, she said mony a pleasant 
thing about my having inherited a discerning 
spirit. 
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The outcomings of that night I have neve, 
forgotten ; for John Douce himself was a canny 
far-forecasting man ; and, as for the mistress, | 
wonder how Nature was so thoughtless as to drop 
such a pearl, for the clutes and hooves of the 
multitude to tread on. Her heartening was g 
cordial that cheered me long, and made the dooly 
of my first night in the world as blithe as the 
banqueting of a baptism. 

The next morning I rose betimes ; and havin 
covenanted with the carrier lad on the road, to 
shew me some of the town, we went hither and 
yon together till eight o'clock, in a very satis. 
factory manner. John Douce, after breakfast, 
having gone to the looms, his wife said that, as 
she was not very throng, she would go about with 
me, adding, it was aye to her a pleasaunce to help 
them that were so willing to do well. She 
was, indeed, a prudent woman, and very wisely 
thought that to make money was the true sub. 
stuntial way to do weel in this world, 

I have often thought since that it was a won. 
derful thing how a woman of such sagacity had 
so much earnestness for a perfect wean; but 
she had none of her own, which partly may ae. 
count fur it: the promptings and spiritings of 
her own active nature was, however, no doubt, 
the main cause. Largely | profited by her pains; 
and, as we walked along the streets together, all 
her discourse was advices and admonitions. In 
short, my lines at the first with her fell in plea- 
sant places, and she was a mother by common to 
me. 

When I had learned myself well in the wynds 
and turns of Glasgow, I took my station aneath 
the pillars forenent the Tolbooth; but when! 
gaed home at breakfast time, a thought dowie 
because | had come no speed, Mrs Douce said it 
was not the right side of the street. 

“One,” quoth she, “ should aye endeavour to 
begin the world on the right side of the cause- 
way. It’s no doubt a very creditable stance ye 
have taken; but it’s no so good by a degree as 
the plainstones on the other side where the 
gentlemen congregate ;—and, besides, ye must 
change that Kilmarnock bonnet. It gars you 
look of a country complexion, Do in Rome as 
they doin Rome ; and mind never to make your- 
self kenspeckle unless it’s in snodness ; for maist 
fulk, though they cannot tell why, have no broo 
of them that has onything out-o’-the-way about 
them.” 

In consequence of this advice, I niffered after 
breakfast with another laddie for his hat with 
my bonnet and twopence, and took up my stance 
at a closs mouth wester the Tontine, which was 
then bigging; the gentlemen, provost, and magis- 
trates making then their houff at where the 
cross used to be, as I was told. 

Good luck was inthe change; for an Englisher 
soon after hired me to take a letter as far west 
as Madeira Court, and I made such nimble spe 
with the errand that he gave me a whole = 
pence, the first white money I ever had received ; 
in short, before the day was done, I had made 
rough ninepence—thatis, a bawbee over ; and 
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Douce, when I offered the half to John, would not 
let him touch it, saying that all I made the first 
day ought to be my own; for it was the luck 
arle of a fortune. It could not, therefore, but be 
said that I had a prospect in the very beginning. 





LETTER VI. 

The second day of my erranding, I mind weel, 
was not splendid; saving a twalpenny job to the 
Broomielaw, for a scrimping shopkeeper, to a 
Greenock gabbart, with the bundle of a Highland 
tartan plaid, belonging to a nauby that was 
going to Tobermory, I had but ascrimpit measure 
of luck. To be sure, towards the heel of the 
evening, a bailie, with a red north-west counte- 
nance, being vogie from his punchbowl and the 
fanny stories of his cronies, hired me to go to 
Ruglen with a letter, on some ‘lection ploy ; for 
there was a great sough at that time of a Par- 
limenting, as it was called, which I have since 
learnt meant a general election. This achieve- 
ment caused me to be in the gloaming before I 
got to John Douce’s ; and a weary wean I was, 
both with the length of the road and its sliddi- 
ness, caused by the forepart of the day being 
showery. Mrs Douce, seeing me so scomfished, 
took pains to hearten me, when I had rested my. 
self, saying that there was no profit in running 
lang errands, and, therefore, I ought to eschew 
them. , 

“When ye’re out o’ the gait,” said she, “ far 
afield, like as to Ruglen, you may miss a 
shorter errand in the town, whereof the pay 
would be better, on a calculation ; it would be 
hard, indeed, if the wage for twa hameart jobs 
were not as good as a runagate exploit to the 
country. Besides, there’s a weariedness in a 
journey of one long continuance that’s no to be 
coveted ; one errand in the forenoon to sic like 
as Ruglen, does the best up for the remainder of 
the day.” 
| Thus she made it plain to my ordinary capa- 
city, that the errand trade was, no more than the 
Weavers’ or the souters’ trade, one of instinct, 
and that it behoved me to exercise my judgment 
ia it as well as any other; for it had its craft 
as well as cabinet work. Ina sense, the Ruglen 
lection job was thus no without its profit ; for, 
after that day, they would have needed gleg een 
to see me on a toll road in the way of business. 

But, although the erranding canna be said to 
be an ill ready-money business, when rightly 
followed out, it has its fasheries, as well as mer- 
thandizing ; and I soon made an observe anent 
the same, which seems to shew what a wonder- 
ful regularity there is in all the works of Pro- 
vidence ; and that was, that, counting by the 
pe it had a degree of uncertainty, proving it 
ae ag to be trusted ; but, taking the earn- 
in y the week together, it was more of a 
ees and, by the month, it was as good 
por i income, which you of the genteeler 
a “ lave no notion of. In short, before I 

; nything like half a year on the pavy of the 

Sngate, as I once heard a playactor man call 


€ planestanes, the jingle of . ; 
Oh Ritson oon jingle of my peinor pig told, 
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in sterling language, that erranding was an 
effectual calling, though, maybe, no just a coin- 
ing of money ; nor did I repent I had taken it 
up. As the winter, however, came on, with 
short days and long nights, I had my experience, 
that, like everything of a human nature, it had 
its blemish of onagreeables—particularly in the 
dark days of November, on which I discerned, 
that, although the morning and the forepart of 
the day could not be objected to, the hinder end 
and the evening was always obstrapulous and 
showery, when porters, and erranders who are 
kind of ‘prentices to them, are fain to howff and 
harbour in close mouths and other places, that, 
at times, would not be the waur of a souping, 
cuddling themselves with their hands in their 
bosoms or in their pouches. 

Nevertheless, for all the wind and the sleet 
that we were exposed to, the first winter was 
won through, with an ettle ; and when the fine, 
sunshiny spring mornings came round, there 
was mirth in my veins; and the skies, taking 
off theircloudy fause-faces, looked well pleased on 
the earth, new-washen with the growing showers, 

In short, I cannot complain very sincerely 
of the time I spent in Glasgow; but, when I 
had got the upper hand of my fifteen year, I 
left it ; and, ye may be sure, I would never 
have done so, had I no been wiled away by a 
glaik of hope that promised to make me better ; 
no, maybe, of a bible betterness—I'll no say 
that—but in the circumstances ; and the cause 
of the come to pass, I will presently rehearse. 

In the meantime, speaking of my departal 
from Glasgow, it is but a duty incumbent to say 
that I staid the whole time I was there, with 
John Douce and his wife ; for baith were kind, 
discreet folk. The mistress, however, was the 
honey bee ; for, although John was an eident, 
gair creature, he had never the gumption of his 
rib; and he would have been content to moil on 
in mediocrity, had she not been blest with a 
discernment past common. Afterwards, when 
the thrive of the late war began to sprout, and 
I heard how they were topping, well | knew 
wha put the spunk to the peat, and snodded the 
hearthstone. It was the mistress. Oh! she wasa 
managing woman, and a sorrow for egging on her 
guidman, who would have been content to have 
gotten through life with an insignificance, but 
for her, who was really upsetting, and saw the 
right ways o’t. In short, I had a peinor pig full 
of dollars, and, had there been a Saving Bank 
in yon times, I'll no say but what I might have 
found the way to it ; for, besides a silver watch, 
to tell me what o'clock it was, I had mair than 
seven pounds to the fore for a sair foot, when 
the time ordained was out at Glasgow. 





LETTER VU. 
Never being of a strong make, I was not made 
for hard work ; and having, by the time I was in 
my fourteen, seen that, one year with another, I 
could not expect to make gold in gowpens at the 
erranding in Glasgow, I began to cast about for 
a new line. A sturdy porter I could not be, by 
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reason of my weak back, for that with a careful 
man is no anill way; but an errander, which, 
though for a callant it has a feasibility of a 
competency, is, upon the whole, for a grown-up 
man, but a cold coal to blaw at ; 80, seeing that 
I must soon deval from the erranding, and 
couldna be a porter to carry heavy trunks and 
boxes, I made up my mind for a change ; and 
thus I soon had an experience of what I have 
often since noticed in life—namely, that it’s never 
long till the chance casts up of getting the thing 
the mind’s set on. 

As I entered my fifteen, there was a family 
with their chattels and chairs going by the Li- 
verpool traders from Greenock to Manchester, 
where trade was brightening ; and they, jalousing 
that the Englishers could not besogoodas our own 
sober folk, wanted a man of the lad speshy to 
go round with their things, offering good pay for 
the turn. Thus it came to pass that I got a 
preferment. I had indeed the repute for being an 
obligatory creature, with a willing heart and 
a pawkie blithe tongue. 

The going to Manchester did not appear to 
be such a very desperate going out of the Chris- 
tian world as John Douce thought when I first 
spoke of it to him. His guidwife had very ra- 
tional notions on the subject, saying that “surely 
Manchester couldna be so kittle to a hobblede- 
hoy of fifteen, as Glasgow had been to a foreign 
laddie of ten, with bare feet and an innocency.” 
And thus it came to pass that I covenanted with 
Mr Nichol Spreul to go with him and his plenish- 
ing to Manchester, he paying me days wages. 

When the gear was on board the gabbart, and 
the master and the mistress away with the fly, 
me, and the servan lass, and the four weans went 
down to the Broomielaw and took shipping in 
the same gabbart, from which we were landed 
sufe at the mid-quay of Greenock, nigh to the 


Liverpool packet ordained for the family ; when, | 


without any great ettering of fash, we got all | 


our rickle of things put on board, a full day before 


the Perseverance, as the trader was called, could | 


be ready ; by which I had time to look about me 
and to make observes on Greenock and the 
inhabitants thereof; or rather feuars and sub. 
feuars, as I saw them spoken of in a proclamation 
on the corner of a house, which one Sir Michael 
Stewart, Bart., had put out, to admonish them 
unent Something concerning a steeple then about 
to be biggit on a kirk that the bailies had put 
up for one Sir John Shaw. 

Greenock, it cannot be honestly said, was in 
yon days, whatever may be said of it now, just a 
marrow for Glasgow, though it had a Bell entry 
that was not ill-faured ; but, if the streets to the 
westward were not paved like those of the New 
Jerusalem, with precious stones, it must be 
allowed that there was no want of herring heads 
to be seen on them ; and as for rain, there was a 
sufficiency for a calamity to every other person 
but to folk accustomed to make their living by 
the sea, which the Greenock folk surely are. I 
observed that it was not true that the childer, 
as was said of them in Glasgow, were all and 
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( every one web-footed. Na, the Glasgow bairng 
are more web-footed, their fathers in general be. 
ing weavers. 

It was not concerning the oddities of the 
place, however, that, in my day of idleness, I was 
chiefly taken up with ; for 1 got a new light from 
what I saw there that was as precious ointment 
to me among the Englishers. 

It seemed that a seaport was a real fine place 
to set up as a porter in, so many strangers com. 
ing by the shipping behoving to have help be- 
cause of their strangeness. And this notion 
barmed and worked in my noddle all the voyage 
to Liverpool, and was of a great outcoming ; for 
the first thing I did, when we got afterwards ty 
Liverpool, was to look with a scrutinizing eye 
about me, regarding this very thing, insomach 
that, before Mr Spreul got his commodities off to 
Manchester, I had made up my mind to make 4 
trial of Liverpool, as a place of bread ; for I had 
seen that an inward town would not be so expe. 
dient to set up in, for the line I intended, as an 
emporium. In landward towns, like Manchester 
—which was like Glasgow, as I was told—every 
creditable concern had its feed porter ; but the 
like ef Greenock and Liverpool had more of a 
dishevelment. . 

This was a thought of wisdom, for out of it 
grew all the kything of my fortune that I want 
you to learn the particulars of, and for which | 
am inditing these epistles ; for the moral I would 
make, is, that a man should well consider things 
before he makes his downseat. Not, however, to 
tire you with outs and ins, ye see that my capa- 
city was growing as I grew aulder, and that I 








was not without an understanding before I even 
got so far into the world as Liverpool. 





LETTER VIII. 

When I had gotten Mr Spreu! and his pera- 
farnals, as I maun call his family and fasheries, 
weel housed at Manchester, I came back on 
shanks’ naggy to Liverpool—for I had no thought 
then to cess myself with a boutger of a horse, like 
you, no having a grandfather that 1 could write 
to for a “replenishment ;” and I set up business 
there as I had weel before devised. 

I had not, however, been long in a way till I 
was led tu make an observe, that the Englishers, 
compared with right Scotch folk, are a desperate 
set for being het and fu’. It is weel for the 
poor amang them that they have the parish pock- 
neuk to gang to. 

What led me to make this notandum, was4 
fatty sort of man that was a porter on the quays 
and wharfs. He had a swelled muckle toe, by 
reason of the gout; with which there never was 
a man that bore a burthen fashed, it’s my belief, 
in all the ancient realm of braid Scotland. 12- 
deed, it’s no a malady that messes or mells with 
hard-working folk, but is a gentle distemper, rife 
only among them whose wives paint their faces 
as if they could thereby scog their sinfulness; 
for it is well known they have much need # 
hide their shame, if all tales be true. 

This man with the sore toe was an object t© 
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we which I narrowly and ‘cutely scrutinized ; 
fr he seemed to have the glegyest and weel- 
doingest laddie weans for a family of the male 
gender I ever saw—wonderfully, as I thoughi, all 
ofan eildens. He himself did nothing but sit on 
a stone from morning to night, and take orders 
for errands, on which he sent his gets, as I 
thought them ; by which I could see he made a 

wer of money, really siller like sclate-stanes. 
By and by, however, I began to come to the 
rights of it, and learnt in time that the callants 
were not of his own clecking, but taken on as 
servitors, cause of his being a lamiter; and that 
he paid them a wage, making a bein living of the 
owercome. 

When I had reached the depth of this mystery, 
and had thought with myself of taking up the 
same way of business, there came an Irish gentle- 
man from Limerick—a wee he was of the flaunty 
order; and was going to London town to set up 
a trade of selling pork in barrels, beef in tierces, 
and firikens of butter, to say nothing of neats’ 
tongues. Seeing me of a composed stature and a 
creditable complexion, he offered to take me as 
his porter, and [ agreed to go; for I had ever a 
forethought that London was ordained for me. 
To be sure, it would have been far from a sober 
Scotsman’s hand to have hired an Irishman on 
the quays of Liverpool for ony sic job ; but the 
Irish have their own ways—that are, perhaps, no 
ill for those that ken how to make them serve 





their turn. Thus it came to pass, that, before | 
had long sojourned in Liverpool, I was taken to 
London to see to Mr O’Gommarel’s kegs o 
provisions ; and there began my fortune to lay 
golden eggs, like the goose that 1 mind reading 
of at the school in a history book. 

Mr O’Gommarel, being a gentleman, went in a 
coach, and I, being only a porter, coggled on the 
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top of it ; but we fell in with no accidence—only 
an Irish wife was there that would fain have 
made up to me, so that I jalouse she was of the 
clans of the city of Dublin. 

However, in course of nature, to London we 
did at last get, and homolgomates ourselves in 
Ratcliff Highway, opening a warehouse for Irish 
provisions, with every prospect of doing great 
things. But long we were not there when Mr 
O'Gommarel took a calamity intil his head which 
proveda brain fever; and, from less to more, he be- 
came a useless man, and for a time 1 knew not 
whattodo. At last, hewastaken away, clean daft, 
home to his friens in the city of Limerick, and 
I was left like a knotless thread ganging hither 
and yon it London for a time. 

What might have come of me in that strait of 
fortune, is not to be told; but it happened that, 
in consequence of Mr O’Gommarel’s by-set, there 
was a gentleman that took charge of the store ; 
and he, seeing me a wiselike lad, elected me to 
take charge of it and sell off, as soon as | could, 
the cargoes that Mr O’Gommarel told me him- 
self would help to make his fortune. 

This trust I performed with a sincerity, ac- 
counting for every doit to the gentleman that 
the provisions brought, learning myself the first 
cost of the commodities, and what could be made 
by them in the way of profit and loss in Rateliff 
Highway. 

Thus, without any divination on my part, | was 
led cannily into the provision line. But I have 
something to tell of my traffickings before | 
ripened into full bloom; for the summer was 
warm, corbies might have been seen shooting 
out their tongues, and the fairings for sale on 
my staun being salt, the traffic in them ebbed 
down to a naething in the warm months, 

(To be continued.) 
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Tur representation of Scotland was formerly 
nothing else but a mockery: parchment free- 
holders, not possessed of an acre of land, out- 
voted the land proprietors in the counties; while 
the burghs were in the hands of corrupt town- 
councillors, electing each other in perpetual 
‘uceession. The evils of the old system were 
universally admitted, and need not now be de- 
‘canted on; and the Reform Bill, it was hoped 
and expected, would clear the Augean stable from 
the accumulated corruptions of centuries. One 
reat mistake, it was obvious from the outset, 
had been committed by the authors of the bill,— 
leay ing the fictitious county voters in possession | 
of the franchise—a mistake which has, in several | 
instances, proved fatal to the return of Liberal | 

i 
} 


Members. Those who attentively considered the 
Provisions of the act, also saw that a wide field 
for the manufacturing of fictitious votes was laid 
“pen; but no one could have conceived that this 
traffic would have been so soon and so extensively 
resorted to. In several counties, the resident 


Proprietors are already nearly overwhelmed by 


i 
! 


_ kirkshire, 


hosts of distant voters, having no real connexion 
with the county in which they vote, and taking 
no interest in its concerns beyond the election of 
its representative. In Roxburghshire and Sel- 
hundreds of fictitious votes have 
already been made ; in the county of Edinburgh, 
the same traffic has been actively going on ; and, 


at the present moment, every property in the 


market capable of yielding a vote is eagerly 
inquired after. Of the small properties in Rox- 
burghshire, a great proportion has, since the 
passing of the Reform Bill, changed hands ; 
buildings have been erected on small pieces of 
land, and additions made to old houses, not on 
account of the accommodation afforded, but to 
qualify voters—W hig or Tory. 

The provisions of the Reform Act, by which 
joint-proprietors and joint-tenants, as well as 
liferenters, are entitled to vote, suggest much 
more obyious, cheap, and simple means of creating 
votes, than the old system permitted. Under 
that system, an expensive title, proceeding from 
the crown, was, in every case, indispensable ; and 
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the vote must, in every instance, have been con- 
ferred for life. The danger of throwing the titles 
of the estate into confusion, was great, and the 
most serious consequences have often arisen from 
the creating of votes. But, now, aland proprietor 
is much more at liberty. He may create votes 
for short periods, to a far greater extent than 
formerly, with little expense, and with hardly 
any risk to the titles of his estate. He may, 
besides the votes of his tenantry, (which, until 
the ballot be obtained, he may, in general, se- 
curely count on,) have a voter for every £10 of 
his rental, by granting liferents of his estate to 
as many persons, jointly, as there are £10 in his 
rental. This may be done by a single deed, 
however large the estate. No price need be paid 
by the liferenter, and the misapplication of the 
grant may be guarded against by burdening the 
liferent in the deed with any sum (say £200) 
which may be thought proper ; and, if necessary, 
still farther, by using the diligence of inhibition. 
By this proceeding, the liferenter is prohibited 
from transferring the liferent, and it is, at the 
same time, protected from any liability for debts 
to be subsequently contracted by the voter. Or, 
still more simply, the proprietor may deliver the 
deed, constituting the liferent rights, into the 
hands, not of the liferenter, but of his own 
agent ; the agent produces the deed at the court 
of registration, and having obtained the enrol- 
ment of the liferenters, carries it away with him ; 
and thus the liferenters, who need not be infeft, 
can hardly, by any possibility, transfer their 
rights. But, then, to qualify the liferenters, 
they must be either in the actual occupation or 
in the receipt of the rents and profits of the 
property. This part of the business is easily 
managed: they have only to grant a commission 
and factory to a third party, (and there is nothing 


to prevent it being granted to the proprietor’s | 


own law-agent or factor,) authorizing him to let 
leases of the property, and binding him to account 
for the rents received. The accounting is a 
simple matter ; for the interest of the sum with 
which each liferent is burdened, compensates the 
proportion of the rent which each liferenter is 
entitled to receive. In this way, a proprietor of 
£5000 a-year may make 500 votes with little in- 
convenience or risk, and at a comparatively tri- 
fling expense. Nothing need be publicly known 
of the matter until the claims for enrolment are 
made ; for, as already mentioned, voters do not 
at present, as under the old system, require to 
complete their titles by infeftment. 

Another mode of making an equal number of 
voters, may be resorted to. The proprietor of an 
estate may grant liferent-leases at a nominal rent; 
the liferenters then execute a commission and 
factory to the agent or factor of the proprietor, 
who grants leases to the real tenants of the 
estate ; but the other mode has advantages which 
this does not possess. 

To the 500 voters made by a conveyance of 
liferent rights, another 100 may be added in this 
way. Each tenant in the actual personal occu- 
pancy of the ground, paying a rent of £50. is 





entitled to vote; and, on an estate of £45000 per 
annum, there might be 100 such tenants. It 
will, no doubt, be difficult, in many cases, to fing 
farm-buildings, and other accommodations, for <p, 
many tenants; but the Reform Act obviates, jy 
some measure, this difficulty, by allowing joint. 
tenants to vote. Thus, a farmer who has ty, 
sons or two brothers assisting him in managing 
farm rented at £150, may increase the political 
influence of his landlord, by surrendering hjg 
lease, and obtaining another to himself and hic 
two sons or brothers, as joint-tenants; thereby 
creating two additional votes. 

Besides these methods of creating votes, there 
is also the obvious one of purchasing freeholds jp 
the name of as many of the intended voters as 
there are sums of £10 in the rental of the free. 
hold. This plan has been extensively resorted 
to; and counsel learned in the law have no 
spurned a qualification on a property conjointly 
with the lackeys of a noble Scotch Duke.* =~ 

What effect the creation of fictitious votes 
will ultimately have on the real constituency, it 
is not difficult to conjecture, when it is considered 
that, taking the rental of the counties of Scotland 
at only three millions, it will afford 300,000 
voters, while the whole number of the county 
constituency in December 1834, including many 
hundreds of fictitious votes already made, 
amounted only to 36,823. The county constitu- 
ency will, in a short time, be more debased than 
ever it was under the old system of representation. 
At the time we have mentioned, Inverness-shire 
had 702 voters; East Lothian, 653 ; Caithness, 
246 ; Sutherland, 128 ; and one-half of the county 
members are returned by constituencies under 
1000 each. In several of the most important 
counties, therefore, the representative might be 
returned by a single landed proprietor, were he 





* The creation of fictitious votes has also been carried 
to a great extent in England. In 1832, two Liberals 


| were returned for Ripon; but, at the last election, the 


Tories threw them out without difficulty. Of the devices 
they have resorted to, to create votes, we take the follow- 
ing specimen from “ An Analysis of the Poll at Ripon in 
January 1835.” “ Besides having been at an enormous 
expense in repairing old cottages and building new ones, 
the agents of Mrs Lawrence (the Tory patroness of the 
present Members for Ripon) have divided a large pasture, 
containing 54 acres, called Red Bank, belonging to that 
lady, into 42 allotments, and most of these are let with 
a cottage to each, for the purpose of entitling the work- 
men and dependants of said lady to vote. This land has 
hitherto been let as a cow pasture for six months in the 
year, with a right of stray over the whole ; it is now let 
for twelve months, and is used for the same purpost— 
with this difference, that every occupier knows his own 
allotment, indicated by stakes at the corners; though, a 
the same time, no allotment is even hedged or railed off, 
and no occupier can hinder his neighbour's cow from 
straying over his allotment, nor can he turn any stock 
upon it except cows and sheep ; it is, in point of fact, 4 
cow pasture still. In some instances, one of these allot 
ments and a cottage are not of sufficient value to confer 
a vote; in such cases, a further portion of land at another 
extreme of the town is added, to make up the deficiensy- 
Other land, in different parts of the burgh, belonging @ 
the same proprietress, is also railed off into divisions 
allotments, like so many ‘ sheep pens for a fair,’ 

are likewise rented, in conjunction with cottages, for 
purpose of giving the occupier a qualification to vote. 
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to make a dexterous and unscrupulous use of the 

wer which the Reform Act has given him. 
Much greater expense was incurred, and much 

ater risk than need now be encountered, was 
run under the old system, for the sake of politi- 
cal influence ; and we have little doubt that many 
years will not elapse, until the keenness of poli- 
tical competition will, by causing every means to 
be resorted to for the purpose of creating votes, 
overwhelm the real constituency in most of our 
counties. 

Another imperfection, not only in the Scotch 
Reform Act, but also in the Reform Acts for Eng- 
land and Ireland, is throwing part of the expense 
of the election on the candidates. In our appre- 
hension, the business of the country will never 
be properly conducted until the representatives 
are, as of old, paid for their attendance in Par- 
liament---not, however, as then, by their consti- 
tuents, but out of the general revenue of the 
State. They are the servants of the public, and 
ought, like other public servants, to be paid.* 








—. 


* However high-sounding the English appellation, 
“knight of the shire,” may appear, it meant nothing 
more originally than servant of the shire; who was to 
transact its business in Parliament, and save the other 
freeholders the trouble and expense of attendance. The 
word, knight, is from the German, knecht, a servant ; 
and it is used in this sense by Shakspeare. The subject 
of the wages of Members of Parliament has been care- 
fully investigated in England. The sum allowed was 4s. 
a-day for every knight, and 2s. a-day for every citizen or 
burgess. This rate was settled in the reign of Edward IT. 
Writs were addressed to the sheriff, directing him to levy 
from the electors, and to pay the representatives, “ ratio- 
nabiles expensas suas in veniendo ad dictum parliamen- 
tum, ibhidem morando et exinde ad propria redeundo.” 
The allowance may not now appear worth the accepting ; 
but it was so considerable a sum in ancient times, that 
there are many instances of burghs petitioning to be 
excused from sending members to Parliament, on the 
representation that they were engaged in building bridges, 
or in other public works, and therefore unable to bear 
such an extraordinary expense. Some shires altogether 
declined sending members to Parliament, on account of 
the expense. Thus, during the reign of Edward III., and 
the five succeeding reigns, the sheriff of Lancashire 
returned—“* Non sunt alique@ civitates seu burgi infra 
Comitatum Lancastria, de quidus aliqui cives burgenes ad 
dictum Parliamentum venire debent, seu solent, nec pos- 
sunt propter eorum delilitaiem et paupertatem.”’ Curious 
agreements were sometimes entered into between members 
and their constituents relative to these wages. In the 
year 1463, John Strange, the member for Dunwich, 
covenanted with his electors, that, “‘ whether the Parlia- 
ment heid long time or short, he will take for his wages 
a cade® and half a barrel of herrings.” [A cade of her- 
rings is 500.) Andrew Marvell, who was Member for 
Hull in the Parliament after the Restoration, was the 
last person in England who received wages from his 
constituents; and there could not be a more remarkable 
instance of the advantage of the practice, than the con- 
duct of this virtuous and conscientious representative 
affords. But the good old practice of paying the repre- 
‘entatives, and exacting from them the due performance 
of their duties in return, disappeared amidst the cor- 
ruption and profligacy of the reign of Charles II. 

In Scotland, representatives were paid from the origin 
of the Seotch Parliament to its close by the Union. In 
the reign of James I., anno 1427, we find it expressly 
a that “ the Commissaries gall have costage of 
hem of ilk schire that awes compeirance in Parliament.” 

¢ allowance, in the seventeenth century, was £5 Scots 
per day, to which the Members were entitled for each day 
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A strong argument in favour of the payment of 
all representatives is, that some of them are 
actually paid by the Government, whereby a 
powerful means of corrupting the less opulent is 
placed in the hands of the ministry. We allude 
to the payment of the Members who serve on 
committees, and to the fact that a great propor- 
tion of these committees is named by the minis- 
try of the day. Were all the representatives to 
receive fees for their attendance, there would be 
no opportunity for the ministry paying some of 
them indirectly, by appointing them members of 
committees. The important matter of remune- 
rating the representatives, is evidently one which 
the electors ought not to allow the ministry, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to interfere with. 

At present, however, not only must the repre- 
sentatives perform their duties without remune- 
ration, but, independently of the expense of their 
canvass, a considerable proportion of the neces- 
sary expense of the election must be defrayed 
by them. The committee of the House of Com- 
mons, which reported on the expense of elec- 
tions, in 1834,¢ divides these expenses into legal 
and illegal. The legal expenses are for the 
erection of booths, fees to returning officers and 
poll clerks. The illegal charges differ in almost 
every county, and sometimes amount to very 
considerable sums. Thus, in Glamorganshire, 
we find the following charges made against the 
candidates, all of which are illegal :—Chair and 
favours, £25; silver thrown among the people, 
£20; inns and tavern bills for dinners, £210 ; 
and other items to the amount of £292: 3:6. In 
some counties and burghs in Scotland, sums vary- 
ing from £5: 5s. to £21 are charged against the 
successful candidate for the return of his elec- 
tion. The great difference in the amount of the 
charge, goes far to prove its illegality—a fact 
which is established by the opinion of Mr Harri- 
son, who was consulted on the subject by the 
committee of the House of Commons. This 
illegal charge was exacted in the following coun- 
ties at the general election before the last—Edin- 
burgh, Forfar, Kirkcudbright, Renfrew, Lanark, 
and Peebles. The like illegal charge was made 
in the burghs of Edinburgh, Paisley, Elgin, and 
Greenock. We hope Mr Wallace of Kelly will 
not again set the bad example of paying a fee of 
£21 for his return. It is well known that, of all 
legal functionaries, the sheriff-clerks are the best 
paid for their duties, and that the incomes 
many of them receive are far beyond a fair 
remuneration for their services. There need, 
therefore, be no hesitation in holding them to 
the letter of the law in their charges for per- 
formance of business connected with the return- 
ing of members to Parliament. 

The charges which have some appearance of 
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that either the Parliament or the Lords of the Articles 
sat; with the like allowance for the time spent in coming 
to Parliament from their counties and returning. Cases 
are to be found in our law reports, so late as the beginning 
of last century, which shew that members were sometimes 
obliged to prosecute their constituents for recovery of 
their fees of attendance. 
+ Ordered to be printed, 8th August 1834. 
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legality, made against the candidates, amount, | from the roll for twelve months, and thus pre- 


in many instances, to serious sums. At the gene- 
ral election before the last, in the city of Edin- 
burgh, £308 : 19: 5 were paid by the city candi- 
dates, besides £30 charged against the county 
candidates, as their proportion of the expense of 
hustings, barriers, &c. Of the former sum, 
£142: 18s. were charged for polling places, and 





£54: 5s. for erecting the hustings at the cross. | 


There appears no authority in the statute for 
this last charge. The above sum does not include 
£21 paid to the sheriff by the committee of the 
successful candidates. In Glasgow, the expenses 
at the same election paid by the candidates were 
£770:19s.; inthe county of Perth, £466: 18:7; 
in Roxburghshire, £161: 4: 5. 

The imposing of these expenses on candidates, 
we cannot help considering a serious grievance. 
‘Many well qualified men are deterred, by fear 
of expense, from offering themselves as candi- 
dates ; and it becomes the duty of Parliament to 
afford to the electors at every place the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining the best candidates to repre- 
sent them in Parliament; and every means of 
diminishing the expenses attendant on elections 
must contribute towards that desirable object.’”’* 

The fees exigible from voters for their enrol- 
ment,is another grievance. The right of suffrage 
is conferred forthe benefit of thewholecommunity, 
and it is desirable to have as many electors as 
possible. Everything which throws the slightest 
impediment in the way of voters qualifying, is 
pernicious. It has been established that the exac- 
tion of these fees has had thateffect,and they ought 
therefore to be abolished. All expenses attend- 
ing elections should be paid out of the general 
revenue of the country ; for elections are a matter 
in which not only the candidates and the elec- 
tors, but the whole community are interested. 
The idea, no doubt, of our aristocracy is, that the 
franchise is a mere personal right or privilege, 
with the exercise of which no one but the voter 
has any concern; and hence we see some of them 
voting for Liberals in one county, and for ultra 
Tories in another—sacrificing, with the most un- 
blushing effrontery, public principle to private 
friendship. But the notion that the franchise is 
a privilege conferred on voters, and not a duty 
imposed on them, is, unfortunately, not confined 
to the aristocracy. It is not only deeply im- 
pressed on many of the voters, but affects our 


whole legislation on the subject. On no other | 


principle could any expense, however trifling, 
be laid on the electors. 

There is another well-known grievance in the 
Scottish Reform Act, affecting the exercise of the 
franchise in burghs—that is, the provision by 
which an elector may be called on to swear that 
he is still the proprietor or occupant of the 
property in respect of which he stands enrolled. 
By this provision, combined with that requiring 
six months’ residence before enrolment, persons 
enrolled as tenants or occupants changing their 
residence, (although they may have removed to 
premises of equal or greater value,) are struck 
© Report on Llection Expenses, p. 22... 





cluded from voting, until they can make a new 
claim when the next period of registration arrives. 
Many votes are thus lost at every election. 

The clause (37) entitling the eldest sofis of 
Scottish peers to elect and be elected, is expresseq 
in such a manner as to enable them to become 
voters in every county and burgh in Scotland- 
for no property qualification need be possessed 
by them. ‘“ And be it enacted, that, from and 
after the end of this present Parliament, the 
eldest sons of Scottish peers shall be entitled t, 
be registered and to vote at all elections for 
members of Parliament for Scotland ; and shall 
also be entitled, though not so registered, to be 
elected to serve as such members for any county, 
city, burgh, or town, or district of burghs jp 
Scotland.” It does not appear that, to entitle the 
eldest son of a peer to be enrolled, he is even re- 
quired to be of age ; for the qualification in regard 
to other voters, (§ 7,) “not subject to any legal 
incapacity,” is not repeated in his case. There are 
at present eighty-eight Scottish peers and peeresses 
in their own right ; and the votes of their eldest 
sons might materially affect a closely contested 
election. Surely nothing else was intended than 
that the disqualification affecting the eldest sons 
of Scottish peers under the former election laws 
should be removed, and that they might be en- 
rolled like any other voters, if duly qualified by 
the possession or occupancy of a freehold. 

We cannot help thinking it a great grievance, 
that, in the courts of registration, as well as in 
the courts of review, the judges should be 
sheriffs. In Scotland, sheriffships, from time im- 
memorial, have been the rewards of political 
partisanship ; and we do not believe an instance 
could be pointed out, of any ministry, whether 
Whig or Tory, having appointed a sheriff who 
had not eagerly espoused political opinions simi- 
lar to their own. It may, therefore, easily be 
imagined how difficult it is for these political 
judges to hold the scales of justice with an 
even hand while discharging the duties of the 
court of registration. So little satisfaction has, 
in some instances, been given, that nearly the 
whole disputed cases have been appealed to the 
court of review—that is, from one political parti- 
san to three, whose decision being final, there 
the voter must rest content. In the decisions 
of such tribunals, there can, of course, be no 
uniformity ; and a qualification which is held in 
one county as undyubted, is rejected as untenable 
in another. A supreme court of review is indis- 
pensable to secure uniformity of decision. 

We pass over other grievances, such as the 
provision for making payment of assessed taxes 
part of the qualification; but we must notice that, 
although the Scottish Reform Act was intended 
to assimilate the parliamentary representation 
of Scotland to that of England, this intention 
has not been carried into effect. We do not 
allude to the comparative number of represeD- 
tatives England and Scotland possess. We re- 
fer to the constituency of each representative 
a matter of perhaps still greater importance. 
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{n the English counties, there is a voter for each 
94 of the population ; in the Scottish there is only 
a voter for each 45. In the English boroughs, 
in, the voters are in the proportion of 1 to 17 
of the whole inhabitants ; whilethey are only in the 
proportion of 1 to 27 in the Scottish. If we take 
the proportion of voters to the male population 
of 20 and upwards, then every fifth man in Eng- 
land isa voter, and only every eighth man in 
geotland. In the English counties, the average 
ig 2302 electors for each representative ; in the 
Scottish, the average is only 1103, and some coun- 
ties have only two or three hundred. A _ small 
number of voters is undoubtedly an evil; for 
small constituencies are much more easily acted 
upon by the corrupting influences than large. 
Neither is the Scottish representation divided 
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among the counties and burghs upon any prin- | 


ciple of justice. The county population, con- 
jsting of about 1,500,000, returns 30 members ; 
the burghs, containing 865,000 inhabitants, 23. 
Selkirkshire, with a population of 6833—Peebles- 
shire, with 10,578—and Buteshire, with 14,151— 
each return one member ; while Perthshire, with 
121,390, and Ayrshire with 114,156, do no more. 
It ought to be remembered that the three least 
populous counties above mentioned, with Lin- 
lithgowshire, the next to them in population, 
(19,420) are all represented by Tories in the pre- 
sent Parliament. ‘The same injustice takes place 
inthe burghs. Whithorn, Wigton, New Galloway, 
and Stranraer, with an aggregate population of 
9909, returnone member ; while nomore isallowed 
to Aberdeen, with 58,019 ; orto the rich and en- 
terprising town of Dundee, with 45,355. Eleven 
of the Fife burghs, containing a population of 
30,157, return two members; being placed on an 
equality with Edinburgh, which has 136,294 in- 
habitants, and with Glasgow, which has 202,126. 
The disproportion between the wealth and im- 
portance of each of the cities, as compared with 
those of the eleven Fife burghs, is probably still 
greater than the disproportion of the inhabitants. 
Now, assuming that population ought not of itself 
to regulate parliamentary representation, still no 





one will assert that some attention ought not to | 


he paid to it. But the authors of the Scottish 
Reform Act have neglected not only population, 
but also wealth, importance, and every other 
circumstance which ought to have weighed in 
fixing the parliamentary representation of Scot- 
land on a solid basis. Of what consequence was 
itto the legislators of 1831, that such places as 
Kintore or Anstruther, which are now inferior 
‘wealth and population to most villages, had, 
some three or four hundred years ago, been con- 
‘idered entitled to the privileges of royal burghs? 

Vhy were places such as those allowed to con- 
tinue in the rank of royal burghs, while Kelso, 
Hawick, and Galashiels were thrown into the 
county constituency ? 

_ We shall mention only one other blunder in the 
‘eottish Reform Act—now partially corrected— 
the provision by which the poll is allowed to bekept 
°pen for two days. ‘This provision occasions not 
ouly useless expense for poll sherifis, poll clerks, 
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and other officials, but increases the opportunity 
for corruption, bribery, and intimidation. There 
is no period, in closely contested elections, during 
which all the improper influences are so keenly 
and unscrupulously used, as during the twenty- 
four hours which elapse after the close of the 
first day’s poll.* Two days are not necessary to 
allow every one who is inclined to vote to come 
forward. Inthe first general election under the 
Reform Act, there were contests intwenty counties 
in Scotland, and in those counties, 22,554 voters 
polled; of these not tewer than 21,625 polled 
on the first day, and only 959 on the second. Inthe 
sixteen burghs (exclusive of Glasgow ) contested at 
the same élection, 16,748 voters polled —15,670 
on the first day, and 1078 on the second; and of 
these last there were 772 in the city of Edinburgh 
By a late statute, 5 and 6, Gul. IV. cap. 
78, § 5, the polls in burghs are limited to one 
day; but the same limitation ought to be made 
in regard to the county polls—an object desir- 
able, not only for lessening expense, but for coun- 
teracting the operation of fictitious votes, as we 
will immediately shew. 

The system of open voting, besides exposing 
the electors directly to all the improper influences, 
has an indirect effect, scarcely less pernicious to 
the public interest. The richer candidate, by 
empioying a swarm of agents and canvassers, 
often succeeds in bringing up his voters more 
promptly than the other at the opening of the 
poll; although the poorer candidate may be the 
decided favourite of the constituency. ‘lwo- 
thirds of the electors may have previously deter- 
mined on voting for the more Liberal candidate 
with the shorter purse ; but, when the result of 
the first hour’s poll is published by placards at 
the polling place and all over the town, (as it 
regularly is,) shewing a majority in favour of the 
really unpopular candidate, the fate of the elec- 
tion may be said to be determined. Scarcely 
ever does the candidate who is lowest on the 
poli at the end of the first hours polling, carry 
the election; rarely, at least, by honest means. 
ile may do it by profuse bribery, or by inducing 
some other candidate to withdraw, and transfer 
his interest with his intending voters. Why is 
the state of the poll so anxiously ascertained 
and published every hour ? Why, but to influence 
those who have not yet voted? ‘The news fly 
like lightning, that, after all, Hastie, not Aytoun, 
as was confidently anticipated, is the man. The 
friends of the one are emboldened, those of the 
other discouraged. Even the most timid and 
doubtful Hastieites skip with alacrity to the 
poll; the doubting and timid Aytounites proceed 
slowly, or wait to see how things are to go. 
That soon appears less than doubtful ; and then 


* “« During the whole night between the polling days, 
bands of desperadoes, if not actually employed, at least en- 
couraged by Mr Maule’s agents, were ranging the country, 
and besieging the houses of those tenants who were iu 
Sir George Murray’s interest, (but who had not voted 
on the previous day,) many of whom were so alarmed 
by their threats, that, notwithstanding they had pledged 
themselves to Sir George, they had net courage 
to come forward,”— Edinburgh Adveriiser, ( Tory, 
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the waverers join the winning side ; while not a 
few, who meant to vote for Aytoun, go over to 
his opponent, and others withhold their votes 
altogether, as unavailing for good to the public 
cause and honest Aytoun, and only likely to do 
harm to themselves. The Ballot is the cure for all 
this; and because it is the cure for this indirect 
influence, as well as the direct influence of the 
rich on tenants and customers—by the rich, 
whether Tories or Whigs, it has been steadily 
opposed, and will be hatedand opposed to the 
last, unless one section of the rich find that they 
cannot prevail against the other section, without 
the aid of secret voting. 

For some of the defects and imperfections in 
the Scottish Reform Act, which we have pointed 
out, the remedies are sufficiently obvious and 
simple ; but for others there is more difficulty in 
discovering a cure. The great and pressing evil, 
and which no time should be lost in removing 
on account of the old plea of vested interests, 
is the creation of fictitious votes in the county 
constituencies. Not a day should be lost in 
bringing this eryingand daily increasing grievance 
before Parliament. Several remedies might be 
applied, either jointly or separately. Joint 
proprietors, liferenters, and tenants, might be 
prohibited from voting; at least, only one vote 
should be allowed from each property and farm, 
or other premises. Most of the fictitious votes 
are held jointly ; and although, some bona fide 
votes might be lost, it is better that there should 
be a loss of a few real voters, than that the whole 
county constituency should be debased. Another 
remedy is to require residence as a qualification. 
The great proportion of fictitious voters are no 
way connected with the counties in which they 
have acquired votes ; and to enforce residence for 
acertain number of months previous to enrol- 
ment, as in the case of the burgh constituency, 
or, What would be better, annually, would check 
materially the creation of fictitious votes. The 
fact of residence might be determined by the 
vath of the elector when he appeared at the poll. 
There is no greater hardship in requiring resi- 
dence for a county than for a burgh voter.* 

To these provisions we would add another. 
All the elections throughout Scotland, both in the 
counties and burghs, ought to be begun and 
ended on one and the same day. Thus, few 
persons would be able to vote twice in different 
counties or burghs, and double voting might in- 
deed be expressly prohibited. It will, no doubt, 
appear strange, after the corrupt system to which 
we have so long been accustomed, to prevent a 
person voting in each county in which he may 
have property conferring the necessary qualifica- 
tion. Under the old system, a person might 
have a vote in every county in Scotland, although 
he was not possessed of an acre of land, or other 
property, in the kingdom, and many had, and 
"© By the ancient law of Scotland, only freeholders 


resident in the county were entitled to vote; “and nane 


to have voit in their election, but sick as hes fourtie 
shilling land in free-tennendry halden of the King, and 
hes their actual dwelling and residence within the same 
echire.”—1587, c. 114, 





still have, six or eight votes ; but such a practica 
is utterly indefensible. The authors of the 
Reform Bill have endeavoured to prevent double 
voting in the case of the burghs, by requir; 
six months’ residence before enrolment. In how. 
ever many burghs, therefore, a person may have 
property, he can hardly vote in more than one 
of them. The only way by which he could yote 
in two burghs, would be by first living six months 
in one and procuring his enrolment, and thep 
residing six months in another previously to the 
period of enrolment. Such a proceeding, for the 
mere purpose of creating votes, is not likely to 
be carried to such an extent as tu prove injuri- 
ous to the burgh constituencies. Why shoul¢ 
the county electors be exposed to the creation 
of fictitious votes, from which the clause requir. 
ing six months’ residence before enrolment, pro- 
tects the burgh electors ? 

The practice of double voting—that is, voting 
for representatives in a burgh and a county, or 
in different counties—is equally preposterous 
with a provision allowing the same person to 
vote twice or thrice in the same county, or once 
for each £10 of the rental of his property. No 
one ever seriously maintained the propriety of 
such a provision ; for it would be in effect to assert 
that lands, houses, mills, &c., should have repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, and not the people of 
the country. If property alone is to be regarded, 
movable as well as real property should be repre- 
sented, and ships, debts, and stock, should have 
their representatives. But it is not property 
which is represented. The owners and occupiers 
of a certain kind and extent of property have 
been fixed on as being likely to be men possessed 
of sufficient intelligence, and to have a sufficient 
interest in the general welfare, to qualify them 
for the important duty of determining who shall 
be the men by whom the laws which regulate 
the whole community shall be made. But when 
the elector has voted for one member, for any 
one county or burgh, he has done all the duty 
which the legislature should expect of him ; and 
to allow him to vote in another county is nothing 
else than to make the representation one of pro- 
perty, and not of men. If an elector is allowed 
to vote twice, first in the county of A, and then 
in the county of B, because he has property 
situated in each county, justice is not done un- 
less another elector, who has two properties 
situated in the same county, each yielding 4 
freehold qualification, is allowed to vote twice, 
or, indeed, as often as there are £10 in his renal. 
The possession or occupation of property of 8 
certain kind and value, is, or ought to be taken 
as the criterion of the fitness of a person for 
exercising the elective franchise, and the division 
of the country into electoral districts, such as 
counties and burghs, may be necessary for the 
more convenient exercise of the franchise ; but 
the circumstance that such division has been 
made, ought not to allow one to become more 4? 
elector than another, or, in other words, creat 


double or treble votes in the election of parli# 


mentary representatives. 
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sIR GEORGE HEADS HOME TOUR IN THE MANUFACTURING 
DISTRICTS OF ENGLAND.* 


Tuere is an Annvar which should appear im- 
mediately after Easter, for which we look with 
anxiety to some one or more of the spirited London 
ublishers. The sort of Traveller's Yearly Alma- 
yack which we mean, would form a most useful 
snpplement to all guide-books and itineraries. It 
should give all requisite information about rail- 
ways, stage-coaches, steam-vessels, and every 
ther mode of conveyance—carefully noting dis- 
-onees, hours of starting and arrival, modes of 
transmitting luggage, new lines or connecting 
roads opened ; but, above all, the fares, extra 
herges, and the charges and character of hotels, 


would soon be felt the interest of coach-proprie- 
tora, steam-companies, and hotel-keepers, regu- 
larly“to transmit the requisite information to 
the publishers of so useful a work ; and it could 
aot fail to act as a check upon the many abuses, 
vising from extortion, uncertainty, and negli- 
zence, with which travelling in Great Britain is 
till beset. and of which every one that leaves 
home is more or less the victim, in purse, time, 
ortemper. It is not the least valuable feature 
of Sir George Head’s Tour, that it subserves 
the above purpose in the manufacturing districts 
of Yorkshire and Lancashire, and generally in 
the mining districts of the north of England. 

Sir George has given us one volume. He 
might have spun the materials into two, had he 
not thrown overboard much surplusage, and, 
without jumping to conclusions, uniformly dashed 
into beginnings. His excursions, which took 
vlace last year, were irregular and desultory— 
vithout plan, and guided by chance or the in- 
ination of the moment. This has not in the least 
impaired the utility of the work, and has pro- 
bably added to its freedom and spirit. 

. Popular works of this kind, which help to make 
the people of a country better known to them- 
selves and to each other, and to take the conceit 
ont of them, are much wanted in England. 
i hose among us who principally derive their in- 
ormation from reading, are at present much 
hetter acquainted with France, Germany, and 
rag United States of America, than with modern 
England—with travelling on the Rhine and the 
Hudson, than on the Tees, the Mersey, and the 
Humber. We own that we have followed in the 
‘ake of Sir George on the latter streams, and 
"'s erratic course through the distriets which 
they fertilize and benefit, with much more inter- 
st than narratives which relate todistant regions, 
“id which are put forth with more pretension. 
the traveller commences, and without one 
verfluous word, with the water-communications 
‘ween Manchester and Runcorn. He made voy- 
“es of discovery upon all the canals in the 
. “nufacturing districts, and gives a satisfactory 
in Bettas — state of canal navigation 
—_Fitain. ith the highly improved canal 
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travelling between Edinburgh and Glasgow, he 
does not seem acquainted ; but it does hot mate- 
rially differ from that between Preston and Ken- 
dal, where a distance of fifty-seven miles is 
performed within seven hours. Most of the canals 
are, however, still traversed by heavy or slow 
boats; and the best managed of them are still “ a 
murder to post cattle.” Upon one occasion, Sir 
George travelled from Liverpool by a steamer, 
and then embarked on the Duke of Bridgewater's 
Canal, artd flext day returned by another canal 
route, named the Leeds and Liverpool Naviga- 


tion. The appointments of the boats seem ex- 
ons, and all houses of public entertainment. It | 


actly those which were used before the introdue- 
tion of swift boats; and fourteen tedious hours 
were consumed uponthe passage from Manchester 
to Liverpool. We suspect that scenes to parallel, 
if not to surpass, those which offended the deli- 
cate olfuctories of Mrs Trollope, Mrs Butler, and 
Captain Hamilton, upon the American waters, 
may be met with, in equal perfection, any day, 
in our canal packets and steamers ; and charac- 
ters, also, which may prove as tempting to those 
who lie in wait * to eateh the manners living as 
they rise.” The humour, elasticity, and eccen- 
tricity of Sir George Head’s lively style, must 
already be well known to many of our readers. 
But he protests that, in these sketches, his chief 
aim has been fidelity; and that his report of what 
he saw and heard, and has told, in his peregrina- 
tions, is impartial and unprejudiced. In the boat 
of the Leedsand Liverpool Navigation Company, 
our dainty English travelers of the United States 
would undoubtedly have been scomfished outright 
long before they reached Ormskirk. 

Brenkfast and dinner were provided on board, at one 
shilling each meal, the steward very properly judging, 
that, as custom exacted from his stores at each meal 
nearly the same quality of viands, no matter what that 
meal was called, his customers would eat as much at one 
as the other. Not even the most fastidious could com- 
plain of high charges. At dinner we had a salted sirloin 
of beef, garnished with a profusion of fried onions ; and 
afterwards, as if it were intended to lower the tempera- 
ture of the stomach, radishes and lettuces, together with 
a good mild cheese. Notwithstanding the delights of 
the table, the vovage seemed desperately long, particu- 
larly while we were detained for half-an-hour for the 
purpose of loading and unloading at the town of Wigan. 
Here the “compound of villanous smells” was past all 
endurance, and the delay in this place that of purgatory. 
Nothing can surpass the untidiness and filth of this 
warm nook, where the boats are made fast to the shore, 
which has more the appearance of a landing-place in 
Lisbon than in Old England. We had on board what 
is usually called a “‘ mairture of company,” the second 
cabin being quite as full as it would hold. 

Notwithstanding the perfect safety of the mode of 
conveyance, We were very near meeting with two serious 
accidents on the voyage. A woman contrived to pitch 
herself head-foremost off the top of the platform, where 
she was sitting, down upon the deck. She fell with 
such violence that I really thought she must have been 
killed. As it was, she was not hurt, and as I picked 
her up, she sent forth a sigh, which smelt so Strongly of 
rum that I was happy to consign her collapsed form into 
other hands. 


Among the tenants of the best cabin were 4 newly- 
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402 SIR GEORGE HEAD’S HOME TOUR 


married couple—if such a description can reasonably be 
given of two young people travelling with a little infant, 
their first-born, and a nursery-maid in their train. 
This pair presented an interesting study of nature, 
were it only because it led one to estimate the different 
degrees of that dominion and power in which mankind 
exult, and also because it exhibited one of the very 
numerous ways there are in the world of being happy. 
I think I never saw a couple more rich in their own 
conceits, or more inclined to be satisfied with themselves 
and the things about them—and these were all ona 
small scale. He wasa slight, weasel-shaped man, like 
a stunted stay-maker; the wife, little; the child, by 
appearance, an abortion; and the maid-servant, little, 
fresh from the country, with clattering thick-soled shoes, 
and hair tied back, evidently on her promotion, in a 
little knot like a shaving-brush, the length of one’s 
thumb. The man and wife smirked and smiled on each 
other, and both gloated with eyes of affection on the 
dear baby. The lady, anxious to shew to the rest of 
the passengers that she kept a maid-servant, ever and 
anon was calling her from one part of the vessel to 
another to give her some trifling order. The little maid, 
nevertheless, seemed truly happy, and the more the 
child cried, the more she jiggled it, and the more her 
active eyes travelled round and round, looking first at 
one person and then at another, while they sparkled 
with delight as she inhaled the pure fresh air. When 
the child dropped asleep, the mistress immediately set 
her to work on pieces of glazed, crackling linen con- 
tained in her bag, in order that she should not be idle. 
The child, too, was happy, for it was an ill-conditioned 
little thing, that delighted in crying, and it cried to its 
heart’s content: and the more it cried the more its 
papa’s eyes glistened as he suggested this, that, and 
t’other remedy. 

These are the sort of lively off-hand sketches 
in which the tourist excels. On a third voyage 
from Liverpool to Manchester, by the Old-Quay 
Company’s Canal, he says— 

We left Runcorn precisely at twenty minutes after 
eleven, and arrived at a quarter before six. A rough 
set of people were on board. It appeared not to be the 
fashion to pay first cabin fare; it seemed unnecessary, 
for no restriction was enforced among the passengers, 
consequently the exclusives suffered encroachment on 
their vested rights. Those of the latter class were but 
few ; all were jumbled together ; groups of people dirtily 
dressed and noisy. The men smoked tobacco and guz- 
zled beer; the women did the same, and picked peri- 
winkles out of their shells with pins. My powers of 
endurance here failed me; and, having no redress, I 
abandoned my prerogative, and removed to the fore- 
castle in search of good company. 

The fare on these voyages is 3s. 6d. 

The mode of travelling by the railroad, be- 
tween these populous towns, is already familiar 
to everybody ; but the regulations by which 
order is maintained in every department, cannot 
yet have become known to other travelling esta- 
blishments, or they would surely have been 
adopted ; as, for example, the method of convey- 
ing the luggage. It is this— 

The luggage being at the top of the carriages, nobody 
but the authorized porter is allowed to ascend. A plat- 
form of boards, forming an inclined plane to the ground, 
is erected, and down this platform every box or trunk is 
slid, and handed to its owner by one of two porters, who 
are stationed on each side at the bottom. How perfect 
18 this contrivance, compared with the common mode of 
unloading a stage-coach, where a lady’s bandbox may, 
if not narrowly watched, radiate out of her sight ina 
crowd, in any direction! Here, no article whatever, be 
it where it may, can possibly be overlooked or unseen 
by its owner, all being collected at the top of the car- 
riages in one single point, from which they come slid- 
ing along, one after another, down the same channel. 


The pulling and tearing, the screeching, swear. 
ing, confusion, waste of time, and actual loss of 
property, which takes place at landing-places 
requires regulation over all the kingdom. Thijs 
is an indispensable duty which all steam, canal. 
and coach companies owe to their customer. - 

7 . . . ¢ > 
and that reform is quite possible is completely 
proved in the above instance, and in a few other. 
It is difficult to imagine how, in the case of large 
steamers, there should be confusion ; but such jx 
the fact. Confusion and bustle is the rule, regy. 
larity the rare exception. 

Our travelling readers, accustomed to think 
with horror of the high charges of Englis), 
hotels, and to contrast them with those of the 
Continent, will be gratified to learn that there 
is a prospect of reform in this important matter : 
the more certain that it has commenced jn «) 
influential quarter. Whatever the English s+ 
themselves in earnest to do, they accomplish 
better than the people of any other nation. 
Neither Paris nor New York can exceed, if 
they can equal, Keel’s Hotel, Liverpool, in 
cheap and good living, or in the attractions of 
the grisette. This house should certainly have 
a prominent place in the Traveller's Almanack 
which we have spoken of above. 

Having mistaken the hour of departure of one of the 
boats, I was directed hither by the policeman, who, to 
his recommendation, added, in an awful cadence, that 
“ the Magistrates themselves very often dined there.” 
When I entered the coffee-room, near a score of people 
were seated at different tables, some with their hats on, 
but all busily eating their dinner, and a chair anda 
table were provided for myself by a good-looking and 
very smartly dressed young woman, who officiated as 
waiter. Constant communication was held with the 
bar at the head of the room, at which three or four 
other females presided. Upon inquiring what I could 
have for dinner, the young lady produced the cart, 
whence it appeared that there really was everything 
that an Englishman could possibly desire, in the matter 
of roasted and boiled meats, meat-pies, and pastry. 
Neither was the adage “ Bis dat qui cilo dat”’—(He 
gives doubly who gives quickly)—within these walls 
forgotten, for here a hungry man has no sooner mac 
his selection, than in half a minute the smoke of the 
dish is curling under his nose. I think I never partooh 
of a more glorious round of beef than that of which a 
plateful was placed before me, together with a delicat 
lily-white heart of a young cabbage. Next came 4 
delightful apple-dumpling, well sugared, the fruit trans- 
parent, and the crust excellent. The garniture of the 
table was homely but clean, the dishes and covers “! 
queen’s metal, as highly polished as silver. And after 
having eaten a sufficient quantity to satisfy any Tease? 
able appetite, the charge for the whole was only -~ 
shilling. To conclude—I asked a gentleman sitting * 
an adjoining table how much it was customary to £1" 
the waiter, to which he replied, with a look of surprise 
‘‘ Nothing.” Had I not come to the conclusion long be- 
fore, I certainly should have arrived at it now, ” 
that so long as an individual can procure so very g0° * 
dinner for a shilling, and be waited upon by a tidy your 
woman into the bargain, England cannot be, in spite © 
a vast deal of modern philosophy, so very bad a coun’ 
to live in. ot of 

The young person referred to was really the pink 
her profession, her movements being quiet, quick, 
terous, and, I may add, graceful in a great ‘ d 
With no one to assist her, she waited upon 4 ay 
people, who were no sooner satisfied than they ¥® 
away, and were replaced by others ; so that the whol 





set were nearly changed twice over during the 
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that I remained in the room. Her cyes were in every 
corner at the same moment. 
The more the business on her hands, the more rapid 
the succession of her smiles, which she dispersed gra- 
tuitously all around. Every man in the room was sure 
to obtain one, and if he happened to be young, certainly 
two; yet the “ hoc age,” mind what you're at, was always 
permost in her mind; and though she simpered and 
flirted, and even now and then put on a languishing air, 
as if suffering either by Cupid or the hot weather, no 
item, meanwhile, of things furnished on anybody's 
account was forgotten in the bill; and thus she went on 
from morning to night, attending to the interests of her 
employer, serving the customers, and in perpetual motion 
between the coffee-room and the bar, so that no ant 
was ever seen at his work more lively and busy. 
Notwithstanding this incessant occupation, she found 
time for her toilette. Her dress was in the style ofa 
smart lady’s maid. That is to say, she wore a figured 
muslin gown with full sleeves, and a small black silk 
apron. Her stays were tightly laced, her clothes well 
put on, and her feet neat to perfection. Her cap was 
adorned with blue ribands, and covered a profusion of 


ringlets. 

We have no room for ships, docks, warehouses, 
and such serious affairs ; and our tourist himself 
appears more at home and at ease in lighter 
matters, such as the rural resorts and small 
watering-places frequented in summer by the 
population of the larger towns of Lancashire. 
He visited a number of these in the districts 
around Liverpool and Manchester. Of South- 
port, a bathing place, twenty-two miles from 
Liverpool, he gives a characteristic and amusing 
sketch. In the hotel there, The Bold Arms, 
the visiters from Liverpool and Manchester 
breakfast at eight, dine at half-past one, and 
drink tea at six. Bathing goes on here. much 
as in other places, we thinkj; though Sir George 
fancies that it has peculiarities. The “ old 
bathing-women are now young men, as generally 
at Ramsgate as at Southport. 


The ceremony of ladies bathing is accompanied with 
some peculiarities. Owing to the rapid rise and fall of 
the tide, they are obliged to be particularly quick in their 
movements, so that not only those who are about to dip 
are as busy as bees, but likewise the mothers and aunts, 
and sisters, and cousins and friends, who attend them. 
And perhaps it is this appearance of bustle that always 
attracts a gang of idlers, who, having nothing better to 
do, stand by and look on. I did not remark any specific 
regulations enforced as to distance among the spectators, 
Which point seemed to be decided by custom and common 
consent to everybody’s satisfaction. A painted board, 
nevertheless, placed in a conspicuous position in the 
rear of a score or upwards of bathing machines standing 
in a line, decrees that those of the gentlemen shall not 
*dvance nearer than one hundred yards to those of the 
ladies ; and, farther, that all pleasure-boats are pro- 
hibited from approaching the ladies when bathing, 
within the distance of thirty yards, under the penalty, in 
case of contempt of the regulation, of five shillings ; a 
fine which, under the circumstances, cannot, I think, be 
called exorbitant. I am not aware how it is proposed 
to adjust a case of disputed distance, some favour being 
Properly due to the variation of the steersman’s eye on 
such an occasion. The amount of the fine has been 
calculated, probably, by those best able to assess the 
damage, and affords the means of turning, in these 
liberal days, even a lady’s charms to the good of the 
parish, The insulted fair ,one becomes a public bene- 
ress, while the gentleman fined, provided his eyes 
_are tolerably good, has no cause to complain of the 
on his purse. The fine, moreover, falling on the 


'S crew, would be paid in a kind of ad valorem rate, 
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as the case might be—not exceeding, at all events, a few 
pence per naked lady. 

All the old bathing women at Southport (to make use 
of an Hibernicism) are young men, that is to say, stout 
lusty fellows under middle age. Whether the servico 
diminishes the chilling effects of the water ; whether it 
makes young men old, or old men young, is a point, they 
Say, not yet determined ; at all events, the young ladies, 
one and all, without hesitation, submit to their guidance, 
such as they are. The guide, or male personage, or 
what not, having taken his post in front of the door of 
the machine, in the usual manner, the young lady un- 
dresses within. Having disencumbered herself of her 
apparel, she puts on a dark blue bathing dress, (in which 
I perceived no other difference from those commonly 
used, than that it was invariably fastened with strings 
between the ancles,) and in this costume makes her ap- 
pearances “albo sic humero nitens, ut pura nocturno 
renidet, luna mari,”°—(her shoulder white as the clear 
moon-beam that glitters on the midnight sea,)—on the 
upper step of the sanctuary. Presenting both her hands 
to the guide, and supported by his grasp, she then falls 
backwards on the wave, receiving the embraces of old 
Neptune as young ladies usually do, with the accom- 
paniments of squeaking, giggling, kicking, splashing, 
and wincing. 

The tourist had the good fortune to make one 
in a sort of pic-nic party held at a small ale- 
house called the Ash Tree, which locality genteel 
people have, of late, it seems, named the Isle of 
Wight. They went on donkeys. 


On dismounting at the sign of the Ash Tree, prepa- 
ration having been previously made, an entertainment 
a la fourchette was displayed on the bowling-green. This 
consisted of abundance of boiled eggs and delicate fried 
rashers of bacon. As to the tea, which soon was smoking 
on the board, its best panegyric rests upon the fact of its 
having been brought thither in a lady’s reticule. At all 
events, every one was thoroughly satisfied ; for my own 
part, I both drank tea and ate of the eggs and bacon 
heartily, and everybody having rendered strict justice to 
the viands, the sand was rubbed off the hides and saddles 
of the donkeys, we all remounted, and before seven 
o'clock the whole party had broken up, and every indi- 
vidual was left to his or her separate resources, for the 
remainder of the evening, in the town of Southport. 

We suspect this must be all horribly vulgar, 
for even the fried rashers came after the dinner 
hour; yet is it pleasant to know that such enor- 
mities are still occasionally perpetrated in the 
most thriving parts of England, and among the 
middle classes. Sir George witnessed the Olym- 
pic games of Southport. Among those rural 
sports, was the following ; and it seems to be 
the most popular or applauded. Ten shillings 
were immersed in a large bowl of treacle, and 
stirred round. Every shilling fished up from this 
amalgam by any competitor, having his hands 
bound behind his back, was the well-earned re- 
ward of the daring deed. The first candidate 
was a lubberly lad of seventeen :— 

“ All preparations were effected in a few minutes:—his 
hands were bound, his throat was bared, he was placed 
kneeling on the table, the bowl of treacle before him, 
and he was just ready to duck for the prize, when a des- 
perate effort was made by his grandmother to prevent the 
ceremony. At this juncture, she very opportunely made 
her appearance, loud)y called him by his name, 
pushed the people on her right and on her left, abused 
both him and them, using her feeble strength to make 
way through the crowd, and seize her recreant relative. 
But the poor old creature had very little chance, as might 
well be supposed, of attaining her object. She was 
pushed, and hustled, and impeded in all sorts of ways; 
while, on the contrary, the boy was uaged and tesagueet 
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to be undutiful by public acclamation. Recognising his 
grandmother, (and her solicitude and inflexibility ought 
certainly to have won his heart,) he grinned clownishly, 
and, as if giving way to a sense of duty, for a moment re- 
frained.—[t was but for a moment. The sounds of “Go 
it, Dick.” “ Down with your muzzle,” were too ani- 
mating, and, urged by the joint love of fame, money, 
and treacle, down went his head into the bowl. 

His own countenance. more like that of an ourang out- 
ang than anything human, the disappointed rage of the 
grandmother, and the roars of laugater, proceeding from 
five or six hundred open mouths in unison, were 80 
many sounds and objects which, when combined, present- 
ed, in their way, a picture of real life, seldom it ever to 
be surpassed. 

Had this feat and its accompaniments beer 
witnessed in New England, or further west, and 
described with proper emphasis, as symptomatic 


of the brutalizing influences of Republican insti- | 
the statue of Cupid regarding his Psyche, or a Scotch 


tutions, we ought to have been duly disgusted 
with the actors and spectators alike; but, as it 
happened last summer in Merry England, we 
are bound with Sir George Head to admire. 

During the whole performance, I never witnessed, 
among a multitude of people, more good-humour and 
orderly behaviour ; indeed, they submitted to be ridden 
at and driven out of the course by mounted horsemen, 
with infinitely less remonstrance than is usual with 
many an ignorant vagabond, who does not reflect that the 
process is for the general good. In fact, the congrega- 
tion consisted chiefly of sensible industrious people—of 
such as, thank God! there are thousands upon thousands 
in the country, apart from great towns, who support 
themselves by daily labour, and pass the chief part of 
their time in the bosoms of their families. 

A visit to the salt mines at Northwich forms 
an interesting section of this entertaining tra- 
velling miscellany. Certainly a man need not 
leave Great Britain to see many wonderful 
things, of which we are either ignorant or make 
very little account. The chambers of the salt 
mines is one marvel. 

Having waited a few minutes, till the engineer had 
put a little steam on, we both stepped into a round tub, 
and, standing upright, holding by the chains, were let 
down very easily. [ cannot express the delight I felt at 
the scene around me, which surpassed anything I had an- 
ticipated ; creating those sensations I remember to have 
felt when first I read of the pyramids and catacombs of 
Egypt. Here was a magnificent chamber, apparently of 
unlimited extent, whose flat roof presented an area so 
great that une could not help being astonished at its not 
having long since given way. Yet there was no apparent 
want of security, it being sound and durable as if formed 
ofadamant. Here and there pillars, in size like a clamp 
of bricks in a brick-field, tendered their support, present- 
ing to the view an array of objects that broke the vacancy 
of uniform space. My idea of the extent was, as if an 
area equal to the site of Grosvenor Square were under 
cover, Inthe meantime, the glistening particles of cry- 
sial salt on the walls, and the extreme regularity cf the 
concentric curved lines, traced by the tools of the work- 
men, were very remarkable. 

At one part there is a vista of two hundred yards in 
length, which has been dignified with the name of Regent 
Street. Here occasionally pic-nic parties are celebrated ; 
anon a large table of coarse deal boards, were the evi- 
dences of deeds of wassail, performed at a feast of this 
description, which had taken place a few months before. 
I cannot conceive a place better calculated, with proper 
appendages and decorations, to give effect to a fé/e on a 
magnificent scale. 

We have been exceedingly amused and edified 
by the history of the wholesale celebration of 
marriages in the Old Charch of Manchester. 


The couples were all, save one, of the lower 
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orders, and consequently quite at their ease 


The exclusive couple and their attendants, are’ 


exquisite of their kind. They transcend Mr 
Hook’s pictures. as far as truth does fiction. 

One party arrived at the church door, belonging 
evidently (as everything in this world goes by compari- 
son) to the higher classes ; and, though dragged by one 
solitary horse, they made an effort to outshine. The 
carriage was a narrow vts-a-vis fly, intended for two per. 
sons, though it now contained four, besides a fat man 
with bushy whiskers (probably the bride’s brother) on 
the box with the coachman. Within, packed as close as 
they could possibly sit, on one side were the two brides. 
maids. Opposite sat the bride and bridegroom; the 
latter a spruce sandy-haired young man, looking fiushed 
and eager. One of his arms was round the waist of the 
young lady, on whom he bestowed glances of the very 
tenderest description. In fact, attitude and all considered, 
i hardly knew whether to compare him in my mind, to 


terrier watching at a rat-hole. The coachman and his 
companion wore white favours; the former, meditating 


effect, inflicted some smart strokes of the whip.on the. 


horse, intending to bring him on his haunches with a 
jerk ; but the poor jaded animal, evidently over-driven, 
had sense enough to anticipate the object proposed, and 
stopped dead short a few paces before, by which both 
men on the box were very nearly pitched over his head, 
The people sat in the fly till the church door was opened, 
and then the ladies got out and tripped across the pave- 
ment into the church. They wore short petticoats, and 
white satin bonnets, scooped out in the ind part, with 
sugar-loaf erowns, and their back hair underneath combed 
upwards. 

At last, the gates opened, and the candidates 
for conjugal bliss were admitted. 

There was little mauvaise honte among the women; 
but of the men, poor fellows! some were seriously 
abashed ; while, among the hymeneal throng, there 
seemed to prevail a sentiment that obtains pretty gene- 
rally among their betters, namely, the inclination to put 
shy people out of conceit with themselves. Thus, at the 
advance of a sheepish-looking bridegroom, he was imme- 
diately assailed on all sides with, Come in, man; whai 
art afraid of 2, Nobody ll hurt thee; and then a general 
laugh went round in a repressed tone, but quite sufficient 
to confound and subdue the new comer. 

Presently a sudden buzz broke out---“* The clergy- 
man’s coming!” and all was perfectly silent. 

The clerk, upon whom the great share of the 
duty falls, with, aecording to the good practice 
of England, the least of the fees, was an adept 
in the trade of marrying: 





In appointing them to their proper places, he addressed 
each in an intonation of voice particularly soft and sooth- 
ing, and which earried with it the more of encourage- 
nient, as he made use of no appellative but the Christian 
name of the person spoken to. Thus he proceeded:-- 
** Daniel and Phebe; ihis way, Daniel; take off your 
gloves, Daniel. William and Anne; no, Anne; here, 
Anne; Pother side, William. John and Mary ; here, 
John; oh, John; gently, John.” And then addressing 
them all together:—“ Now all of you give your hats to 
some person to hold.” Although the marriage service 
appeared to me to be generally addressed to the whole 
party, the clergyman was scrupulously exact in obtain- 
ing the accurate responses from each individual. Ne 
difference was shewn towards the exclusive party, other 
than by being placed on the extreme left. 

From Manchester, the tourist made zn exeur- 
sion to Buxton, Matlock, and the Caves, through- 
out which he maintains his usual inimitable 
humour and facility. To sights and scenery, We, 
however, prefer such live-lumber—such grubé 
in amber—as Sir George has seen fit to pre 
serve. He is going to Matlock :— “ 
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+ | took niy piuce liv a two-liorse coach, which de} ails 
‘every day trom Buxton, wherein a young lady, and 
her very young bridegroom—for such I took him to 
be—occupied the opposite seat. Having probably passed 
their honeymoon at Buxton, they were returning, as 
they said, to Sheffield. Their looks and behaviour caused 
me to arrive at the above conclusion, as well as other 
indications, such as the ring on the lady's finger, and 
the various frivolous changes she insisted on among 

parcels carried in the gentleman’s pocket ; besides, both 

simpered on the subject of domestic felicity, and declared | 
that the walks, shrubbery, and hermitage at Buxton 

were quite enchanting. The young gentleman was an 

arch-looking little being, but certainly an apology for a 

husband ; he had vouth on his side, being under twenty, 

but he was a starveling, very probably an abortion, for 

the lids of a pair of large eye-balls were inperfectly 

separated, as in the ease of a little dog ten days old. 

The lady, on the contrary, was at least half-a-dozen 

years older, of fine features, and a showy figure. On 

my side sat a fat married lady, holding a healthy little 

child on her lap with remarkably large staring eyes, 

The bride shewed much attention to the child, and, al- | 
though with a patronizing air, talked very graciously to | 
it, and to the fat lady, its mother, now and then: and, | 
moreover, being laden with ornaments, she at last drew 
from her wrist a broad golden bracelet, and gave it to 
the little girl to play with. The child soon grew rest- 
less and cried, till other measures having failed, the fat 
lady, Hattered by the attention paid to her infant, very 
reasonably resolved to consider herself as if at home and 
in her own nursery, at the same time making prepara- 
tions that caused the whole party to look different ways. 
In the first place, the young gentleman looked at the 
bride, saving something in her earat the same time that 
made her frown ; the young lady, drawing down a thick, 
white, plaited veil, looked discomposed, and as if she 
wished to find a way out of the coach; the little child, 
with open mouth and outstretched arms, looked as if it 
were ready to devour its mamma ; the fat lady, resting 
her chin upon her throat, looked as if she thought the 
chiid’s swallow not half big enough ; and T looked, as far 
as [ was able, passive, and quite determined to see 
nothing improper. 








We purposely refrain from the uéi/ify portions | 
ofthis tour; as those can only be read and in 
vardly digested in a leisurely perusal of the 
complete work. Yet, without the loss of a day, 
ve should like to put our fair readers upon their 
vuard against a villanous woollen compound, 
made of filthy rags, and named shoddy, and 
imitating wool most abominably, with which their 
Hanne] petticoats and merino gowns are but tov 
often adulterated, in those days of improved 
machinery and low prices. 


Dewsbury is the 
native place of shoddy ; hut we suspect it travels 
farther, and is applied to more uses than are 
dreamt of by the purchasers of great bargains in 
cheap shops. 

It may be accounted among the chief felicities 
of Sir George’s Tour, that, when at Wakefield. 
he found ar HOME, Squire Waterton of Walton 
Mall, Yorkshire. We are almost sorry to find 


. 


that so genuine an Englishman in his humours, 
aud one himself free of the forests and savan- 
Nahs of the New W orld, should have found it 
hecessary to surround his paddock of two hun- 
dred and sixty acres in the Old one, with a very 
high wall, and to fall upon sundry nevel and 
‘Zenious devices to cheat the poachers, and 
even to erect circular sentry-boxes in which to 
Potion the keepers. Walton Hall will hence- 
orth, to many, be a disenchanted place. How 
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thankful ought all Christians to be, Wwhoure nut 
exposed to the temptation of keeping game pre- 
serves ! 

The Watertons of Yorkshire are an ancieot 





Roman Catholic family, that have suffered fer 
adherence to the faith of their ancestors. The 
present celebrated Squire is rather popular, 
by Sir George’s account, in his own neighbour- 
hood; and, though his line of cireumyallation 


‘is from nine to nineteen feet high, he keeps 


open doors to all who come tosee and admire 
Upon this understood genera! 
Sir George Head 


his curiosities. 
welcome to a “ Show-place,” 
advanced. 

Having tied up my horse, I entered the lawn by an in. 
visible wire fence, and made my way to the drawbridge, 
from which a straight paved walk led to the drawing- 
liowever, it was now too late to stand 
upon ceremonies ; so, as the windows, which were cu 
down to the ground, were wide open, and an excellent 
fire appeared blazing in the grate, I walked straight for- 
ward and entered a room elegantly furnished; besides 
handsome pictures, with which the walls were orna- 
meuted, articles of bij uterie were tastily arranged on the 
tables; the general decorations well chosen, everything 
in its proper place, aud the whole in first-rate aristocratic 
order. 

A servant, in a well-appointed undress livery, at this 
moment entered the room, aud conducted me, apparently 
as a Matter of course, to a roomy, old-fashioned hall, 
from which the staircase, of ample dimensions, leads to 
the upper part of the house, The staircase was one of 
those ancient models where each flight of steps is divided 
trom the next by a large square landing-place ; so that, in 
fact, it might fairly be termed a gallery, with pictures ar- 
ranged upon the wall all the way to the top, and the birds 
and animals disposed in order, in glass cases, on the right 
hand and on the left, in attitudes and positions calculated 
to exhibit them to the very best advantage. The servant, 
having ascended to the first landing-place, prepared to 
leave me to examine the collection alone and at my lei- 
sure, and put into my hand a printed catalogue of the 
exhibition, as well as a copy of “ The Wanderings.” 


room windows. 


Among the curiosities of the Hall, is the re. 
nowned crocodile or cayman, which the Squire 
mounted and rode to the admiration of all man- 
kind ; and also an oil painting of this memorable 
equestrian feat, if we may so termit. Mr Wat- 
erton is, indeed, surrounded with trophies of his 
early prowess. He dwells among his conquests 
in the American forests, But the high wall, the 
moat, the sentry- boxes, and the counterfeit phea- 
sants of painted wood to cheat the poachers, dis- 
enchant the whole domain, and from Fairy-land 
recall the imagination to Quarter Sessions and 
the county bridewell. 

The tourist in the manufacturing districts 
naturally bestows a good deal of attention upon 
Leeds, its cloth trade, exports of coal and build- 
ing-stone, and numerous outlets by canals and 
railroads. From this busy and thriving town, 
he went to Selby, by the lately opened railroad, 
along which the train of carriages is dragged 
by a locomotive engine, which performed the 
distance of nineteen miles in one heur and four 
minutes, including several stoppages. ‘The 
tourist admires this easy mode of progression 
much more than when dragged by the pant- 
ing, reeling, exhausted horses, urged, beyond 
their strength, along the canal towing-tracks.. 
A train, the first of the day, arrives at Selby 
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from Leeds at eight in the morning ; and at that 


hour precisely, the steamer sets off daily for 
Hull. When it shall arrive there is a different 
question. The navigation of the Humber is 
troublesome and tedious, and was not last year 
conducted so well as it might be for the accom- 
modation of passengers. After grounding and 


getting off several times, they stuck at last. 

The captain now was so well prepared for the catas- 
trophe, that not an oar was plied, or the least exertion of 
any sort made; but here she remained for three hours, 
during which time an opportunity was afforded to those 
inclined to reflection to determine the cause why this 
packet-boat might not, by starting some time later, have 
allowed the people to pass their time at Selby instead of 
upon this mudbank. On asking eagerly for information 
on this point, it was hinted that the liquors on board 
were excellent; but this is mere hearsay. Some of the 
passengers, after remonstrance, were put on shore in a 
boat, and walked about three miles to the new town and 
port of Goole, where we re-embarked at two o'clock, ar- 
riving at Hull at six o'clock in the evening. 

Such accidents, it is said, on the spot, are of rare oc- 
currence, taking place only at neap tides. At all events 
a similar fate to the above related betided the passengers 
who arrived the two subsequent days at Hull; and an 
iron passage-boat recently placed on the station, notwith- 
standing her lighter draught of water, meets frequently 
with like disasters. 

The navigation of the Humber must now be 
much better managed, and the railroad which 
is to be continued from Selby to Hull, a distance 
of twenty miles, will soon bring Leeds to the 
coast. A cheap line of travelling lately opened 
from London to Manchester by means of the 
Hull steam-vessels, via Goole, Doncaster, and 
Sheffield, was in full activity last summer in con- 
sequence of competition. Hull is, we believe, 
the centre of more furious competition in the 
present year ; nor should we have noticed the 
favourite modern English sport of coach-racing 
and breaking necks, save for the following vivid 
description of the national pastime. 

Having arrived thus far from Sheftield by a well-regu. 
lated conveyance, | certainly felt disinclined to quit a 
quiet channel for this unexpected bubbling of the waters, 
and was actually beginning seriously to weigh in my 
mind the risk of the experiment against its advantages ; 
but once in the current, reflection comes too late. Some 
of the helpers had already shouldered out of the way the 
smoking cattle; others held a2 finger and thumb each on 
the corner of the fresh steeds’ cloths; so that I had but 
barely time to take my seat inside, betore somebody, the 
Lord knows who, said “ All’s right,” the door was vio- 
lently banged into its place, and away we went. The 
boys ran hallooing after us as we rattled over the stones— 
the children threw up their hats—the old men and women 
took off their spectacles—every mouth was distended with 
NY smile-—the dogs hung their under jaws and wagged 
their tails in silence, and every cobbler turned out of his 
stall to see our fleet of coaches. Like a pack of fox- 
hounds, carrying a breast-high scent across a country, 
we bore with us the sympathies of the young and the old, 
the halt and the blind, and imposed, for the time being, 
a stop to all domestic and other occupation. Two 
vehicles had departed a few seconds before us, but these 
we soon overtook ; and there we lay, favourites of fortune, 
inasmuch as no accident occurred, yard-arm and yard- 
arm, as it were, for the rest of the journey. 

Sir George bestows great pains in explaining 
the internal communication of this part of the 
country by canals and rivers, and he navigated 
many of them himself. Upon Hull, a place ris- 
ing every day in importance as an emporium of | 





commerce, the tourist expatiatés at large; but, 
as we have said, it falls in with our plan to skip 
the utilities—namely, steamers, whalers, fac. 
tories, ship-building, blubber-boiling, and the 
vast importation from the continent of animal 
bones and the woollen rags of which the shoddy 
or mock-wool is made. 

The Holderness country presents more attrac. 
tion and novelty. Coaches leave Hull every 
afternoon for Patrington—the small metropolis 
of this fertile region. The distance is eighteen 
miles; the landscape Dutch-like, and almost 
unique in England :— 

On leaving Hull, the number of windmills that meet 
the eye together are sufficient to give a character to the 
flat range of country which constitutes this district. 
Standing still in one spot, within a mile of the town, I 
counted no less than twenty-five, all built of brick, beau- 
tiful structures, unusually high, and circular, This style 
is now so perfectly understood, and the bricks so well 
made and assorted, that the buildings suffer not in the 
least from the stress and jar of the machinery ; in short, 
they are models of windmills, each with an ornamental 
cap or dome of wood, cast-iron wind-shaft, and fan-tail. 

On entering the Holderness country, it 1s difficult to 
reconcile the idea of being on a narrow strip of land 
hemmed in on three sides by the sea, with the appearance 
of expansion created by the magnificent width of the roads 
and vast size of the fields; the whole of the level is more- 
over drained by wide cuts, which, though not so broad as 
the main drains in Lincolnshire, are, nevertheless, of un- 
usual dimensions. ; 

In many parts, large quantities of lime are used as 
manure, and capital, where it exists, is distinctly marked, 
yet there is no part of England where the depressed state 
of agriculture is more observable. Generally speaking, 
the noble pastures are running out and going to ruin. 

The cattle have deteriorated, as well as the 
pastures. Indeed, the one is the cause of the 
other ; and the small Irish and Scotch breeds 
now pick up a living where the large Holderness 
cows could not feed. Yet this is a rich agricul- 
tural district. 

Spacious level fields, consisting of fifty, sixty, and as 4 
as eighty acres, fenced by lofty, solid, impenetrable quic 
hedges—the farm-houses, magnificent models of whats 
farm-house should be, according to an Englishman s taste, 
where substance, not shadow, ‘is the criterion of beauty: 
all these objects create vivid impressions in the mind of the 
stranger passing through the country. The aypnerreye 
are indeed remarkable, for though the dwelling itself is ms 
little pretension—merely well-built and convenient, oa 
outbuildings may be termed gorgeous :—embellished os ; 
a handsome cluster of stalks, and surrounded by 4 ¥3 
thriving plantations, the whole together, seen we : 
distance, resembles a small village. The unusual a 
of the furrows in the enormous fields aforesaid, pee 
regularity and perfection of the quick hedges, aoa a 
more and more to engender ideas of magnitude: — 
addition to these appearances, the directing posts, Ww - 
are placed at every rectangular crossing, are worthy, 
point of size and the numerous list of places to which they 
refer, of the country about Staines and Hounslow. , 

Sir George perambulated the Yorkshire coast, 
and was so unfortunate as to reach York just 1” 
time to be subjected to his share of the gene 
muleting of all travellers, which marks oe A 
currence of the Festival. He says truly :-— 
such occasions as these, Englishmen by no ae 
appear to advantage ; for, to say nothing of e 
trickery exercised by coach-proprietors, a 
keepers also take an opportunity of reaping the 
harvest of their‘servility, by exacting from 
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ublic, usurious remuneration—a_ reflection 
which certainly tends to diminish the value of 
their attentions.” For his night’s lodging in a 
delta chamber in the garrets, “the charge was 

recisely, compared with that on ordinary oc- 
casions, tenfold.” 

The young Quaker town of Middleborough— 
the Clarence Railway—the Quaker Railroad—and 
the navigation of the Tees, will be new to most 
readers. Indeed, many thriving towns described 
in this volume, have sprung up so recently, and 
with such rapidity, as not to have yet found 
place on the map. A visit to the Dinsdale Spa, 
at which the Earl of Durham has lately erected 
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tion, when “the half-past one gentry” carried the day, 
“the four o'clock party” had retired from the field. 
Temperance at this meal was the order of the day; 
indeed, neither at dinner nor supper did I see a glass of 
wine drank during two days I lived in the house. The 
party consisted chiefly of Cumberland yeomen, with their 
wives and daughters: of these, some of the ladies drank 
tumblers of milk, others swilled water-gruel, nor, with 
one or two exceptions, was any stronger beverage intro- 
duced. Ginger-beer, I may observe, was now and then 
called for, and bien moussu it really was. A better pane. 
gyric as to its quality cannot be pronounced, than a 
simple matter of fact, in the means adopted by a gentle. 
man who sat near me to restrain its effervescence. He 
thrust his forefinger up to the first joint in the neck of 
the bottle: even then it continued to hiss, and though, as 





a spacious mansion, introduces the public to | 


one of those new scenes. The tourist repaired 
to this resort from Stockton, by a steam-carriage 
on the Darlington Railroad. His description of 
his sojourn there is inviting. 

The mansion is embellished with lawn and pleasure 
grounds, and situated on an eminence commanding a 
magnificent view over the broad vale of Cleveland, as a 
foreground, and in the distance bounded by the Yorkshire 
mountains. Immediately below, the river Tees, almost 
equal in beauty to the Thames at Richmond, forms an 
ample and a graceful bend; and on its hither bank, 
plantations afford a retired and shaded walk, nearly two 
miles in extent. The hotel, the lawn, and plantations 
altogether, bear the appearance of a good, comfortable 
gentleman’s residence, rather than of aninn. As to the 
style of things within the house, I was induced, after one 
experiment, to make a second: on which latter occasion 
[ remained there several days, and was really delighted 
by the tranquillity of the spot, and the quiet, comfortable 
habits of the inmates. Upwards of a dozen people met 
daily at breakfast and dinner at the common table, as 
well as at tea, in the evening in the drawing-room : the 
remainder of the day everybody managed his or her time 
as if the house belonged to them. The fare was most 
excellent, and the terms even less than might be called 
reasonable ; besides the party at the table d’hote, several 
people occupied private apartments. 

Another of those watering-places, unknown, 
save to local fame, was met with in the Cumber- 
land mountains ; and, as it is of easy access, and 
offers a fair resting-place to pilgrims and way- 
farers to the lake country, Shap Wells merits to 
ve betterknown. It is but one mile off the turn- 
pike road between Kendal and Penrith. The 
mineral spring is on the estate of the Earl of 
Lonsdale, who has erected a handsome hotel for 
the accommodation of visiters. Sir George gives 
“arning of the tricks put upon travellers in 
reaching the Shap Wells. The hotel is exceed- 
ingly comfortable, and the charges “ unreason- 
ably moderate.” It, moreover, affords reception 
to the three estates of these realms, in a suitable 
‘ale of expense, we presume, else why the dis- 
tinction? There has, however, been a schism 
between the Lords and Commons about the din- 
ter hour ; and now they sit in different chambers. 

W hen Sir George Head was at Shap Wells— 
. For one set, breakfast was provided at nine, dinner at 

alfpast one, tea at six, and supper at nine: for the 
other, the time of breakfast was ad libitum, that of din- 
her four, and tea eight. Conceiving the latter arrange- 
Pe better suited to rambling excursions on the hills 
- the former, whereby the day is absolutely frittered 
pe im attending to eating appointments, and time sub. 
“He nto so many small portions, that each becomes of 

value—I decided on joining the latter coterie, but 


Was then informed that, on the last division on the ques- 





he drank, he sternly fixed his eyes in the direction of the 
sound, the air was so obstreperous that it was with 
extreme difficulty he secured the remainder of the liquor. 

It would seem that the spare time of the visiters is 
entirely taken up, either in drinking the waters, or in 
attending to their effects, for, as to the resources of dissi- 
pation or amusement at the hotel, all may be comprised 
in a small jingling pianoforte and a bagatelle-board in 
the drawing-room, as well as implements for the game of 
“les Graces” on the lawn—considerable energies are, 
however, imparted by the medicinal properties of the 
spring, which, besides, being highly sulphuretted, contains 
saline particles in abundance. 

While, upon the subject of temperance and 
water-drinking, we may notice that the tourist 
attended a temperance society meeting in Bolton, 
where he admired the strong talent, if not the 
classic or severe taste of the orators. One man 
described his own case, and held himself out asa 
beacon to his neighbours. 

This person, quite an illiterate man, possessed humour 
and considerable natural talent; he spoke with great 
fluency for nearly half an hour; in the course of which 
speech or confession, he described his services as a soldier 
in India, and bore testimony to the strength, courage, and 
hardihood of the natives, sheer water-drinkers ; emphati- 
cally contrasting their constitutional vigour with that of 
Europeans. He then proceeded in the following strain :— 
‘* A drunkard !” said he, “* why everybody gets the upper 
hand on him! A fool gets the upper hand onhim! A 
child gets the upper hand on him! A wife gets the up- 
per hand on him!” Which latter sentence especially, 
delivered with great naiveté, set many of his hearers 
laughing, and made a powerful impression ; neither was 
it averse to the present purpose thus to enliven the sub- 
jeet as much as possible by reasonable merriment ; all the 
orators, in fact, availed themselves of the jeur d'esprit 
that lay in their way. ; 

From Yorkshire and Durham the tourist 
transferred himself, as often as possible by steam, 
to the principal coast towns of Northumberland ; 
and thence into Cumberland, by the line of the 
Newcastle and Carlisle railroad, sixteen miles of 
which were then open. The Carlisle and Annan 
Navigation Canal speeded him onward in the 
Arrow, a swift boat, sailing from Carlisle 
Canal Basin to the Solway Firth at Port Carlisie, 
where the Liverpool steamers duly arrive, touch- 
ing also at Annan Water-Foot on the Scottish 
side. On this little voyage, not only did some 
of those cross accidents occur to which travellers 
by water, and at the mercy of wind and tide, 
are liable, though with steam on their side ; 
but other things happened, which were the 
manifest result of gross mismanagement and bad 
feeling among the conductors, who, in many 
quarters beside the Solway, too often prefer the 


gratification of their own petty spleen and 
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jealousy to the accommodation of the public. It 
would not be worth while to notice these instances 
of hardship, save to obtain redress of similar 
grievances in this and other quarters. 

A house of entertainment, similar in character 
to the hotel of the Shap Wells, is found at Allon- 
by, at the Ship Inn, where, for five shillings 
per man, per diem, board and lodging is com- 
fortably found. A delightful piece of mystifica- 
tion occupied the temporary crew of the Ship 
when Sir George was there. A young couple 
arrived from Penrith, who were believed to have 
just left Gretna, whom the active imaginations 
of the spinsters and dowagers identified with 
some fond stray pair that had figured in the 
newspapers. The strict incognito preserved by 
the strangers, at once excited and baffled curio- 
sity. Who they were probably remains a mys- 
tery down to the present hour. The manners in 
a boarding-house of a high-bred bride of Gretna, 
with abundant cool aristocratic assurance, and 
a very scanty degree of womanly delicacy, are 
thus lightly touched. 

Evidently brought up in high society, and finding her- 
self among ladies reared on Cumberland high hills, she 
did certainly seem inclined to behave as if they were 
sheep or cows, or any other dumb animals, or, in other 
words, just if they had not been present; no wonder, 
therefore, that the latter were ill pleased thus to be 
treated altogether as nonentities, and remained unwill- 
ingly passive, while, with the utmost nonchalance, the 
wilful little damsel sat carelessly shampooing the bride- 
groom, and passing her tiny fingers through his curling 
hair. 

The young ones, instead of accommodating their 
habits to the rules of the house, and conforming with 
the established hours of the public table, had superseded 
all such ordinary courses, By a» arrangement of their 
own, they made their first appearance every day at one, 


dined by themselves at half-past eight, and—went to bed | 


at ten, 

From Whitehaven to Kendal, there proceeds 
every morning a summer coach by way of Work- 
ington, Cockermouth, Keswick, and Ambleside, 
rejoicing in the name of the Lake Tourist. But 


if it has not reformed its goings since Sir George | 
went by it, we would warn all honest travellers | 


against its temptations. The disasters by the 
way were manifold and grievous before the crazy 
Lake Tourist went fairly over with an awful 
crash. Yet no one was killed on the spot. Sir 
George was only pitched off himself. Indeed there 
was not much damage done, considering. 


All agreed that the proprietors were most highly to 


| against the wall, her ailments now exposed in ever; 
part, while one pointed at a fracture, another a splicing 
and a third vented his spleen on the rusty nail, or lineh. 
pin, in terms particularly aggravating and grating to the 
nerves of the fat man, who, right or wrong, stoutly de. 
fended the cause of the proprietors, 

The fat man, who had dislocated an ancle ana 
received sundry contusions, had his reasons, He 
was a proprietor ; and there were many proprie. 
tors. 

One horsed the coach and another coached the horses - 

. . . b ] 
one worked this end of the line, and the other the Oppo. 
site ; in short, the ball of responsibility was bandied from 
| this man to that mai, in a manner to make it clearly 
_ appear that neither was responsible, and prove bevend 
_ all manner of doubt that the lives of the passengers had 
_ been entrusted to nobody at all. 

And thus limbs are broken and lives lost, and 
nobody at all is in fault. 

On the road between Manchester and Buxton. 
the down coach, by which Sir George travelled, 
passed the up vehicle, which came on at a furious 
rate. 

The coach gave a violent lurch, being all but over, 
then righted, at the same time flinging out of his seat an 
unlucky man who sat on the top. I saw him with his 
heels up and his head downwards, in figure like the let. 
ter X ; and in that position he feil, with the joint force 
of gravity and progressive motion. 

The down coachman would not stop to allow 
_ his compassionate fare to tender assistance ; so, to 
this moment, says the spectator, 

i do not know how the poor fellow, whom I saw on 
his short journey, head foremost, to the hard ground, 
fared when he got there. The object of the coachman, 
by his forward movement, no doubt, was to keep his pas- 
sengers in ignorance of the extent of the damage ; and 
thus it is that the necessity is net unfrequently obviated 
of providing answers to obliging inquiries, and prevent- 
ing coach accidents from finding their way to the ears of 
the public. 

The Traveller's Almanack must have an ap- 
pendix, containing a list of all accidents that 
have happened by coach and steam travelling 
during the past year. 

We must now take our leave of Sir George 
Hfead’s amusing and useful work, which we can 
honestly assure our readers will reward the 
pleasant labour of perusal better than any book 
of travels they have lately seen. The author 
does not affect scientific knowledge, and he is 
evidently behind in many small matters which 
are familiar to those who have but a cursory 
acquaintance with the present state of British 
manufactures ; but he reads the chapter of life 
fluently, and construes it fairly though freely— 











blame ; and as for the worn-out old coach there she lay | and this is no ordinary excellence. 
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As the publishing season draws to a close, the leading 
London publishers have renewed the activity which 
marked the opening of the present Book Year. Travels 
take the lead. We have, 

Captain Back's Journal of his Arctic Expedition 
to the Mouth of the Great Fish River— 
The principal object of which, it will be remembered, 
was to ascertain the fate of Captain Ross and his adven- 
turous companions. I1is narrative of perils and hard- 


ships manfully faced and surmounted, is one of powerful 


| interest to spirits stirred by bold adventure, as well as to 
those who like to trace the progress of discovery.—A0- 
other agreeable though homely book of travels, bt 
| George's Pedestrian Ramble in Belgium, which, m ™ 
plan, resembles the sensible and useful Tour of the 
younger Cobbett in the Freneh Provinces. —Sir Geor* 
Heaa’s Eacursions in England, are noticed elxewhere 
China and the Chinese. 


No one who chooses to read, need longer remain igho- 
rant of all that is yet known to Europe of China ana the 
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(hinese. The remaining \ olumes of the Chinaot the Edin- 
burgh Cabinet Library have just appeared, and KNIGHT 
has published a work entitled The Chinese, written by 
Mr Davigs, a gentleman well skilled in Chinese litera- 
ture, and long a resident at Canton. Bothare excellent 
works—the Cabinet Library's China, which exhausts the 
subject, being the more comprehensive and complece, 
and arranged in a much more skilful and artist-like style 
_ The Chinese of Mr Dayies more original in a few de- 
tails, which are represented with the liveliness of first 
impressions. Either from haste, inadvertence, want of 
pervading power, or of method, Mr Davies has frequently 
repeated himself, ‘To those who already possess a com- 
etent knowledge of the manners and institutions of the 
most singular of civilized communities, his work will 
come as an agreeable supplement to their reading ; but 
those who know little of China, and wish to increase 
their store of accurate information, should first apply to 
the Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 

Hill's View of the Present State and Prospects 

of Education. 

Mr Frederick Hill has produced a pains-taking general 
report upon the present state and prospects of national 
education in Britain and Ireland, and also in America, 
aud in France and Prussia. The work is that sort 
of selection and compilation of facts which may supply 
materials fora fuller considerationof thesuvject. Why, by 
the way, does every British writer upon education fall into 
such glaring mistakes about the origin of infani schoois, 
Infant schoois, with much more that is valuable in system- 
atic education, were first organized by the Jesuits, long 
before they were heard oi either in Lnglaud or Seoi- 
land. Louisa Schepler, the servant and fellow-labourer 
of the apostolic Oberlin, taught an infant school in the 
Ban de la Roche, organized by hin upon the model of 
the Jesuit schools, ‘hese infant schools were in opera- 
tion in Oberlin’s parish so early as 1768, and possessed 
in their arrangements nearly all of value that is known 
up to the present day. ‘The children were taught by 
coloured prints representing objects im natural history 
and Biblical subjects, and by maps formed for their use. 
They sang hymns and moral songs. One feature of those 
infant schools merits especial notice ; the conductress did 
not allow the children to speak one word of patuis. The 
vulgar dialect, that open badge between man and man 
of social degradation, which tends much more to Acep 
down the lower orders below their natural level, and to 
create false distinctions, than appears at first sight, was 
abolished. ‘lhe child of the peasant was trained in po- 
liteaess, and to speak his native language with as much 
purity as if he had been the child ot a nobleman. The 
ttle things of from five to six years old, of both sexes, 
were taught to knit, sew, &c. In short, here was an 
lant school which ought to supersede all controversy 
about the honour of the first invention. 


Combe on Digestion and Dietetics. 

Dr Combe has followed up his excellent work, 7/e 
Prin ides of Physiol: ay appli d to Physical and Mental 
Education, by a treatise on Divyestion and Dietetics of the 
like practical and popular character. The subject is, 
however, less attractive, and more professional and limited, 
though perhaps equally important to the preservation of 
health, From the work, a few pithy short rules may be 
deduced. People are allowed a rewarkable latitude in 
rating, in moderation, what they like best—an induigence, 
we apprehend, founded upon true philosophical prin- 
ciples. They are warned against repletion upon the one 
haud, and starvation upon the other—the jusée milieu is 
clearly defined ; and every one who is not endowed with 
the stomach of a beast of prey, an Indian hunter, a monk 
of La Trappe, or an old campaigner of the Dalgetty or 

Vellington school, ought to ponder the warnings given 
against the loug daily fasts which have been inuroduced 
*y the modern dinner hours. From four to six hours is 
the longest interval which Dr Combe sanctions between 
‘'eak fast and the next solid meal,call it by what name we 
j ease, luncheon or dinner, A state of transition is ever 
= Of discomiort, whether in eating or politica When 

¢ shall have fairly rounded the circle, and over. 
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iaken the supper-hour of our ancestors in our din- 
ner-hour, all will again be well, and the lumecheon 
become a legitimate and regularly-constituted mid-day 
meal. In the meanwhile, the bad effects attending the 
transition state must be corrected by individual disere- 
tion. As Europeans tacitly concur in regarding the 
brain as the organ of the mind, and not, like the Chinese 
and the Jews, the Aeart and stomach, we find no ad- 
mixture of phrenology in this volume, save that the 
author assigns the origin of certain before-dinner sensa- 
tions to the érain, which most people have been in the 
habit of never feeling save in a different region, and 
are, consequently, quite unaware whence the ‘ mental 
afiections” of hunger and thirst proceed. Dr Combe 
appears to us peculiarly judicious in his ta/k—-tor it is 
quite a desultory familiar discourse—about the food and 
miode of feeding of the young. He is, moreover, a 
decided enethy to people habitually drugging themselves, 
or indulging at all in pill-boxes and boluses, which impair 
instead of promoting the healthy tone of the animal 
functions. In short, the prevailing character of his 
book is homely philosophy and plain sense broug!it 
down to the level of the humblest capacity. 
Anecdotes of a Fumily Cirele. 

This is one of those nice little compilations of which 
the present time is so lertile, It isvery well-selected, and, 
by pleasant and true anecdotes, inculeates in an agree- 
able and indirect manner the domestic virtues and afiee- 
tions. It is duty teaching by examples. 

Motives to Early Piety. 

This excellent little work consists of a series of letters 
addressed to the young by the Rev. James Clark of Jed- 
burgh. The letters are written in an affectionate spirit, 
and they are enlivened and the author's aims illustrated 
by biographical anecdotes of young persons. 

Charges against Custom and Public Opinion. 

This essay is composed by the Rev. Mr Jeffreys, a 
clergyman now in Bombay. He runs full tilt again t 
the monster Cus/om; but does not wholly confine his 
attacks to the customs of strange lands. Besides the 
suttees of Iudia,and the infanticides of China, hedenounces 
opinions and customs which pass unquestioned in Fu. 
rope. War he considers a very bad custom, drinking 
to excess another, and fashion as among the minor in- 
sanities; but religious intolerance, persecution for opinions, 
are infinite madnesses ; and, consequently, he inters that 
the nations of Europe have been the maddest of any on 
the globe. Perhaps the world knew a good deal of this 
before; but it is not the worse of hearing it over again from 
an earnestminded clergyman, 

Wallen’s History of the Round Church at Little 
Mapplestead. 


Is a curious and pleasant piece of antiquarianism, and a 
good epitome of the history of the crusaders, illustrated 
by numerous lithographic engravings. 


NEW NOVELS. 


There, is no prospect of a lack of entertainment for 
light readers during the current summer. Besides no- 
vels in name, opened and avowed as such, a variety of 
entertaining Miscellanies, Sketches, and Reminiscences, 
have appeared, Among these we must make honourable 
mention of 


Ceéptain Blaikston's Twenty Years of Retirement. 


This work is the legitimate successor of his Twelve 
Years of Military Adventure, anda genuine old soldier's 
book—one of the best, we think, among an entirely new 
class in literary productions, which has arisen since 
Waterloo day. Captain Blaikston has been looking 
sharply about him during his long retirement. He has 
also been diversifying his rural life in Derbyshire with 
excursions into Germany, France, and Ireland, and eu- 
larging the sphere of a naturally quick observation. He 
is lively, shrewd, sensible, and, like many old Peni 


a thorough Liberal. His style is marked by the 
peculiarities of his class. W Irvi might 
rome af om Blaikston ne gute English 
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The Life of Bilberry Thurland. 3 vols. 


This “ singular and racy” production of the true 
school of Smollet and Fielding, a part of which was 
noticed in this Magazine some months back, is now, we 
understand, just about to be launched by Mr Bentley. 
As we have not yet seen the complete work, and are 
quite in the dark as to where, how, or in what capacity 
the hero is finally to come forth from the filth and vul- 
garity of hedge ale-houses, strollers’ barns, English farm- 
houses, and a confirmed course of vagabondizing, and, like 
all other heroes, to reform, marry, and become respect- 
able—we must reserve Bilberry for farther notice. He 
may, indeed, leave us completely at fault in the end, so 
that it would be hazardous to commit our critical saga- 
city by saying more about him in the dark. It will be 
remembered that Sam Pogson’s amusing and humorous 
history of his Cock, and the great match fought in his 
yard, forms an episode in the life of Mr Thurland. 


The Mascarenhas. 3 vols. 


A new term is wanted to distinguish a large class of 
modern romances, to which the name of historical novels 
is obviously misapplied. The melo-dramatic novel is, 
we think, the fitting term for such fictions as Ivanhoe, 
Kenilworth, and a number of that caste, into which his- 
torical personages are introduced performing fictitious 
parts. The latest of the melo-dramatic novels is the 
Mascarenhas, a fiction which discovers considerable 
power and great fertility of invention, with far more 
care and pains in the concoction than it is the fashion 
to bestow upon the hastily-got-up compositions which 
come upon the reading public in a monthly avalanche. 
The authoress has chosen her ground skilfully. Her 
scene is India during the brilliant and memorable his- 
toric period when Aurungzebe held sway, and the brave 
Mahrattas, under the guidance and championship of 
Segavi, were rising from Mahommedan subjugation. 
The Mogul, the native princes, and the Portuguese colo- 
nists of Malabar, with their respective appointments of 
troops, priests, pirates, marabouts, gipsies, dwarfs, palaces, 
temples, furnish, to lavish profusion, the material for 
scenic effect :—and of these striking use has been made. 
Heroes are in equal abundance: the historical in 
Segavi, the bold, crafty, ambitious, politic, and yet gene- 
rous chief of the Mahrattas ; the romantic in his nephew, 
the brave, gallant, and accomplished Seva; and the 
purely melo-dramatic in Gomez, the ferocious renegade 
pirate. The plot, if intricate, is perfectly intelligible, 
though its developement is rather in the melo-dramatic 
than the natural course of events. The characters 
are numerous, diversified, and well-contrasted; and 
many of them are conceived with truth and power. By 
the potency which romance-writers possess, an Irish 
nurse is transported to India, and plays an important 
and bustling part throughout the narrative. This nurse, 
Korrily, is, of course, devoted to her foster-children— 
Seva, (the son of the Portuguese Viceroy, by the Princess 
Ailyah, whom he rescued from the funeral-pile of her 
husband,) and his fair cousin, Zemani—a very charming 
and poetical creature—the instrument of the ambition of 
her uncle, Segavi, who, however, is not her uncle. But 
we must not hint at a plot which it would require con- 
siderable space to decypher. Korrily is bold, true- 
hearted—warm in her affections, in her loves and hates— 
outspoken, pious, and superstitious. She is an admirable, 
subordinate character for a melo-drama. ‘There is a touch 
of comedy about her roguish husband, Cuftub, the Por- 
tnguese pirate turned date-merchant. In‘practised hands, 
this romance might be made more effective as a dramatic 
spectacle, than as a picture of life to be perused in the 
closet. It is somewhat blemished by a thin veneering, 
or surface, of oriental knowledge, rather ostentatiously 
polished and lackered on to the substance. Still, the 
Mascarenhas is a remarkable work among the romances 
of 1836—both from vigour of conception, and truth and 
amplitude of detail. 


Pericles and Aspasia, 


Let not gentle readers be startled at seeing Mr Lan- 
dor’s new work classed among novels. It is neither 


— — — — 





more nor less than an Athenian novel in letters; , 
moreover, one which, we suspect, will not add much to 
the literary fame of the author of the dramatic dial 
named “ Imaginary Conversations.’’ These letters 
chiefly between Aspasia and her bosom friend, Cleone, 
They are critical and philosophical, without much refer. 
ence to the actual feelings cr affairs of life, and almog 
none whatever to that strife of the passions which ima. 
gination prefigures to have involved the earlier inter. 
course of the illustrious pair who stand, as it were, 
sponsors for a tame classical fiction. The fair corres. 
pondents will, to most readers, inevitably su 

the recollection of the ardent Julia of Rousseau and 
her sage cousin Clara; though the classic precieuses 
want the truth and nature of the Swiss maidens, 
Even they possessed no superfluous degree of those 
engaging qualities. If disappointed in Pericles and 
Aspasia, the public must not, for this, forget the abilities 
and accomplishments of the author, nor, what is of far 
more value, his liberality and fearless uncompromising 
honesty in the age of cant and hollowness. His ve 
humours and eccentricities give flavour and zest to his 
more solid and well-considered opinions ; and we like 
him all the better that we may laugh at him in kindness, 
The solitude of a country-house in Tuscany, has per. 
mitted that degree of leisure in which a warm fancy 
usually hatches a goodly brood of maggots in the by-cor. 
ners and crannies of the brain. It is not difficult to 
imagine how Mr Landor has been possessed by the idea 
that the whole literary and political world is, if not 
solely occupied with his doings and thinkings in Tus- 
cany, yet bestowing a very large share of its distracted 
attention upon the movements of the author of the 
‘Imaginary Conversations.” ‘I did not,” he says, 
“intend to publish the letters with my name.”—Can 
the reader guess the reason? ‘* because,’’ quoth Mr 
Landor, ‘a great party in England, and every Scotch- 
man and half Scotchman in the world is my sworn enemy” 
—Lord Brougham, it would appear, being at their head, 
If Mr Landor be in earnest—and, though a wit, he is no 
joker—this hallucination is as deplorable and more hope- 
less than the madness of John Dennis. Mr Savage 
Landor gives his readers a quaint appendix, which is in 
itself a microcosm. In it he makes the amende honorable 
to the British public, for having inflicted the Pencilling 
American upon us. The “ anonomus friend,” as he 
spells Willis, is in truth rather severely dealt by ; and 
it is somewhat hard to punish a whole nation for the 
sins of one individual. ‘ Greatly as I have been flat- 
tered by the visits of American gentlemen,” he says, 
“* T hope that, for the future, no Penciller of similar com- 
positions will deviate in my favour to the right-hand of 
the road from Florence to Fiesole. In case of mistake, 
there is a charming view of the two cities, and of Val- 
darno and Vallombrosa, from the iron gate at the en- 
trance to my grounds.” 





FINE ARTS. 

Heath's Drawing-Room Portfolio, 
Is an elegant addition to sofa-table bijouterie, which is 
very aptly named. A handsome rose-coloured, embossed 
portfolio, which will answer the secondary purpose of 
holding as many prints or drawings as any lady wishes 
to deposit in it, contains six highly-finished engravings 
of respectable size, and upon a large sheet. LabY 
BLESSINGTON is the only real portrait. The drawing 
is by CHALON ; the face and person those of a beautifal 
woman, sweet and serene. Either by accident or design, 
the artist has fashioned a wing of her Ladyship’s 
dress into the profile of a demi-gorgon, which has an 
enough effect. La VALIERE in her Oratory, drawn by 
PARRIs, is a gorgeous picture ; but, to our feelings, coa- 
veys a very imperfect idea of the Magdalen, or yet of 
“ T*humble Violette” of Madame de Sevigne. THE EX- 
RAGED ANTIQUARY, by JENKINS, is replete with cha 
racter, and tells its story cleverly and clearly. A group 
of children, on a visit to their grandpapa, set to rummag- 
ing his “ fouth of auld nick-nackets,”” and are 
by the enraged antiquary in the very act. The younge? 
urchins hide themselves from the storm behind pieces of 
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tiquated furnitare; while the eldest Miss, who stands | 
the brunt, is disposed to be half sullen at the furious 
chiding, and the sister next in age, looks half-amused 
snd half saucy at grandpapa’s inordinate rage about his 

ings. THE SisTERS, sketched by HaYTER, is a 

charming picture, both from its truth and simplicity, and 
the sentiment conveyed by the close resemblance of the | 
two beautiful girls. One feels that their hearts are as 
much attuned as their features, and as the harmonious 
expression beaming from both the lovely countenances, | 
The kneeling BRIDE OF ABYDOs presenting Selim with | 
, rose, is like a scene from a melo-drama, well got up, 
and nothing more. THE SECRET DISCOVERED, drawn 
by Miss Louisa Sharpe, shews a young lady who seems 
» nonchalant under the discovery of her lover's minia- 
ture in her dressing-case, by a vigilant maiden aunt or 
sepmother, that we conclude she must have been medi- 
tating, for some time back, upon the propriety of men- 
soning the original to papa, and is, therefore, rather | 
slewsed at being surprised into the necessity of involun- | 
warily doing that which she wanted courage to perform of 
her own accord. The triumphant air of the duenna 
requires no explanation. But she is {not very angry 
ether. We don’t suppose there can be any serious obstacle 
tothe match. The only error was the concealment of 
the affair. 
The Wanderings of Mr Thomas Roscoe in Wales, 
Have outstripped our speed. He has got far in advance 
ofus) Though this is properly a work of Art, we do 
still confess a secret predilection for the letterpress; 
which is less descriptive of the views, than a very de- 
lightful rambling tour—poetical, antiquarian, tradi- 
tionary, and charmingly companionable. The portraits 
of the /ion-places of the Principality are pretty and en- 
gaging enough; and, we doubt not, faithful. 

Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of the Bible. 

The most finished among the recent serial works of 
art, has just been completed by the publication of the 
Twenty-fourth Part. This is of the number of those 
works which form the best and most desirable heir-looms 
in families, as well as being subjects of present gratifica- 
ton to persons of refined taste. 

The present and the former part (the 23d) contain 
ome fine and striking landscapes, from the most pic- 
turesque regions in the world. Samaria is one of the 
subjects. Another is Patmos. Jaffa isa view of far in- 
rior interest. The interior of the CHURCH OF THE 
\aTIVITY at BETHLEM, with groups of peasants and 
‘neeling pilgrims, forms a striking picture. It is the vig- 
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nette title to the volume. In this concluding part we 
have also the VALLEY OF JEHOSHAPHAT, with the 
Tombs, SEPULCHRES, and splendid architectural ruins; 
and the summit of MounT TaBor, an exceedingly rich 
and Jovely landscape, remarkably well engraved. The 
historical and traditionary account given of the scenes of 
these pictures, forms an interesting feature in this work. 
Martin and Westall’s Tilustrations of the New 


Testament, 
With the Rev. Hopart CaUNTER’s descriptions, pro- 
ceeds in its old course. The work is by far too cheap. 


_ Luxuries in Art, to be obtained in perfection, must be 


paid for. We grudge to see such things as Martin's de- 
sign for the SERMON ON THE Mownrt, or the EntTrYy 
INTO JERUSALEM, without the amplitude in space and 
finish in executign necessary to give them bare justice. 
The Memorials of Oxford, 
Have now reached forty numbers, and, more wonderful, 
retain all their original freshness and vigour. The sub- 
ject iz exhaustless)s The Hatt oF WapbpnamM Cor. 
LEGE, with its magnificent timber roof, and oriel window 
rich with emblazonry, form the principal engravings, 
in number forty. The wood-cuts representing different 
views of the College and its appendages are numerous, 
and one representing the Altar Screen very fine. So is 
the view of the hall from Holywell. 
In Winkle’s Cathedrals, 

We have that of Winchester and also Rochester before 
The interiors are splendid. Would that the low 
price could afford better engravings of drawings of such 


_ subjects,and morecarefully taken impressions of the plates ! 


Winkle’s Continental Cathedrals 
Are better ordered in these respects ; but they are double 
the price. The best subject is the noble church of NOTRE 
DaME in Paris. 

The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club 
Is fully as much a work of Art as one of literature. 
The illustrations by Seymour are as full of comic cha- 
racter and fun as the papers which Boz has the honour 
to edite. There is a world of fun and humour even in 
the title-page. 

The Napoleon Gallery 
Has stopped for the present, as the artists have been de- 
layed by the temporary shutting up of the real gallery. 
But this was rather a skeleton work for students in Art, 
than one for amateurs; so the public can have patience. 
(We are again, from want of room, compelled to defer 
notices of other works of art.) 
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THE PARLIAMENT.—As was generally anticipated, 
‘be Lords have completely destroyed the Irish Municipal 
ill. The House went into Committee on the 9th May, 
and an amendment on clause 2d, which provides “ for the 
reservation ofall rights of property and beneficial exemp- | 
‘ens to freemen, and their wives and children,” was 
— by Lord Lyndhurst, and, in spite of all the efforts 
ot Ministers, carried by a majority of 107 to 53. The 
ee was equivalent to striking out the clause. 
ca 22, enacting that aldermen and councillors shall 
. ‘Ppointed in the larger towns, was also expunged, on 
a motion of his Lordship, by 98 to 45. The Lords have 
re declared that the Irish are unfit to manage their own 
aa that they are not entitled to the same rights as 
— of England and Scotland, and have unequivo- 
a ose ay their determination to vilify and degrade 
relished of the empire. How such proceedings will be 
tain : in Ireland there has not yet been time to ascer- 
cuba = we cannot conceive that the Irish will tamely 
ble hen them, I he repeal of the Union will now pro- | 
a & agitated with more violence and greater effi- 
distant et ever; and the time, we suspect, is not far 
duce bs en the Lords will repent the folly of their con- 
ke ollision between the two Houses of Parliament 
how impossible to avoid; for we cannot for a mo- 





ment imagine that the Commons are so mean-spirited as 
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to agree to the Lords’ amendments. If they do, the course 
the Tories will adopt is sufficiently obvious, The bill, as 
amended, will extinguish all the Irish corporations, and 
transfer their properties to Commissioners to be named 
by the Crown. Whenever, therefore, the bill receives the 
Royal assent, the King will dismiss the Ministry, and 
reinstate the Tories in power; and the granting of new 
charters, and the administration of the property of the 
whole Irish corporations, will give the new Ministry a 
greater influence than the Tories have possessed since the 
days of Sidmouth and Castlereagh. Parliament will then 
be dissolved ; and it is not at all unlikely that the Libe- 
ral majority, which does not exceed sixty, may disappear, 
as no means of intimidation or bribery will be spared by 
the Tories to recover the sweets of office. The prospects 
of the Liberal cause, it must be admitted, are anything 
but pleasing. The Ministry cannot carry a single mea- 
sure through Parliament which the Lords choose to 
oppose; they can hardly, therefore, with consistency, 
retain office; and, indeed, how much soever inclined, they 
will not long be allowed to retain it. With the prejudice 
so generally entertained in this country in favour of two 
chambers of legislation, it is difficult to see how the 

can be carried on upon any other than Tory 
princi The House of Lords has shewn decisively 
that they will not yield to the Commons; nor will they 
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though the Like al LaHOFILY of the Commons were ilie 
creased three-jold. Though seventy additional Peers were 
made, it would give the Ministry only a temporary supe- 
riority in the Loids ; for the new Peers, as can be easily 
shewn, would, in avery short time, imbibe the prejudices 
and feelings of “ their Order,” and become the most bit- 
ter enemies of every Liberal measure, The truth isnow 
demonstrated, that a House of Commons really elected by 
the people, and the Lords, instead of co-operative are an. 
tagonist bodies ; and that, unless one of them is com. 
pletely subordinate to the other, no Ministry ean carry 
on the affiirs of government. The sole question, at pre- 
sent is, which is to yield; and it would not surprise us 
that the Lords, as heretotore, would succe ed in assei ting 
their superiority. ‘Trade and manufactures are at pre- 
sent in so prosperous a condition, and the people are so 
intent on speculation, and on increasing their wealth, 
that they seem to have fallen into a state of apathy with 
regard to political afiairs 5 and the opportunity is excecd- 
ingly taveurable tor a prosperous issue to the schemes of 
the atistucracy, Who have a unity of purpose and a 
completeness of organization, which render them more 


than a match for all the other classes, except in times of | 


severe distiess or of great excitement. 

On the Gth ot May, Siv spring Rice, in a speech of 
yreat length, opened his budget. With the view of shew- 
lug that there had been no want of a disposition for re- 
trenchment, hestated that,since 1515, the personsemployed 
in public ottices had been reduced from 27,569 to 23,570, 
and their salaries trom £5,765,000 to £2.706,000, Tie 
receipts oF the different branches of the revenue last year 
had eaceeded what was anticipated by £830,000. Tie 
income of the present financial year is estimated at 
C46.980,000, the expenditure at £46,318.000, including 
€1.107,863 on account of the West India loan, leaving a 
surpius Of £OG2Z000, Mr Rice then shewed that the 
trade of the countvy was in the most prosperous state. 
‘The surplus revenue he proposed to apply thus :—Tie 
duty on first class paper is to be reduced from 3d. to Lid, 
per pound, that om staincd paper to be abolished. ‘I his 
would occasion a loss of £125,000. ‘The loss, in conse. 
quence of the hew Post Office arrangement with France, 
would be &20,0005 on the proposed alteration of tie 
probate duty, £20,000. The reduction on newspaper 
tamps trom dd. to ld. would occasion a loss to the 
revenue, on the thice quarters of the year, of L15S0.G00, 
tie iltendea to reduce the insurance On farmiing-stock and 
buildings, £20. 0005 on taxed carts, LOVOO, This alto. 
gether amounted to L301,000, and he was not prepared 
to vo tarther. Inere unjust 
than the giving up of £20,000 aeyear to the ¢ lamours ot 
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the landowners. On what principle of justice or common 
sense are yrain, stock, household furniture, Xc.. exeluded 
from taxation, Whiie in the hands of landlords and 
ther tenants, and subjected to it im the hands of every 
Other class of the community’ Why should farin 
buildings be exempted, and buildings tor manufactures 
and commerce be taxed? Yet not a voice is raised 
in Parliament against the iniquity. ‘Trifling as thie 
inatler is, it shews cleatly the insatiable rapacity of the 
landowners, and their overwhelming influence in Parlia- 
ment. 

ye are glad to observe that the wild mania tor specu- 
lations at present existing in all parts of the country, but 
more especialy ia the West of England, has attracted 
the notice of Parliament. brom the evidence betore the 
comtnittee On agriculture, there can hardly be a doubt 
that many of the newly established joint-stock banks 
are conducting their atiairs in the most reckless Inannei, 
and increasing the issues of paper to a pernicious extent 
Mr Clay brought the matter betore the House on the 
l2ih May. By a return to an order of 21st Mareh lust, 
it appears that there are sixty-one joint-stock banks esta- 
blished, with their bisuches at 472 places, and consisting 
in all of 16,074 sharehoiders: ail these have been esta- 
blished since 1626. Since the date of the return, five 
have been ebielea at the Stamp Othce, one with twenty. 
foul branches and 2052 parinerms = Fiom lorty-six of 
these banks there were returns shewing that they had 
621,050 shares, of which si>ty-three per cent. only bad 


{ 


been issucd. Their nomival capital was of6 4 


their paid up capital, £6,006 605, or vineteon per, 
The total of the notes issued by all the joiutestock buss, 
which in December 1831 was £1,315.301, was ce 
£3.094.025, while the circulation of the private } 
had decreased halfa million, The facility of obsyis >, 
accommodation from these numerous banks, all conterc. 
ing with each other for business, had, he feared, heey +, 
great cause of the late rise of prices. He held jin 5, 
hand a list of seventy-five companies which had = 
started in Liverpool and Manchester within these ¢} ys. 
months. He considered the circulation ot the coun, 
rested on too narrow a basis. The circulation ane ¢ 
posits of the Bank of Englane, and the private and jogs. 
s.ock banks, together witu the probable amount of ae 
and Tris currency, was £54,261. 919 5 but the specie ag 
bullion at the Bank was oily £7,586) 000. He conely 
with moving for a select committee * To inquire into: 
operation of the 7 Geo. TV. c. 46, permitting the ests. 
blishiment of jointestuck banks ; and Whether it be ex .. 
dient to make any and what alteration in the provisi «s 
of that act.” Myr Spring Rice consented to the co 
mittee, whose proceedings, he said, ought to be sey. 
and promised to name an impartial committee ina tee 
days. We hope that the labours of this committee wil! 
lead to a revision of Our Wiivle monetary system. Noa 
thing can be attended with more serious covils than 
allowing the unlimited establishment of banks issuing 
paper money to any extent their avidity or reckiesciess 
bay stiggest, Without the least security for the tulnlment 
of their obligations. We are, in trath, strongly inclined 

) think, tor reasons our limits do not permit us to es. 
plain, that the currency of the country will never be ina 
sound state, till paper inoney is abolished. As long as it 
consists merely ot representatives of value, and uot ot 
Value itself, so long may we expect Comstanily recurring 
perivus of over-trauing and wild speculai-ou, tolowee by 
tuin and wide spread distress. ‘Die proper busiiess of 
bank is not to make money, but to circulate what 
already exists 3 and it is an extraordinary tact, that, Whve 
all governments have evinced the utmost jealousy, 
allowing the subjects to interfere with the prerogative 
Cuinage, no check has been given to the much more Cau 
gerous, and more easily abused practice, of making 4 
clrewiating paper money. 

The revision of the pension list was brought forwer 
by Mr Whittle Harvey on the 19th of April, The as 
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coltaiis Loud persons, of whom bl have titles 
undertook to prove that 500 of these peicols hau Pet 
tons Well able to support them, and asked why a es- 
tinction should be made between those till 1 pcattj eas 
those Who sought relief under the poor-law. ihe 
the latter Was rigidly examined beture relief Was grantee 
—wWwiy should the circumstances Of Lie soriuer 10% aise 
investigated ¥ Tle saw around him, in that House, mary 
whose relations figured upon that list, although U 
themselves wanted the disposition only io support hee, 
Lord John Russeil opposed the metion, on the groupes 
iuat little saving could be made—that it woud ve Cre 
(to inquire inte the private affairs of individuaie—tal 
might be dificult to prove the reasons for giv.l, 
pensions, on aceount of the death of witnesses; 6nd Wut 
a bargain had been made by the Crown, that the pe» 
signers shouid not be removed. Mr Lume contenees 
that no breach of bargain would be made with the Kang, 
by removing improper pensioners trom (the lists ~™ 
this way his Majesty would iave a greater amount wl 
the really meritorious at his disposal, ‘The Hour 
however, which takes every opportunity to savour aad 
rich at the expense of the poor, rejected the motes = 
a cominitice for revision, by 268 w 146; and it — 
ubiLecessary to bring torward the motion agail Gubing 
the present reign, unless a material alteration ©! ise 
constitution of the liouse shall take place. 

ihe singular predicament in which the Ministry sia 
With regaid to the ailmy Was uisplayed im the debate re 
the mution by Sir William Molesworih, upow (We 
May, for a select committee to inquire into the conde 
of the Commander of the Forces, in appoinung 
Brudenell to the command of the Lth dragoom. lt 
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cenars that nobody is responsible for the particulsr acts 
f the Commander-in-Chief. The Secretary at War is 
“i responsible, and the Ministers, though responsible 
fer his general conduct, are not responsible for his indi 
dual acts This seems an odd kind of responsibility, 
one would imagine that general conduct must ne- 
erly consist of particular acts. Lord Howick re- 
wa the motion, on the ground of its being in fact 


cote of censure on Lord Hill, and because the 
House of Commons was not a proper tribunal for 
‘he decision of a question of military discipline. Mr 


-» admitted that the present mode of managing 
military department was attended with many in- 
3 that the army suffered very much 
«on not having asuffiicient protection from high quarters 
4 m not having a high and responsible authority 
represent them in his Majesty’s Council, as every 
ser department of the state had. It is obvions, from 
whole debate, that Lord Hill is perfectly independent 

the Ministry ; and this is probably the only ministry 
story which consented to accept of office leaving the 
rarvforce of the country in the hands of their enemies. 
rhough resisted by Governinent, the motion for adiit- 

: ladies to the gallery of the House of Commons, 
heen carried by a majority of 132 to 90. We do not 
eve that this measure will have the effeet that either 
ivocates or its opponents predict; but that matters 

j goon with very little alteration.—The ayricultur- 


wven ences and 





« not satisfied with the recent rise in the price of 


\kinds of farm produce and the sitting of committees 
‘both Honses on their affuirs, forward a 


son on 27th April—** That, in the application of 


brough| 


y surplus revenue towards the relief of the burdens of | 


Se country, either by remission of taxation or otherwise, 
- regard should be had to a portion thereof being 
-nlied to the relief of the agricultural interest.” The 
Marquis of Chandos resisted all applications to postpone 

Though Sir James Graham and Sir R. Peel 

sayainst ic, it was lost by a majority of only 36; 

The conntry ought te 


motion. 


numbers being 208 and 172. 
repared for some desperate scheme on the part of the 
wners. All classes of thein—Whig, Tory, and 
lical__will make common cause where the object is to 
their own pockets; and there is no power in Panlia- 
ntable to stand against their combined efforts. [t is 
‘impossible that an attempt may be made to obtain a 
inty on the export of British grain—that Is to say, a 
t tax on the community for behoof of the land. 
rners—now that they see that a reduction of rents can- 
much longer be resisted. 


ENGLAND. 
Tax.—On the 27th April, Messrs 
onnell, Grote, Hume, Warburton, Bowring, Colonel 
mpson. Ur Birbeck, and several other gentlemen, had 
interview with Lord Melbourne and Mr Spring iice, 
the subject of the penny stamp on newspapers. Dr 


1 


«k opened the business, and proposed, as a substitute 
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the stamp duty, an optional stamp, conferring freedom 


postage ; so that newspapers not requiring to be cir- 
‘ated by post. might be published without a stamp. 
ralenlated that the penny postage would not (exclu. 
tof the expense) produce more than L.100,000—an 
‘ct of little importance to the revenue. Mr O’Conne!! 
‘Mr Hume pointed out the rigorous and oppressive 
wnres by which the law was to be enforced ; and 
lone] Thompson asked if Ministers had weighed the 
iy ability of popular resistance to the measure. Jord 
“ourne expressed himself not convinced by the argu- 
“entehe had heard, and the deputation withdrew, very 
oun dissatisfied, 
Alt « Meeting of the Protestant Association in Exeter 
» On the I2th of May, Captain (,ordon stated that, 
“1796, there were only twenty Catholic chapels in 
rat Britain; but that at present there were 510.) In 
sige chapels, and in 
se-shire, seventeen. It fartier appears, from the 
M Revier, that forty more are in progress. 
P I pawic h bribers have been sentenced, by the Court 
* Bench, to various periods of imprisoument— 
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from two to six months; and one of them has, in addi- 
tion, been fined L.100. 

The note circulation of the private and joint-stock 
banks of England and Wales, between 27th December 
1835, and 26th March 1836, as given in the Gazette, is 
—Private banks, £8,353,894 ; joint-stock banks, 
£3.094,025. 

The qu irteriy return of the average weekly liabilities 
of the Bank of England, from {th February to 3d May, 
inclusive, is as follows :— 


Liabilities. A asets. 


Circulation, £18,154,090 Securities, £27.042,000 
Deposits, 3.747.000 Pullion, 7.782.000 


£3 1.901.000 £54.6824,.0000 
It will be observed that the deposits are rapidly de. 
creasing; they heave sunk nearly one-third since the 
commencement of the year. 





IRELAND. 
Notwithstanding all the outers 
distr: 


ihout the misery and 


ss ot Treland., the wealth and resources of the coun. 
try are rapidly augmenting. A great increase of the 
linen trade and of the cotton manufactures has of la 


yerrs taken place, and the diminution of the export of 
viain has, we suspect, arisen not so much from deficient 
consumpt of it by the people. 
made in 
more than on the average of the pre- 
As very little Irish spirits are ex- 
ported, this increase shews an increased 
Within the couatry. The foreign trade of Treland also 
is rapidly extending. Comparing 1833 with 1035.6, the 
following are the custom duties collected in— 

D835. 1835_6. 

Dublin, FATE OOO CBL6G.000 

Belfast, 1h1 000 S19.000 


crops, a8 from a greater 
Two millions and a half gallons ot! 
Ireland last 


ceding three vears, 


j irits were 


vear, 


consumption 


Cork, 149.000 186.000 
The Mayo election terminated on the 4th of May, in 
the complete deteat of the Conservative candidate. The 
numbers at the close of the poll were— 
Mr R. D. Browne, ‘ ‘ 549 
Mr Jo. Browne, . . 305 
Majority, ; 246 
Accounts from the north-west coast of [Treland represent 
the peasantry as in a state of extreme destitution. ‘The 


exorbitant reits they are forced to pay for their sniall pieces 
of land, render it impossible for them, with the utmost 
in ustry and economy, to accumulate any capital; and 
hence famines occur to a greater or 
vear. A poor-law—be the consequences what they may 


less degree every 


—is absolutely essential to preserve thousands annually 
trum starvation. 


SCOTLAND. 

Counsellor Russell has been liberated from jail, his 
proportion of the annuity-tax having ben paid by a sub. 
scription among the inhabitants of the ward which he 
represents in the Town Council. Mr Chapman had pre. 
viously got out of jailon a sick bill, We hardly suppose 
that there will be any more victims to this odious impo. 
sition. 

The hand-loom weavers, the worst paid class of opera- 
tives, have lately obtained a considerable rise of wages. 
In the county of Fife, the weavers of bedticks have ob- 
tained ten per cent., andot dowlas and other coarse fabrics, 
fifty per cent. of advance, The carpet-weavers have also 
received a considerable advance of wages. 


THE CONTINENT. 

SPAIN.-The Hritish Legion, under General Evans. 
aided by a corps of Spaniards, has achieved a splendid 
victory over the Carlists on the heights of St Sebastian’a 
For tour months, the atter have been throwing up forti- 
fications with the view of taking St Sebastian’s, and 
many of the Spanish officers considered them impregua- 
ble. At one o'clock of the morning of the Sth, 4500 


soldiers of the Le 


gion, with 1O00 Spaniards, marched out 
from St Sebastian's, under the command of General 
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Evans; and, after seven hours of incessant fighting, the 
lines were stormed in every direction. Lord John Hay, 
with two steamers, gave most efficient assistance by a 
vigorous bombardment, which effected a breach in the 
works, through which the assailants entered. The loss 
was, as might be expected, severe ; 131 killed, and 690 
wounded. 


TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 

The trade, commerce, and manufactures of this country 
were never in a more flourishing condition than at the 
present moment. Mr Spring Rice, in opening his budget, 
demonstrated this fact. Comparing the four years, 1828~ 
1831 with the four years 1832-1835, ic appears that, in 
the first period, the average amount of imports, in official 
value, was £46,243,000 ; in the last four, the average 
amount was £47,203,000—shewing an increase of nearly 
a million in official value. The exports in official value 
in the first four years, annually averaged £67,674,000 ; 
in the last four, £83,)14,000—exhibiting an annual in- 
crease of no less than £15,440,000. The real or declared 
value, which, in 1833, was £36,531,000, was, in 1835, 
£41,278,000—being an increase of more than 10 per 
cent. in two years. This shews, ina decisive manner, 
how beneficial the iow price of provisions has been to 
our trade and commerce. The exports of linen increased 
last year, over those of the preceding, twenty per cent ; 
cotton manufactures, seven ; hardware, twenty-three ; 
silk, six; woollen, eighteen per cent. The average con- 
sumption of cotton-wool, for the ten years between 1816 
and 1825, was 138,000,000 per annum ; for the last ten 
years, 255,975,000 lbs.—nearly double. The state of the 
excise is generally considered the best indication of the 
state of the body of the people; and, in almost every 
branch, there has been a great increase of revenue. The 
increase of malt was 4,595,000 bushels, and the duty for 
the current year is estimated at £5,650,000. The in- 
crease of Irish spirits last year, over the average of the 
three preceding years, was 2,549,000 gallons. The 
deposits in saving banks have also greatly augmented. 
How is it possible that the distress of the agriculturists, 
who form nearly one-third of our population, can be so 
great as is represented, when these facts are undeniable ? 

It will be observed that the increase of our staple 
manufacture is not so great as might have been antici- 
pated. This fact is well deserving of attention. There 
appears every probability that, unless the restrictions on 
the importation of food be relaxe’, and the price of food 
thereby be raised in foreign countries, it will be difficult 
for us long to maintain the competition with foreigners. Dr 
Ure, who is well acquainted with the cotton manutactures 
of this country, visited, last autumn, those of Trance 
and Belgium. Inthe department of the Haut Rhin, he 
found many cotton mills furnished with machinery of a 
construction superior to that of ‘he machinery generally 
used in Lancashire. The spind!es, on which the manu- 
facture of cotton so much depends, made in France, are 
considered better than the English, and bring a higher 
price. The French have even obviated, in a great de- 
gree, the principal disadvantage under which they labour 
-—the high price of fuel—by constructing their steam 
engines upon the expansive and condensing principle of 
Woolf, whereby one half of the fuel is saved. The wages, 
relatively to the quantity of work done, are much lower 
on the Continent than in this country. Philanthropists 
who wish to shorten the hours of labour of children in 
the factories, should strike at the root of the evil. What 
makes profits and wages so low in this country, and 
causes such a mortal competition for employment ? 
Nothing but the high price of food, which, even at present, 
is at least one-third higher here than on the Continent. 
Hence, employments are limited to a comparatively few 
branches of trade, and ruinous competitions among all 
classes—labourers and capitalists—are occasioned. Let 
more employment be given by a repeal of the corn-laws 
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and other starvation laws; and, by the consequent o 
up of new branches of trade, competition Will, in a , 

measure, Cease ; profits and wages will rise ; ang rea 
no longer be necessary for children to work thirtee ‘pe 
fourteen hours a-day in a heated manufacto. y to gai nee 
most scanty means of subsistence. __ 





AGRICULTURE. 

Owing to the severity of the weather in April and: 
beginning of May, the accounts of the appearances of s, 
crops are far from favourable. On the 29th and sip 
April, the cold was so severe that ice a quarter of 
inch thick was found on the pools. The winter “ik = 
in all parts of the country, is stunted, sickly, and a? 
on the ground ; and the appearance of the sprin rs 
is not more favourable. There can hardly be a ¢..., 
that this crop will be deficient, especially when jt is «. 
sidered that a much smaller breadth than usual is G9. 
The sowing of the spring crops was, in many distro. 
much retarded by the wetness of the weather - and nauk 
land has been sown in very bad condition, tm 

The pastures were materially injured by the ei; 
and snow continued to lie longer than usual on the hy). 
The consequence has been that great loss of lambs has 
been sustained ; and it is estimated that not more thay 
two-thirds will come to maturity, the ewes having heen «, 
weak from want of food that they, in numerous instane 
deserted their lambs. In the West Highlands, bis 
cattle have suffered severely from deficient fodder, ap! 
great numbers have died. 

The second part of the evidence taken by the Co. 
mittee of the House of Commons on agriculture, confirms 
the views taken in the leading article of our last number 
as to the state of agriculture. Reduction of rents is the 
only remedy for the distress. Mr Langhorne, who has 
the charge of a very extensive estate in Northumber. 
land, states that, when the current leases were granted 
in 1824, the rents were higher than they had been dur- 
ing the war, and little or no abatement has been gener- 
ally given. This shews how little ground the lani- 
owners have for complaint. 

Ano argument is used in favour of the corn-laws, which, 
however effective it may be thought, will not bear examin- 
ation. Itis said that manufactures are protected against 
foreign competition by taxation, and that agriculturists 
oughtto be in like manner protected. The argument, thou) 
it had been well founded, is not sound; but assuming that 
it is well-founded, we ask to what extent are manufactures 
protected ? Taking 42 of the principal manufactured 
articles, it will be tound that the average duty on thar 
import, is 26 per cent. But what is the duty levied on 
grain’ Why, on wheat, about 90 per cent. ; on barley 
about 40 per cent., and on oats, about 60 percent. But- 
ter, cheese, ham, are so severely taxed, that their imports 
tion is all but prevented ; beef, mutton, lamb, pork, catt', 
sheep, swine, are utterly prohibited. It isin vain, ther 
fore, to pretend that the corn-laws are justified by %& 
restrictions on the import of foreign manufactures 
Whether these restrictions are of any advantage to th 
manufacturers themselves, is extremely doubtful. 
at all events certain that, in the most important branche 
of our manufactures, cotton, woollen, linen, iron, Copy 
and many others, they are not required ; for, in all the 
articles, we are able to undersell foreigners abroad. Wer 
our landowners to succeed in the insane projects aber 
which they are now so zealous, they would either ™ 
our manufactures, or drive them out of the country. >* 
what would become of the landowners of this cout 
were our manufactures to be ruined? Where wee 
they find a market for their grain, at the prices they ™ 
ceive in this country? If the price of grain fell, ® 
rents, low as they may think they now are, would * 
farther be reduced. ‘The most pernicious policy the 
culturists can adopt, is the short-sighted scheme of raise 
| the price of food, and thereby injuring our manufactu™ 
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